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Tips ov Tnipa... 


for the New School Year...by GREYHOUND 





HERE’S HOW TO ADD fresh interest to the new 
chool term! Try a Greyhound trip, an Ex- 
pense-Paid Tour, or a group excursion... all 
available to you at amazingly low cost. 
Whichever you choose, you can be certain 


of dependable service by safety-trained driv- 
ers comfortable travel, aboard a modern 


SuperCoach courteous help in planning 


your trip, from Greyhound's agents and Travel 


sureau personnel 


CHARTER SERVICE for Educational Field Trips, 
School Sports Events, Picnics, Conventions 


The easy way to move any school group 
by « urtered Greyhound Super 
Coach! You enjoy direct service “from 
ept orstey; at very low rates! 


EXPENSE-PAID TOURS, for Individuals or Groups, 
Te Big Cities, Historic Places, Vacation Spots 





\ Ame a Tour” by Grey 
‘ le ete r te accom 
portat t ar 1 pecial 

et all nned by experts! 


Time-Soving EXPRESS & LIMITED Schedules 
For Trips Bock Home, Visits, Weekend Travel 
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THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY—F 
Greyhound Information Center, P. O. Box 815, Chicago 90, Ill 
Send me the Greyhound wall display entitled “See All the 
World—Here in America 
esson topics. (One kit to a classroom, please 


together with 16 pages of illustrated 
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WHY KEEP ON MISSING IMPORTANT BOOKS LIKE THESE? 


Among these recent Book-of-the-Month Club choices and special editions 


there must be several you have promised yourself to read 


HIS EYE IS ON 

= a THE SPARROW 

KON-TIK! , SHRADLEY «= A soupier’s by Ethel Waters 

FROM HERE es aie A KING'S STORY STORY ' ond 

TO ETERNITY Heyerdah The Memoirs }* by General Omar ‘qh ROUND THE BEND 
by James of The Duke ; N. Bradley ' by Nevil Shute 
Jones (te L... am of Windsor ; Price yl Double Selection 

only) $4.50 ' (te members only) | Combined price 

$4.50 $3.60 $3.95 (to members only) 

$3.95 


MY SIX CONVICTS = 
by Donald | 


= —_—— —_—_— 
Powell Wilson THIS IS THE [~ RIVER 
, ou HOUR RETURN TO THE ' OF THE SUN 
ond  - | 
A BREATH OF AIR vs by Lion PARADISE : DISENCHANTED | gatatl by Jomes 


by Rumer Wise = feuchtwanger by Jomes A by Budd ee 
Godd Price Mich . Schulber 
Double Selection AMZ —(o members only $3.50 350° $3.50 
Combined price ; ; $3.75 $3.50 @ $3. 
(to members only) 


$3.75 


Ccgin your membershyo WITH ANY OF THE BOOKS ABOVE 
AND AS A NEW MEMBER... RECEIVE Sree ANY ONE OF THESE VALUABLE LIBRARY VOLUMES 


comes torepone JOURNAL 9s 
BARTLETT s Famiuiar GuoTanoNs | 

t : t A. 
A socwemany OF MODERN ENGLISH poe . 
An ENCYCLOPEDIA o wont MistoRY 
— PLAYS BY BERNARD SHAW 


Ret Price $5.00 
HAMMOND'S COMPLETE WORLD ATLAS 
Price $ 


THE CoN ag Guse 
byH I 


THE READER $ ENCYCLOPEDIA 
A gH OF EARLY APRERICARS —— 
P $1 
CURRIER AND IVES t 
I Price $5.95 
THE COMPLETE BOOK OF INTERIOR DECORAT- 
ING by Mary I : { water 
P $ 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc A459 
3445 Hudson Street, New York 14, N 


FACTS ABOUT THE CLUB EVERY READING FAMILY SHOULD KNOW 
@ YOU MAY BUY AS FEW AS FOUR BOOKS A YEAR — OUT OF AT LEAST 75 
@ YOU USUALLY PAY LESS FOR CLUB CHOICES (LAST YEAR THIS AVERAGE WAS 27%, LESS) 


@ YOU SHARE IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS’ WORTH OF BOOK-DIVIDENDS 
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YOUR CHOICE 1S WIDE: In addition to the and Special Fditions—you receive a Book 
monthly selections, the Club makes available Dividend This member-profit-sharing is 
Special Editions of widely-discussed books. similar to what happens in any consumer 
That is why you bave a choice from at least co-operative. A fixed percentage of what each AS MY FREE BOOK FOR JOINING PLEASE SEND ME: 
5 books a year. If you think the announced member pays is set aside in a fund which is 


th 


selection is a book you would not enjoy, you finally invested in enormous editions of other 


send back a form (always provided) specify- books, and these are the Book-Dividends you AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME 
ing some other book you may want. Or you” receive. An average of two million dollars 
may say Send me nothing worth of free books (retail value) during 
WHAT YOU PAY .. . AND HOW: You simply very two-month period is now distributed 
pay the special members’ price for each selec- among members, 

tion you buy, which is usually lower than the GOOD SENSE FOR READING FAMILIES: Ih) 
regular retail price. A bill is mailed with each oz buy from the Club the monthly selections 


book you indicate you want. (A small charge is you would buy anyway? You will usually pay 
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PPP OPIS tetas Se 


added to cover postage and mailing expenses.) less for them and you will share in the Club's 


BOOK-DIVIDEND PLAN WHAT IT 1S: After Book-Dividends. And, not ieast, you wi 


your first purchase, with « second book actually get and read particular new books 
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Young America 
PICTURE 
READER 


Grades 1, 2 
New Lorger Size 


row 95, 





Young America 


JUNIOR 
READER 


Grades 2, 3 
New Larger Size Was 35° 


now 95. 








Young America 


READER 


Grades 4, 5 
New larger Size was 35° 


now 25, 








Young America 
WORLD 
PARADE 


Grades 5, 6, 7 
New lLorger Size Was 40« 


now 95. 








*Prices per pupil per sem 


n Club groups of 20 or more. 





YOUNG 
AMERICA 


(Jr. High and Up) 


was 45¢ 


now EL P 
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Now Your Pupils Can Have the Best Classroom Magazines. .. for 


Prices are 
on Young America ( 
Classroom Weeklies: 


...and All Five Have Been Redesigned and 
Improved to Do a Better Joh for You! 


HIS FALL every classroom, every pupil, every school 

budget can afford the best in classroom weeklies—at rates 
generally lower or as low as less satisfactory weeklies! 
Despite rising costs, YOUNG AMERICA Magazines have not 
only reduced prices, but have made exciting improvements 
in content, in format, in printing. 


Your Pupils Will Love Them and Learn More! 
The new YOUNG AMERICA. weeklies—all five—represent a 
triumph of modern design and printing. New and enlarged 
printing methods make possible the finest typography, 
picture reproduction and dramatic use of color . 
for young eyes and infinitely more stimulating for young 
minds. YOUNG AMERICA’s Reading-News-Citizenship Pro- 
gram is built around correlated subject areas weekly, and 
the schedule is sent to you in advance so you can plan 
for the entire semester. 


Enjoy a Happier Year of Better Teaching! 


Thousands of classrooms have already switched to the 
exciting new YOUNG AMERICA weeklies. Advance orders are 
over the largest previous year. Try these colorful 
teaching aids. See how they’ll help you with their weekly 
teacher editions; semester reading tests; advance schedules; 
and other carefully planned features. 


up 51.5%, 


YOU MAY 
REVISE 
YOUR ORDER 
LATER 




















. . better 


YOUNG AMERICA MAGAZINES 
SILVER SPRING, MD. 






Please accept my subscription for copies 
for Fall Semester. 


| understand | may revise order within one month after 
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We Proudly Dedicate 
The Sixtieth Anniversary issue of 
(HE INSTRUCTOR 


TO ALL ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


Hand in hand, you are walking into the future..... Well trained, 
confident, but ready to experiment and learn, you are giving our na- 
tion’s girls and boys the guidance and training they need in order 
to grow into stalwart, active citizens. .... We salute your sincer- 
ity of purpose, your desire to follow expert leadership, your will- 
ingness to assume responsibility. . . . . You are America’s first line 


of defense in its struggle to preserve and strengthen its democracy. 


This picture was taken especially for our Sixtieth all elementary teachers in the public schools of 
inniversary Issue The four persons shown West Chester, Pennsylvania, are representative of 
Vr. John T. Cousins, Miss Barbara E. Whitney, — the thousands of elementary teachers to whom this 
Viss Mary R. Walker, Mrs. Margaret W. Hoopes issue is dedicated Photo by Ned Goude 
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Sixty Years Ago 
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F. A. Owen was a very young man 
when, almost single-handed, he wrote 
the first issue of The Instructor in 
the loft of a barn in South Dansville. 
Fresh from the classroom himself, he 
devoted much of the issue to sage ad- 
vice, admonishments, and hints to give 
success to his struggling young readers. 


v 


In an article, “Self-Examination for 
Teachers,” he asked: 

“What am I doing to create a desire 
for learning on the part of my pupils?” 

“Do I endeavor to bring something 
of interest aside from the lesson into 
each class?” 

“Am I fully acquainted with current 
events, and do I bring the material thus 
obtained into my school?” 


v 


He also had some very candid don'ts 
for his readers. 

“Don’t make a rule until compelled 
to, but when made, enforce it.’ 

“Don’t push children into subjects 
too far advanced for them.” 

“Don’t prohibit whispering and quiet 
taiking.” 

“Don't threaten punishment before 
offenses have been committed.” 


v 


He pleaded for attractive school- 
rooms and buildings—-a cause he never 
dropped; he championed legislation re- 
quiring better-trained teachers; he ad- 
vocated the enlarged curriculum, en- 
riched with nature study and science; 
and he worked unceasingly for better 
educational opportunities for American 
youth through consolidation 


v 


When asked by an_ unsuccessful 
teacher how to improve, he said, “Pre 
sent facts to the mind through the 
senses, convince the pupils you are 
really their friend, and remember that 
a good laugh is the best of sauces.” 


The Elementary Teacher 


HE elementary school teacher has 
T great opportunity in her class- 
room to develop among her children 
real understanding of Human Rights, 
for it is there and in the home that 
children learn the value of Human 
Rights and respect for the individual 
personality. Human Rights really 
exist only in the framework of democ- 
racy and freedom. In the modern 
world of today they must be safe- 
guarded by government, which is con- 
trolled by the people and whose powers 


are derived from the people. 


Probably for the majority of the 
people of the world, the first Human 
Right is the opportunity to produce 
enough food to eat. Aoc ording to the 
Soviet system an individual's right to 
plan and accomplish this is entirely 
turned over to the state. The people 
eat but in return they are permitted 


less and less freedom. 


The children in the classroom of a 
democratic state must learn how to 
make their own decisions with due 
consideration for the rights of others. 
It is as they develop this understand- 
ing that they grow into maturity as 


valuable citizens of a democracy. 


One of the anxieties which we face 
just now in the United States grows 
out of the fact that for some reason 
too many of our people are willing to 
forego the prac tice of their citizenship. 
They even neglect to vote, which is 
simple and a primary duty in a democ- 


racy. 


The elementary school teacher can 
begin to teach her pupils the mechan- 
ies of government and gradually de- 
velop a sense of civic responsibility 


through practicing — self-government. 


as a 
Champion of 
Human Rights 


It may seem small and unimportant to 
make children aware of how they take 
part in government, but it can become 
a real source of enlightenment and in- 


spiration, 


If the elementary school teacher can 
create interest not only in the mechan- 
ics of government, but in the personal- 
ities of the people who administer gov- 
ernment on the different levels that 
touch the community in which she is 
teaching, there will soon be greater in- 
terest aroused in the homes. Children 
take home what they learn in school 
and often bring back the attitude of 


their parents. 


A discussion of who represents the 
neighborhood in the state legislature 
or in Congress and how good the rep- 
resentation is, may be important not 
only to the children, but to their par- 
ents. No politician ignores the chil- 
“dren that show up in the crowds that 
greet him along the way. He knows 
that when children are enthusiastic, 
and keenly interested in their locality, 
their parents are apt to be enthusiastic, 


The Human Right of participation 
by the individual in his government 
is a very important one, almost as im- 
portant as his ability to earn a living. 
In the elementary school, too. those 
rights of freedom of speech, of thought, 
and of religion can be learned and 
practiced as part of the heritage of any 
free nation. If they are accepted there, 
you may be sure that they will not be 
forgotten as the children grow to ma- 
turity and take up their responsibilities 
as citizens in a free and democratic 


country. 


~ aatn Kearbeu le 


The first of a series of guest editorials 
on the Role of the Elementary Teacher 
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Ditto is the world’s largest selling school dupli- 
cator because it is specifically designed to meet 
school duplicating needs. Makes 120 bright 
copies a minute; copies 1 to 4 brilliant colors at 
once; direct from anything you type, write or 
draw; up to 300 clear-cut copies per master. 
Fingertip “Magic” Copy Control assures all- 
over intensity of every copy throughout every 
run; on any weight paper, from tissue to card; 
on any size sheet from 3” x 5” to 9”'x 14”. No 
stencils, no mats, notypesetting, 
\ no inking, no makeready! Un- 
—— equalled speed, economy, quiet- 
y! ness, long,life and ease of oper- 
ation. We'll gladly arrangea FREE 
demonstration to prove how help- 
ful the Ditto D-10 can be in class- 
rooms, administrative and extra- 
curricular school activities. Just mail 
{ff coupon TODAY. No obligation! 


120 bright copies a minute 
of Anything you type, write or 
draw —1 to 4 colors at once! 








Qver 35,000 Schools are now using 


DITTO | 


Duplicators 


- == FOR BRIGHT COPIES AND BRIGHTER CLASSES ... MAIL THIS! -eeeees 
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demonstration and sample lessons 
— Mail this coupon today! 


See for yourself how you can increase 
student interest—save yourself hours 
of classroom time—and virtually 
eliminate night work, Choose from 
any of the splendid wew titles in the 
new Ditto Workbook ¢ atalog. Send 
for your FREE Copy with Sample 






Ditto, Inc., 2227 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, illinois 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send: 











( ) Literature on your new D-10 Liquid Type School Duplicator. 

( ) Free Samples and Catalog of new Workbook Lessons for Liquid ( 
or Gelatin ( ) Duplication. (Specify which type of machine you use) 
( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me. 













Lessons. Each page produces Pl cianavdéavncendneensseneseseehesedededarssssaenes enteuennss 
200 Liquid or 100 Gelatin 
copies. Simply fill in and 
mail the coupon BN 60:6. 0:00500660000600000800006066506nesnsesncee queen eeneeesese 
lsangdionale’ 
' BEND 0 6.60 6006406.0660600600066SsSssRrOeeKenséeeeessconsenesnsets 
' 
' 
CFS Rs c cc cccvccsecesese .. County State. ...00 
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What's Ahead in 
New School Equipment 











Today's school equipment is functional 
—designed for use. Through it, chil 
dren gain increased ease in classroom ; : 
living. It is essential background for left Cots are unnecessary with a radiant-heat system in the floor (upper 


Ryers Company 


Built-in easels, storage space, and sink form a compact art corner (upper 


a good learning situation. right For greater efficiency, a lunch-box turntable and an art storage 


ca space (below) fit into the wall A mobile carpentry unit holds the tools. 
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BETTER EQUIPMENT 


for 


CLASSROOM 
LIVING 


ea 
Tine, 


The Penn Valley School, Lower Merion Township, Pa., above, illustrates tal cost with equipment, $1,400,000. A room is more enjoyable when 
the horizontal and sectionalized building trend Each room has an out adapted to reading needs (below left). The cafeteria, desirable for 
side entrance, but all the r ms are easily reached from within To any school, utilized former storage space when remodeling occurred, 


Schools, ¢ esy, Willistown Township School, Pennsylvania 
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—the teacher must get along with pu- 
pils, other teachers, pacents. Children 
must make similar adjustments. 
important such experiences are! 


sultant be chosen to as- 





sist with the stud, The 






consultant suggested that 


Our best approach Was 





through the understand- 
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ings we had gained in 
the previous years study on fur- 
thering better human relation- 
ships This study had been car- 
ried on with attention to the 
theory that human beings have 
certain basic needs. If these are 
not met, the individual experi- 
ences frustration. Lack of a sense 
of responsibility on the part of 
children might be accounted for 
by the fact that certain of their 
basic needs are not being met in 
i Sauisiactory manner 

(son n the premise that the 
teacher ilready knew the pupils 
1 basic needs and had in- 
vest ited = school-and-family re- 
lat nships the next step was to 
letermuine how to create situ 
itions where bovs and virls could 
earn to accept responsibility. ‘The 
faculty investigated three types 
of classrooms in which some form 
f responsibility might be devel 
oped The type which used a 
teacher-guided program, widen- 
ing like a wedge from a few 
hoices made by the children early 
the vear to a large number ol 


interests as the pupils grew in the 








ibility to assume more responsi 
t was onsidered — suitable 
f ir experiment. Such a class 
m was selected as an ideal 
environment tor creating situa 
t leading to the growth and 


levelopment of responsibility 
We began to recognize that 


iildren are on different levels in 


the area of responsibility as they 
are in other areas. ‘There is the 
child who is on the bottom rung 
of the ladder He is able to per- 
form only a specified, assigned 
task. A higher rung on the lad- 
der might possibly be the doing 
of a task over a certain penod 
of time and the acceptance of the 


subsidiary responsibiliti¢ s connect- 


ed with that task. Climbing still 
higher would come the ability to 
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School and { ovens 
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vrowth in a seas ity 


LOIS MAHAN AND JEAN LOWRIE 


Teachers, Linden School, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 





necessary so that 
ot advance in 
far bevond the 


parents could ce 


DEVELOPMENT 


ild we bring in the 


previous Vvear s 


nd tor parents 


even meeting, 


“\ hie ind the 
New Yi rk { ni 


Responsibility Coronet 


It was soon ipparent that 


6 Washin 
ork ind LD 
up 
meeting, - the 
the lividual 


It was a real help to have office assistants among the pupils and 
they were serious in their efforts to do the duties assigned to them 
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classrooms to discuss the films, the 
general topic of responsibility, and 
then to list “responsibilities I give 
my child.” The next week the 
children saw these same movies, 
and with the help of their teach- 
ers listed “ways I help at home.” 

In the course of the evening, 
some parents conceded that it is 
easier “to do it myself.” Others 
admitted that their children liked 
to help cook but were “too messy” 
while doing it. Still others ac- 
knowledged that they demanded 
too high a level of performance. 
Then there were parents who said 
that they had not thought about 
responsibility as being important. 
Some parents who remembered 
their childhood difficulties 
were in turn over-protecting their 
children. It was desirable, there- 
fore, to help parents recognize 
that the way to develop respon- 
sibility is through co-operation, 
and that all children have differ- 
ent rates of growth. 

At the next teacher workshop 
the group discussed the lists and 


own 


ways to use the information ob- 
tained from the parent and the 
pupil surveys. Five large head- 
ings were suggested for this com- 
pilation: (1) Personal, (2) Fam- 
ily, (3) School, (4) Community, 
5) Spiritual and Moral. Par- 
ents attended this meeting also 
and helped in the tabulation. The 
surveys were classified tentatively 
by grade levels for the purpose of 
determining growth of tasks. 


PUPIL ACTIVITIES 


Through this questionnaire it 
appeared that there were a num- 
ber of opportunities within the 
school where responsibility could 
become a part of the curriculum 
For example, in the cafeteria, 
fifth- and sixth-grade pupils as 
sisted with dishwashing and the 
cleaning of tables and floors. Sev 
eral rooms set up helper or re- 
sponsibility charts which listed 
duties within the classroom that 
the pupils could perform. Sixth- 
graders sold paper, pencils, and 
bus tickets. The kindergarten 
children prepared posters for a 
bulletin board which showed the 
responsibilities they could assume 

The sixth grades went into a 
detailed study of responsibility 
personal, home, school, commu- 
nity, international—and made 
posters for their rooms and to 
share with all the children in the 
school. Safety patrols assisted in 
guiding children through the halis 
and getting them safeiy loaded on 
the school busses. Drama _pre- 
sented opportunities for showing 
responsibility through role play- 
ing and puppetry. 


Textbooks, furniture, and play- 
ground equipment were checked 
and repaired when possible by 
thechildren. Pupil helpers learned 
to answer the telephones in the 
school office and to assist the sec- 
retary in many ways. Some groups 
assumed the responsibility of ba- 
by sitting during parent meetings. 
This meant learning something 
about the needs and interests of 
younger children. 

A sense of reverence and re- 
was developed as some 
rooms established their own com- 
mittees to plan and to lead devo- 
tions. Children were encouraged 
to attend the church of their 
choice. Fe lowing a discussion of 
the different the chil- 
dren attended, one of the rooms 


spect 


churches 


inade a toy movie about the com- 


mon religion and 
shared it with other groups. A 


lost-and-found department assist- 


purposes of 


ed in getting misplaced articles to 
Children 
became gardeners and helped to 


their rightful owners. 
keep the school flower beds weed- 
ed. Some of these beds contained 
from Korea 
had been sent in return for gifts 
from the Linden School children. 


flower seeds which 


Along this same line of world 
responsibility, some groups earned 
money for CARE packages, and 
at Christmas time, each classroom 
sent its favorite book to a school 
in Nottingham, England. 


PARENT ACTIVITIES 


Parents also contributed to the 
school program by assuming re- 
sponsibilities beyond the home. 
They assisted in the school clinic 
with the immunization program 
and the sodium fluoride treat- 
ments, as well as the prekinder- 
garten mothers’ workshop. They 
costumes. They became 
teachers in a program to improve 
bicycle safety. 


sewed 


On various occa- 
sions mothers helped as temporary 
teachers and assisted on field trips 
and excursions. 

Things which had been carried 
on in the many 
years developed a new and vital 
New activities sprang 


c lassroom for 


meaning. 
up. The children accepted the 
word responsibility into their vo- 
cabularies and used it many times 
each day. 


CULMINATING ACTIVITY 


Our culminating project was 
the presentation of a pantomime. 
It began with the heritage of our 
country and passed on to phases 
of responsibility that children can 
accept—-sharing, dental 
health, table manners, Student 
Council, and so on. From there 


safety, 


it moved into a portrayal of the 
wider conception of responsibility 
as a means to world friendship. 
Gifts, letters, and exchanges with 
boys and girls in England, Korea, 


Japan, France, and Greece richly 
broadened our understandings. 
This program included school and 
parent participation in planning, 
preparation, and presentation. 


FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES 


What would be the next step 
in the program in order that the 
growth which had taken place 
might not be lost, that it might 
be continued into the future? It 
was decided that a check should 
be made in the school on these 
three points: (1) What are some 
of the things you as a teacher 
have been doing in the area of 
responsibility? (2) What are par- 
ent and pupil reactions to the 
many aspects of studying respon- 
sibility? (3) In what ways can 
we extend into summer vacation 
the ability for pupils to accept re- 
sponsibility? 

The faculty felt that we were 
not yet ready to leave this prob- 
lem and suggested that a check 
sheet be prepared for the parents’ 
guidance in the summer holiday. 
Returning to the past, the teach- 
ers looked over the listing of re- 
sponsibilities that had been com- 
piled, and added others. ‘These 
arranged by levels 
and sent with a letter to the fam- 
ilies asking them to check the tasks 
which already being done 
and those which they would like 
to try adding during vacation. 


were vrade 


were 





AN OPEN LETTER TO MY SUPERVISOR 


Dear “Boss,” 





Do you remember when I first came to our 


school? You sent me a charming note describ- 
ing some of the things you expected from a 
good teacher. Now at the start of a new school 
year, I'd like to suggest some helpful changes 
that you could bring about. 


First I need some protec tion protection 
from the myriad little interruptions that break 
up a teaching day. Just as my class and I are 
becoming involved in a lively discussion, the 
deor opens. I must stop, read a notice, digest 
what it says, and sign it. By that time interest 
has waned, the first enthusiasm has disap- 
peared, and the lesson has gone stale. I know 
most of the notices are meaningful and valid, 
but couldn’t we have a plan so that notices 
could be sent around at a certain time each 
day? Then we could plan accordingly. 


Also, it would be such a relief to be free 
from some of the clerical work on which I 
spend so many hours. Some of this is neces- 
sary, I know; but often, I’m afraid, teachers 
consume valuable planning and teaching time 
doing chores that could be done more accu- 
rately and quickly by an efficient clerk. 

You came in to observe me twice last year. 
I had been notified in advance, and I must ad- 


mit to something resembling stage fright each 
time. I probably felt I was being judged rath- 
er than observed. You have such a wealth of 
educational experience that I know I could 
learn a great deal, if after each visit, we could 
discuss freely what you saw and how it could 
be improved. 

There is another type of observation that 
needs discussion here, too. Could you work 
out a plan so that we teachers could observe 
others? I know most of us had such opportu- 
nities during our student-teaching days, but 
now we could bring a background of experi- 
ence to such observations that would make 
them even more valuable. In watching an- 
other teacher function in a classroom situation 
similar to my own, I am sure that I could find 
new approaches to solving old problems. 


Obviously the changes Id like to see brought 
about cannot be achieved overnight. I'll con- 
sider that my letter has served a useful purpose 
if it merely indicates to you some of the things 
that a teacher means when she says of her 
“boss,” “She is a good supervisor.” 


Sincerely, 


Silvia Berek Rosenthal 
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Benny Helps Cut Wheat 


DONOVAN A. MOORE 


tea wa tirrin ur nad 
early at Benny's house This 


was the day Father was t tart 
cutting wheat. 
May I h Ip it the wheat 


Benny asked him at breakfast 


There's nothir you can ad 
now, I'm afraid,’ replied Father 
Just wait a few vears and then 
vou will be bi en iwh se you 
can rea help 

Bent “ ver disappointed 
Evervone else had t t iT 
; brother Dor \“ t help the 
hired man shock the wheat B 

ter Sarah was t i tr All 
weter te he thirst NI ner 
was baku pies for 

After break! t Ben in ut 
to the fiel t vatcl he b ler 
cut the wheat | ner Wa Iris 
ing the machine He had three 
of the bi work forse hitched t 
it Lhe hors were walking vers 
fast and the machinery made 
I mir nd 

As the minder ume closet 
Benny « kd W h the large ree 
t I ul ( the ickle 
bar | h time that the wl | 
the ( how | yulled 
I 1 th ‘ WwW Stalk it wheat 

the h Nhe v¢ 

t off 

When the | t 
ca Ke te “ kK t ol 
he Ww re ! ! ‘ 
} j 

Be k vatch = the 
bundle-kicker work Liver few 
‘ Is the ! f the bundle 
AICKCT ‘ i tf il 1 with 
clicket wk nad ~ 1 neat 
tied b le of wheat uu the 
bundle. -arriet 

Bens knew that | father 


worked the bundle-carner by 
foot pedal When he was ready 
to dump the bundles out { the 


carrier all he had to do was t 
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take his foot off the pedal This 
let the bundle-carrier down and 
the bundles of wheat would slice 
out on the ground. 

While Benny was walking along 

trange sound came from the 
binder. He heard a loud chug 
hu Then the wheels of the 


Father 


st pped the horses and got down 


binder stopped turning 
olf the seat 
“What the 


Benny, as he came running up 


matter? aske 


The binder has st pped up, 
iid Father, as he took a small 
rank out of the toolbox “The 

is so thick that the binder 

{ take care f it all at once 


Father 


fitted the crank on one of the 


Benny watched while 


wheels of the binder Then 


rie turned tf a whinery back 


wards with the rank Don and 
the hired man came and helped 
| ither pull out the wheat stalk 
that were pac ke 1 the mact 
‘ f the binder 
Soon the binder was work 
" W he Father 
B went over 1 sat dow 
the st le ! a wheat st oy 
He it there for a lone time 
| plave 1 “ th the whe it 
raw B mad by he notice 


that Father had stopped the bind 


er at the other end of the fiel 
Bent tarted down there 
sec what was the matter As he 
ran along he noticed a metal ob 
ect lvu in the wheat stubble 
He w n such a hurry to get t 


the end of the field that he did: 
ike a second look 

Before Benny got to the binder 
he met Father coming toward 
him He seemed to be looking 
for something that was lost in 
the wheat stubble 

“T am looking for the crank 
I have lost it out of the toolbox,” 
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explained Father “The binder 
has stopped up again, and I can't 
clean it out until I find the 
crank.” 

“Til help you look for the 
crank,” offered Benny eagerly. 

“Tl be glad to have you,” said 
Father ‘If I lose too much tirac 
looking for it, it may rain and 


Benn started back down the 


field looking carefull to the righ 


crank.” 
He began running back toward 


the spot where he had seen the 


Bushy Tail’s Leap 


FRANCIS L. KROLL 


ae where he was playing, 
high in the tree, Sushy lail 
Squirrel saw his friend Fuzzy 
Rabbit hopping through _ the 

Is He saw Fuzzy run fast 
“.7 


show him a real jump, Bushy 


icap over a fallen lo 


Vail said to himself 
Watch 1 Fu he called 
loudly. 

When Fuzzy looked up, Bushy 
Tail n back along the limb 
ntil he was near the trunk of 
the tree. He glanced at the limb 
of the next tree It was a long 
cap. Even I ither Squirrel w ild 
hesitate t ittempt it But he 
! told | watch I Z 
vould make ! nit f hed 

t tr t1 

Bushy ‘Tail rar fast as he 

ild alos the limb of the tree, 


it the end of the limb gave a 
hty leap He sailed through 


r, but not quite lar enough 

Hy ht mall tw of the 
b of the next tree It napped 
lown he plunged Just by 


k he managed to catch the 


xt limb with one forepaw. He 








shiny thing. He looked carefully 
and soon saw it again. When he 
lifted it up out of the stubble he 
saw that it really was the lost 
crank Quickly he ran back and 
gave it to his father. 





“IT certainly am glad you found 
it,” said Father, as he went to 
work on the binder. “You have 
been a big help this morning, for 
now that vou have found th 
crank we may be able to get all 
the wheat cut before it rains.” 

And sure enough, they did. 

Benny was very happy when 
he went to the house at dinner- 
time. He had helped with the 
wheat cutting after all. 





struggled until he was safely up- 


“Gee, that was a jump!” Fuzzy 
Rabbit exclaimed. 

“Mother has lunch ready for 
is.’ Bushy Tail was surprised to 
hear Father Squirrel speak. He 
looked around and saw his father 


in the next tree. 
“I’m coming, Father,” he said. 
I'll play with you later,” he 
illed to Fuzzy 
Father Squirrel waited until 
Bushy Tail joined him. “You 
shouldn't have tried to jump that 
far,” he said 
show off, we get into trouble.” 
“Yes, Father, Bushy Tail 


agreed, feeling ashamed. 


“When we try to 


If a person can do something 
well, he doesn't need to show 
off,” Father Squirrel went on. 

And if he can’t do it very well; 
he is foolish to try to show off,” 
he added 

“Tl remember,” Bushy Tail 
promised. 

Father and 
Mother Squirrel were going to the 


That afternoon 


other side of the woods to visit 
friends who lived there. “You 
may go with us,” Father Squirrel 
told him, “or you may stay here 
and play.” 


After Father and Mother left, 
Bushy Tail romped among the 


















Crimay Stories 


Hle watched for Fuzzy 
Rabbit, but he didn't appear 
Bushy 


ing alone. 


trees 


ail soon tired of play- 
He decided 


and add them to the 


to gather 


acorns lam- 

ilv’s winter 
On one of 

acorns, Bushy Tail fe 

which he h 
He looke 

limb It 

I ithe 


s ipply 

his trips to gather 
und himself 
on the limb from 
jumped that mornin 
across to the other 
a long leap. No 
Squirrel had scolded him. 
ail 
again 


“Tt we 


wonder 


was sure he would 
trv te 


uld 


squirrel t 


jump that tar 

take a very stron 
her 

sOMmcoTE sald 

him. 

Bushy Tail looke 

Reddy Fox 


Sushy 


be ke w 


was 
him 
ble s« 


deep int 


that he 

the 

to keep from falling 
Reddy Fox 1 like 


him. Then he remembered I 


wouk 


V 
1 


( 


vetting on 


1 


\ 
| 


\ 


I 


} 


liK¢ 


very good at climbing 


He 
let 


vasn't 
as long as he 
trick 


ground 


was sale 
Reddy 


the 


rees. 


lidn t him inte 


I jumped across there this 
Bushy stated proudly 
had spoken, he 
Father wo 
him boast 
hed 


he jumped acr 


norning, 
As s« 
vished he hadn t 


von as he 
ildn't 
to have 
Fox laug 
“LT would have 
believe it 


Vail didn't 


ao it t 
Bushy 


vas going to be 


inswer 
sure he didn 
nv more boasting 
All squirrels are chattert 
Reddy tat 
Vail bowed his back ; 

that tox 
trunk of 


could get a long 


ind boasters, inted 
Bushy 


He 


1 backed 


wie uld she ww 


rily 
towards the 
he tree s¢ he 

[hen he remembered what 


“When we try 


into tre 


had said: 


get 


ithe I 


Snow we ible. 


off, 
la 


Bushy il stopped. Reddy Fox 


iad moved nearer the ther tree 











HICH you hoose 


pony 1¢ 
for vour own, R 


Ted 


“ ide 


ou, Grandtather 


to the 


reci 


filtecn or twenty 


slowly about 


frisked 


“For our ver 


cropping 


and gall 


ped te 
own 

eves sparkled. 

“Yes, fe 


ind take care ol, 
nodded. “Ne 


father 


I ir vel wht 


(srandlather 
w that vou and vour 


and mother are goime 


1 and help me vou 


ive on the farn 
wil have a 
. med 


school You ll eacl 


" 
mong Wa lk 


nutes Ted and 


They cf ild 


For several n 
Rov 


only 


nothing 
the 
black, 


which 


said 


gaze at ponies. 


roan, 


cream, pure 


and spotted should they 


( he Ose ? 


Bay, 


white, 


\ hites 


remember 


always liked 
first “a 


from that first summer when 


have 
me ke 
spent our Vacation with vou 
ars a 
his 


ol 


per hed on the lenee, 


his 


Spotty o1 


hands. Spotty 
Blackv?”’ he 
d Then he 

He's 


m Spot 


jumped 


“Spotty it ha 


ive chosen smiled 


Grandfather. “Run an 


Ill 


feed 


saddles and_ bridles 


ome oats to put in the 


That will bring them all in a 
hurrv.” 
Then while the row of ponies 
munched <¢ led Rov 
saddled Whitey and Spotty. 
‘There, Whitev, do you 
know you're going to school with 


2”? ~=6Roy patted the all-white 


ats, and 


the 4A 


me 


Now Bushy Tail understood the 
sly fox’s plan. He had 
Bushy Tail to try to jump to th 
If he fell, Reddy would 
lail 


remembered 


wanted 


next tree 
grab him. Bushy 
had 
Father Squirrel’s warning. 


Reddy Fox called 
“Tm for 


be there t 


was glad he 


“Come on, 
impatiently, waiting 
you t jump 


Lail saw I 


Rabbit coming through the woods. 


Just then Bushy 1775 


Fuzzy was hopping along in his 


usual careless way If he didn't 
look inte 
Reddy 

Bushy 


warning t 


up, h { run right 
Fox 
Pail 
Fuzzy, but he knew it 
wouldnt de He would stop and 


look Mr. Fe 


and would be caught 


wanted to shout a 


ip x would see him, 


Fuzzy, be- 


lore he had a chance to run. 
Bushy ‘Tail decided 
keep Reddy looking 
could he do it 


He 


limb It 


that he must 
How 


By jumping? 
the other 


at him 


} 
looked across at 


ippeared farther away 


wo 
He dug 
He drew 
himself up, getting ready to make 


Still, he had 


something to save Fuzzy. 


than ever. 


his claws into the bark. 
his run and leap. He saw the sly 
grin on Reddy's face. 

“Run, 
“Reddy 


Then he dashed forward to the 
He threw him 


Fuzzy,” he sheuted 


Fox is here.” 


nd of the limb. 
self at the other limb with all his 
He felt a 


face: then 


strength leaf brush 
his 
were digging into the 
limb. He 
onto it 


Bushy ail 


Fox had staved there 


his claws 
bark of the 


himself safely 


aAcTOSS 


drew up 


glanced down 
Reddy un 
able to make up his mind wheth 
for Bushy ‘Tail to fall 
chase Fuzzy. Fuzzy had 
Now Mr. Fox 
couldn't get either of them. 
Bushy 
limb to the 
home. As 


home, 


cr to wait 
or to 


M amp red away 


Fail jumped from one 


other until he w 


soon a | 


s Father Squirr 
came told 
had made that leap again. “I 
MT” he 


whole 


Bushy him h 


wasnt trving to show 


said after he had told the 
story. 
“T know, Son, 


loving 


Father Squirrel 
‘You 


I'm prou 


said with smile 
did it to help a friend 


f vou.” 


Ponies of Their Own! 


GERTRUDE 


whose ta ilmuost “wept the 


pons 
ure und. 
“Stand still, Spot, vou 


laughed ‘Ted, 
black 


mon 
as the cream 


ny with spots tossed his 
ground. 
Led and Roy 


start lor 


h. 


and pawe dl the 


onday morning 
hardly wait t 


‘Here is von 


ther sa d, 


} 
} itinh 


\i handing each 
them a lunch box. “Be good bovs 


forget to come straight 
chool.” 
Mother! 


home in the cits 
on the wav home from 
were toc hitth 


Hecause Wwe 


know any better. 
Whitey and Spot were waiting 
Early that 


ure yomed 


for them in the stable. 
morning the had 
the ponies until their coats were 


bovs 


shining. 


GERMOND 


Father! Good-by. 


! Good-bv, Grandfather!” 


‘Good-by, 
othe! 
thev shouted. 
“Good-by, 
Ips 


C;randtather 


three 
from the 

added, “Be 
the ponies home with you! 
‘ Ved 


the 


the grown- 


called doorwa\ 
sure to 
pring 
‘What 
isked, as 
lusty road. 
“I don't know, 


How could we ever 


did he me 


the, 


an 
trotted along 
laughed Rov. 
forget our 
yonies 

“He was just jokin 
troked Spot's head lightly. 

As the 
+ 


he whit 


Ped 


ol 
the other 


bovs halted in front 
schoolhouse, 
children crowded around to 


the A tall 


Tom led them to a grassy place 


pet’ 


ponies, boy named 


with a fence around it on the oth- 
er side of the schoolhouse. “This 


is where | (Continued or page 
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The Lost High-Topper Hat 


ROWENA BASTIN BENNETT 


ne butcher, the baker, and the candle 
Senha were all walking down Main 
Street in Tapperton ‘Town-—one in a cap, one 
in a derby, and one in an old slouch hat 
Behind them walked an out-ol-town stranger, 
and he wore a hig/ K ti pper 


When they ornet of Main and 


Central, right in the middle of town, a gust 


got to the 


of wind came around the corner. It blew 
the cap and the derby and the old slouch hat 
right off the heads of the butcher, the baker, 
and the candlestick-maker. It blew the high 
silk topper off the stranger's head, too. All 
traffic had to be stopped by a big burly p lice- 
man while the four men ran after their hats. 

The butcher caught his cap in the air. The 


baker grabbed his derby as it rolled down 
an alley The candlestick-maker pulled his 
slouch hat out of an ash can But the 


stranger couldn't find his high silk topper at 
all. It just eemed to have vanished—dis- 


appeared faded into nothingness 

The stranger moaned and groaned and 
wrung his hands 

“Never mind, uid everyone, when they 
saw how bad he felt, “we'll all chip in and 
buy you a new hat.” You see, ‘Tapperton 


was a very friendly little town 

But the stranger only wailed louder than 
ever. “Would a new hat have a fan, and a 
silver spoon, and a golden chain, and a paper 
parasol in it?” he asked, 

“No,” said the people. 

“Would it have three scarves, and five 
handkerchiefs, and two bunches of flowers in 
** continued the stranger. 

“No,” admitted everyone. 

The stranger burst into tears ‘Tm sure 
it wouldn’t have a WHITE RABBIT in it,” 
he sobbed. Then he blew his nose on his 
inded like a foghorn. 
those things 


it 


por ket tissue till it so 

“Did your hat really have all 
in it?” asked the butcher. 

“Did it even have a WHITE RABBIT in 
it?” asked everyone. 

“Of course! Of course!) Of COURSE!” 
yelled the stranger. He began to moan and 
groan all over again, “My poor white rabbit! 
My Algernon! My little Algie-for-short!” 

The people knew then that the stranger 
was a magician—for nobody but a magician 
would have so many things in a high silk hat. 
(A white rabbit especially!) They said very 
kindly, “We shall organize a posse and help 
you find your hat.” So they sct off at once 
on a hat-and-rabbit hunt. 
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Meantime, the white rabbit opened his eyes 
and twitched his nose. (He rubbed his ears, 
too, for that always helped him to think. 

He certainly was sitting inside the high top 
hat which was his home. But the hat was in 
a strange place. It was not in ‘Tapperton 


was it on a boardinghouse bed, where it so 


ywn, where he last remembered being. Nor 


often sat. Worse yet, it was not on the master 
magician’s head where the white rabbit al- 
ways rode when the master was traveling. It 
was on a grassy hillside with trees and bushes 
and sweet clover all around—a strange place 


lor a high-topper hat and a city rabbit. too! 


But sweet clover is sweet clover And a won- 
derful thing to have near you when you are 
lost! Especially if you are a rabbit.) 


Algernon, Algie-for-short, thought that if 
and nibbled a little 


he hopped out of the hat 


Sudy’s Treasure Map 


MARGARET L; HOPCRAFT 


Ai py dashed out through the screen door of 
Grandmother Yancey’s big summer kitch- 
en, waving a slip of paper in her hand. 
Charlotte Anne, her young sister, was tagging 
along behind, as usual. 

“Lee! Lee!” called Judy. She hoped that 
her cousin Lee would be interested, for she 
needed his help. 

Lee was in the huge shed, where, in old 
plantation days, farm implements and _ tools 
and bales of fluffy cotton had been stored. 
Now it held the family car and the station 
wagon, and Lee had a workshop in one cor- 
ner. Right now he was printing some snap- 
shots taken at a picnic the day before, so he 
looked around at his visiting cousins and gave 
a none-too-welcoming “Hello.” 

Judy thrust the crumpled piece of paper 
toward him. “Look, Lee!” she cried. “A 
treasure map!” 

“We found it in a shoe, 
Anne. 

Lee grunted, unbelievinely. 

“Honest ! 
one of the old chests in the attic 
toe. We were looking for some costumes to 


offered Charlotte 


It was in a red satin slipper in 
right in the 


wear at Grandmother's garden party to- 
morrow. 

“T don’t see anything to get excited about,” 
said Lee, squinting at the faded drawing. 
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clover it might help him to think how he had 
arrived in this strange place. 

Ah, yes! He suddenly remembered peek- 
ing out from under his master’s hat as his 
master walked down Main Street. He re- 
membered, too, the sudden swirling wind at 
the corner of Main and Central. His mas- 
ter’s hat had blown right off, carrying him 
with it. Now he was far out in the country. 
How would he ever find his master? 

Suddenly the sound of dogs barking in the 
distance made him prick up his ears. Dear 
me! Could it be that those dreadful crea- 
tures had picked up his scent? 

No doubt about it! The barking had now 
turned to a yelping and the yelping sounded 
very near. Poor Algie ran hither and yon, 
wondering where to hide. 

if he had been a country rabbit he would 
have plunged down a hole or jumped into a 
bramble bush. But, being a city rabbit, and 
a magician’s pet at that, the only safe place 
he could think of was the high-topper hat. 
For that was home! 

There was a secret about his home, too, 
that nobody knew except Algie and his mas- 
ter. The secret was that the high topper 
had a false top. Algie had only to put his 
paw inside and to press a little button 
near the hatband Continued on page 118) 





“It looks like a plan of a garden, a rough 
sketch at that.” 

“That’s what it is. It’s a plan of the 
Yancey gardens, Grandmother says, just the 
way they were when she was a girl.” 

“Those round things are trees,” interrupt- 
ed Charlotte Anne, who never liked being 
left out of the conversation. 

“See, there’s the sundial in the center, just 
as it is now,” Judy went on, “and the paths 
and the lily pool and the little arbor with the 
summerhouse. Of course, some of the trees 
are gone, and the shrubbery and flower beds 
are different.” 

Lee wasn’t showing much enthusiasm, but 
Judy grabbed his arm and pointed. “Don’t 
you see the Y, Lee, near the summerhouse? 
I just bet there’s buried treasure there!” 

“I suppose you mean silver and jewels and 
stuff the Yanceys hid when Sherman came 
marching through here to the sea?” 














‘ 


idole Ano Upper wrAdes 


Even 
pt )S- 


That was exactly what Judy meant. 
Grandmother had admitted it might be 
sible; but Cousin Lee pooh-poohed the idea. 

“If they. did bury them,” he 


later 


“they 


needed 


insisted, 
hey 
poor % ter 


certainly dug them up 
to. We Southerners 
the war.” 

“Looky! Are we-all goin’ treasure 


were micht 


hunting 


or not?” put in Charlotte Ann nth 
“Grandmother 


“We 


sister manner, 


Says we Can 
may,” corrected Judy in he 


“and there re I 
here in the shed.’ 
“Oh, all right,” said Lec 
I think it is a waste of 
Judy and Lec 
marked VY was ove 
They took turns diggin 
than it really was. ‘The 
caked; the air 


Smoky, 


tin 


was hot, hur 


Lee S setter, Care 


gate and staved 
with his paw 
directions. 

“He 
him, 
ing care of the 


thinks we re 
giggled Charlotte 


rire Anne, wi 
map since she wa 
to wield a spade. 

But nothing came of their effort 

Then 
those heavy thundersh: 
and the three chi 
Within half an hour it 


was over, as suddenly as it began, leaving the 


suddenly, it began to rain—one of 


wers that come almost 
without warning 


Idren has- 
shelter. I 


tilv ran for 


hole they were digging a big, muddy puddle. 
As they started to clean it out, Lee c nsult- 
ed the map again. “Look, Judy, I th 
too close to the arbor. Let's try t 
away.” 
The digging 
had softened the 


a few minutes when Lee g< 


was easier now, I 


ing sound. 
“ve struck 

“It’s a box. Ar 
There it 


about six inches in 


something 
Was, SU 
inches tall 


Charlotte 


fully, while Judy 


Anne dan 
tried f treasure 


finding were an evervd: but she 
ward the 


r! We 


couldn't resist velling 
house, “We fe 
found the treasure.” 

The 
that it was impossible to remove 
suggest n, they tried the wail 
the kitchen, which proved str 
cut the 

Lee dumpé 
What would they find 
Money? 

‘There 


ind 


lid was so corroded with rust 


heavy tin. 
d the « tents 


siuverwal 


like 


i 
smeciing 


was nothing that—just some 


scraps of faded velvet, musty with 


age and dampness. Wrapped in the velvet 


were two pictures of young girls, each in a 


small, round gilt frame. ‘They did not look 
like photographs, but they were not paintings, 
either. 

laguerreotypes,’ Lee announced 
asked Jud) 

lik phot 


“They re 

“Dag—dag 
graphs, only they were made before modern 
photo invented \ 


named Daguerre invented the process, so they 


what? 


something 


graphy was Frenchman 


called his pictures dacuerreoty pe See? he 


image is etched on silver instead of printed on 
paper as we do today here werent many 
who learned the 


like 


men in this country process, 


so good clear pictures these are quit 
valuable.’ 
Judy 


much oldet 


red how an ordinary boy not 


than she 


wond 
could possibly know s 
much Then she turned her attention to the 
pictures. 


‘Oh, look, Isn't 
just like the painting in the library—only 


Grandmother! this one 


younger, of course? 


randmother it the daguerreotyp 
“T do believe 
idy Then it must be a picture of my 
She 


you are 


mother, vour great-grandmother. was 
eighteen when the painting in the library was 
t be more 


The other girl 


made, but she could n than ten or 


eleven here. was probably 


, 


some playmate 


Fiving Shoes 
LELA K. WALTRIP 


ENITO had lived near the airport all his 
B life. He had watched the planes come 
in and take off ever 
invthing. He 
else 


since he could remember 


wanted to fly more than any- 

thing Senito lav in 

and watched 
blue sky 

] 


ves were dreamy. He wa 


we rid 
away into the 
thinking about 


Brat 


adobe Casa 


Captain Branson. 


ison flew the big D¢ 


Captain 
} right over Benito’s 


everv dav, and Benito had often 


seen him at 
*“Benit 


the airport. 

Benit called Mama. Benito 
got up quickly. When Mama called in that 
t f voice, Benito knew she meant it 
Si, Mama he 


th idobe house t 


inswered and ran around 

where Mama was string 

ng great pods of 
“Lake this 

Mama smiled happily at Benit« 

“T will sell all of the chilies in the basket,” 
He put the basket of chilies on 

and started down the trail that 


red chili peppers 
basket of chilies to sell,’ she 


il 
Sala. 


he promised. 
his shoulder 
ran along the banks of the irrigation canal. 

In the village he watched the busy scene in 
4 man led a burro with a load of 
wood on its back. A woman with many long 
red and black skirts sold pretty colored bas- 


kets. 


the street. 


He passed a pile of hairy coconuts and 


THE 





red 


and 


basket of 


many people 


a woman with a tomatoes 


Lhe re 
Accidentally Benito bumped into a 


were s¢ things! 
melon 
cart. 


his toe, 


\ fat woman with a baby stepped on 
basket of 
Lhe flying all 
place Benito looked at his half-empty bas- 
ket. What would Mama sav? There 


tears In his Benito began picking up 


He dr pped_ his 


peppers 
big red pods were over the 
were 
cves 
the pods. 


= ook, Daddy. 


a bov’s 


look! Chili peppers,” said 
Benito looked Ip, 


Captain Branson. 


voice and Saw 
The boy who had spoken 
was with him. 
“Let me help,” the boy said to Benito. 
Benito quickly wiped his brown hand across 
his eyes and grinned up at them. 


“How the basket?” 
Branson asked. 


much for Captain 
“Vente cinco centavos,” Benito answered in 


Spanish. “Twenty-five cents,” he translated. 
Captain Branson handed him a silver dol- 


lar and turned away Continued on page 112 
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What's Ahead in 
The Social Studies 






























in a democracy such as ours. 





Social studies now include all the 
social and physical sciences. Through 
them children must learn how men can 
solve the problems of living together } 


THE AREA OF 
SOCIAL LIVING 


: l he 
consists of the 


social-lwing area 
historical, 








EACHER is well as supervi 
sors ften say the elemen- 


y sch wt lum is too full, 
with n time t nclude more 
ireas of instruction. Let's review 


tuation [rom 


First, we must evaluate our 


thinkin I ibject-matter con- 
tent and method. Reading, writ- 
n pelling, and | h comprise 
rie mmon ica I learning 

written and spoken mimunica- 
tion. Teaching one of these fields 
mplies a reference t nother 
Deachers ip them ito one 
irea of the elementary school 


Likewise, an analysis of history 
ecography, and crence reveals 
that the fact I ht ind ci 
i tances of these learning areas 
re elated 
If we block it the clementary 
h | ! broad terms, 
ne suc I I ted tin scem less 
flicult. A modern program cals 
the cmp ( 
I I Arts: R din 
I ech 
it 
S | H \ eo 
+} elated 
" 1} var la 
‘ } 
Mat t ( ( s ind 
} 
H I rhe prs 1 educa 
tic 
The art ind cralt ind musk 
Even hese cali res cannot 
be treat 1 unrelate lly. \ good 
teacher frequently includes sev- 
eral categories under one them 


When the clementary program 
is surveyed from this perspective, 
the problems of overloading the 

iriculam are easier to solve 
There should be no conflict be 
tween the use of centers of inter- 
est and pupil mastery of skills In 
fact psychological data indicate 
. results 


that economy of learning 


from the proper application ol 


these elements. 
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geographic, scientific, and 

civic information which 
the school teaches. ‘Their facts, 
values, and insights are interre- 
lated. A child’s experience in this 
area should contribute to whole- 
ness of insight and the integration 
of his personality. 

Iwo additional aims are also 
essential. ‘The child needs to ex- 
perience democratic processes in 
Indi- 


iniuia- 


his school and community 
vidual freedom, economic 
tive, and the freedom of press and 
speech cannot be taught in an 
atmosphere that is autocratic and 
without regard for the resources 
of the learner. The classroom and 
the school should reflect a respect 
for individuals, social discipline, 
high standards in the use of learn- 
ing skills, and a realisti 


of individual and 


appraisal 
group achieve 
ment. 

The second concern is that the 
hild’s learnings shall come from 
in intellectual situation in which 
he understands what he is assum- 
ing to learn and why it is worth 
learning Teacher and pupils to- 


ether explore an area of interest 


intil certain problems are defined 





ue 


The economics of electricity as a source 


Providing for Instruction in 


THE SOCIAL LIVING 


AREA 


PHILIP U. KOOPMAN 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Lower Merion School District, Ardmore, Pennsylvania 


and studies 


sive work 


Research 


have the 


ire 


indicates 


vain 


selected for 


that 
children under twelve vears of age 


ability to 


inten- 


a SCTIM 


the chronology of time in hist 


Lhere is 


that mechanistic, 


terpretations ol 


an 


human enterpri 


h phys 


' 


the more 


science 


nol 


signifi 


en 


Ire, invenwuions, 


is no 


area Scientili 


techniques are significant only as 
their cultural implications are un- 
Science 


de | stood. 


tarv school must be 
social setting 


The content 


books overlaps much that is con- 


tained in the 


health textbooks. 
prool that science should be com- 


isual 


bined with the 


ical, and civi 


increasing 


geography 
se are 
ed. Man’s beha: 


ments are 


ior an 
’ 
)/ the 


tery f 


ronn 


and 


longer 


knowledges an 


ol scIcnce 


ographic, histor- 


areas, 


re 


j 


in the 
related to its 


alizati 


compulsive 


unwarrant- 


Cui- 


are 


1 chr 
esult of 

ni. 

ideals 


ant factors 


an isolated 


} 
ciemen 


text- 


geography anc 


This is further 


PHYSICAL LIMITATIONS 
AN OBSTACLE 


NOT 


The first ste Pp 


Ne ho | day 


and place, Select a topic of study 
itself 


that lends 


research content 


of generating power, and the sociological effects 
are of as great concern to children as the science of constructing a circuit 
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on 


our 


in ad 


to re 


pattern 


st 


ding 


ay ailable 


of 


ing the 
a question ol time 


n 
I 


of energy, the geographical aspects 


living 


few 


iIn- 


and 


ana 


school Children, if ence uraged, 
will always contribute additional 
reading materials and specimens. 

In selecting an area for study 
include the children in the plan- 
ning. Spend several hours in dis- 
cussion and reading research with 
them until together vou feel that 
a problem with a real meaning 
has been identified, and that the, 
know to what reading, construc- 


tion, and illustrative sources to go 


to find some of the answers 
A few of the centers of interest 
of this kind might be: 

















Wi t ick ] 

ind ‘ t < nve 
a overyv of Ar i by € imbus 

] t 
I} 1 his ( aphy 
t books would useful and sci- 
t ‘ t Ss ri 4 

, : 

é W hat soil i 1 nera re 
sources suppe ir munity? 
Chis problem may be principally 
< < umn iphn Read 

hi it ition and cl I 
i { 2) in | soil il j 
cate | du il Processes ind 
hist | j ] 
wstorical ck it ) t ure otner 
mpi ti 
Wi ‘ t ‘ ( t T cT ol the 
Ohio Valley an the Nort est 
| 
Ter pid d « ip ‘ 
ya , , : 
Deta ( I cal i iti a 
cok ca data i dely l 
} , 
ible 1} ippl ti ot screntihe 
prin ple oO col | ised i 
chine b i ni 
steel manut iltural 
it h U ( cauol 
provides scientific emphases 
») 
Planning, executing, and choos 


ing, exercising individual and 
group initiative, intensive reading, 
and analytical tech- 
brought 
command of children 

With elementary children, the 
common things of the environ- 
ment should be used to 
knowledge pets, 


construction, 


niques are under the 


further 
screntili string, 
old clocks, simple electrical wires 

j } 


and batteries, rocks, observation 


of water action Avoid expen- 
SiVE labs ratory equipment 

Science textbooks in sets of 
wild life 


books, and _ illustrative 


eight or twelve, hand- 
materials 
should be selected as a teacher 
has experiences in working with 
children in the area of science 
Pextbook teachin 


lining, ( l page 22 


ol science, out- 















AVIATION 





A Unit for Primary Grades 





Willa Lee Taylor 
Teacher, Third Grade, Rountree School, Springfield, Missouri 


HE naturai interest which all 
= children have in airplanes 
makes it easy to introduce a study 
of aviation. 


OBJECTIVES 


1. To help the children in- 
crease their appreciation of, and 
broaden their knowledge and un- 
derstanding of, aviation as it ap- 
plies to their everyday living. 

~ se the 


maps and globes in locating their 


introduce use of 
own community, their state, and 
beyond their state. 

3. To help the class see and 
understand just how aviation has 
affected their own city. 

4. To broaden the understand- 
ing of the group in regard to the 
effect had 
their community. 

5. To teach the skills which are 
required in the various subjects. 


APPROACH 


aviation has beyond 


“It has been several wecks since 
we have seen one another. I’m 
sure several of you have been on 
trips during the summer. Would 
you like to tell us about your trip? 
Did any of you travel by plane? 

Pictures were mounted on the 
bulletin board and there were at- 
tractive books on aviation, suited 
to the 
placed about the room. 


ESTABLISHING INTEREST 


“You've had some nice trips 


various reading abilities, 


and you told your experiences in 
an interesting way. Did you no- 
tice that there were only a few in 
our group who went by plane? 
Would you like me to help you 
find the places you went to by 
plane on the road map and on the 
globe? Perhaps some of the other 
members of the class can help 
too.” (Places were pointed out. 
“Why didn’t some of the oth- 


> 


ers go by plane Reasons were 
given. ) 

1. Inconvenience in getting to 
the airport. 

2. Reservations had to be made 
in advance. 


3. Fare cost more than by car, 
bus, or train. 

4. Schedule of planes did not 
fit in with the time they wanted 
to leave. 

5. Planes would not take them 
all the way because the places to 
which they were going did not 
have an airport. 

“Suppose you could have gone 
by plane. How many of you would 
have liked to have made the trip 
Several of you didn’t 
seem to think have 
liked that method of travel. Why 


The outstand- 


by plane? 
you would 
wouldn’t you?” 
ing reason seemed to be, “Joo 
dangerous.” 

“Accidents of all kinds are re- 
ported over the radio and in the 
newspapers, but their number in 
comparison to the number of trips 
Do 


you ever hear of accidents with a 


made is actually very small. 


bicvcle, a car, a bus, or a train? 
Ask 


night whether they have read in 


your mother and father to- 
acci- 
days, and if 
they to tell 
what kind of accident it was and 
how it Find 
whether the paper told very much 
about the accident or whether it 
Perhaps 


the newspaper about 
the last 


have, get 


any 
dents few 
them you 


was caused. out 


was just a short article. 
you would like to bring the article 
for the bulletin board.” When 
the brought, we 
talked about which type of acci- 


articles were 
dent was most prevalent, and got 
the reaction of the group as to 
why accidents usually happen. 
“Were there more car, train, or 
Why did the 
newspaper give so much space to 


airplane accidents? 
the airplane accident? Do you 
suppose there was a time when the 
newspaper gave more space to 
automobile accidents than it does 
let’s look in 


new spapers, 


‘Tomorrow 
books 

and 
for some pictures of bicycles, cars, 


now? 
and 
books at 


library 
magazines, home 
trains, and airplanes that were 
used long ago.” ( Pictures brought 
showed the early development of 
transportation. ) 


“Did you find anything funny 
or interesting that you would like 


) 


to show or tell us? How do you 


suppose people felt about bicycles 
when they first began to use them? 
cars? trains? How do some peo- 
ple feel about airplanes today? 
Why? 


class let’s bring pictures or clip- 


Che next time we come to 


pings of the newest types of cars, 
trains, and airplanes that we can 
find.” We compared the pic- 


tures of early development of 
transportation with the pictures 


showing the latest development. 


NEW LEARNINGS 


“Are there other ways we could 
learn about airplanes?” (‘The pu- 
pils suggested several ways. 

1. Visit the airport. 

Ask our parents. 
Talk to people who work at 


) 
> 
od. 


the airport. 

4. Talk to people who own 
planes. 

5. Read stories in books and in 
My Weekly Re ader. 

6. Look at pictures and tele- 
vision and listen to the radio. 

“You 


suggestions. 


have made some good 


I’ve thought of an- 


other way you haven't mentioned. 


Courtesy, United Airlines 


We could write letters to the large 
airplane companies and ask them 
to send us material. You spoke 
of going to the airport. When do 
think should go? Are 
there any plans we will need to 


you we 


make before we go?” (‘The group 
made suggestions. ) 


CHILDREN’S QUESTIONS 


1. How do airplanes take off? 
2. How do airplanes land? 
3. What does the inside of a 
plane look like? 
4. How do 


plane? 


you get inside a 
5. Where does the pilot sit? 
6. What does the pilot do? 

7. How many airplanes are 
there at the airport? 
8. How many passengers will 

a plane carry? 

9. How many kinds of planes 
are there? 
10. How 
plane from another: 
11. What time do the planes 


can you tell one 


) 


come in and when do they leave? 

12. Who works on the air- 
planes when they have to be 
fixed? 

13. How many runways does 
the airport have? 

TEACHER’S QUESTIONS 

1. How many people work at 
the airport?) What kinds of work 
do they do? 

2. How large is the Springfield 
840 acres 
3. How many planes stop in 


airport? 


Springfield? When are they sched- 
uled to land and to take off? 

4. Do other airplanes stop at 
the 
those scheduled? 

5. What are the different parts 
of an airplane what 
Continued on page 113 


Springfield airport besides 


and does 


each do? 


Of course, having a picture taken of the class standing on or near a big 
plane is an important part of any group's eventful excursion to an airport, 
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A PLAYLET 














e o 3 TIME: Aut 859 
F PLACE: The Western Plains 
. CAST: Buffalo B 
; D P 
a 
Dave: Am I ! ry! What d ve have t B ! Dave had a profita 
4 ody West t r Bill: We have smoked ha “ hows lines up in| 
} as ; 
A 
4 
1 d tak 
B B +} 
i 
Bacon Ham 
: Potatoes 
; Fina Coffee Apples 
f a é Ss Buffalo Bill and his 
: | Ie ° 
H Bean Soup Turnips 
, dl Roast Beef Carrots 
+ Dave: S Roast Chicken Pumpkin 
7 
a Bill: For dessert. we Corn-on-the-cob Blackberries 
y Siinine Witt dainan din tien on . ; Succotash Huckleberries 
for dinner? Life s now, One 
ul 4 \ 
To 
Bill: Perhaps they | the 
Dave: And thev! \ ' ' o= 
hicken with ¢ shelf 
) , Note to teachers: R se 
ill: ¢ wit Suc 
Bill: 7 ) Bill: Or ) 
I t be Dave: Maybe my moth Address: H i Sec An > Can ¢ 
kin pies. 0 Park A New ¥ N.Y 
Dave: | ! } 
o- 
Bil: | CONTAINER 
. r 
Dave: | ‘ , fo people hive bette: 
Bill: \W i 
Dave: | ? 
“ge —_ , | AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Bill: Maybe my folks are hay 
Da or huckleberries. They grow outside our door! a> 
Bill: Ch ey dra \ Now w i k ir Dave: Not getting homesick, are you, Bill? 7 
; ; : New York Chicago San Francisco 
Coors, Bill: Of course not | ets cat and get to bed. 
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IN THE ATOMIC AGE 


om, what could vou do if an 
M atom bomb was dropped 
on our house?” asked my elevet 
year-old son. 


“Mrs. Cooper, do 


| you think an 


might be 
asked one of 
mv eighth-grade pupils 

These 


SCTIC yusly 


itom bomb dropped 


here on our town?” 

children were thinki 

dominatit 
They 


served an honest answer fron 


about the 


problem of the world 


as a mother and teacher 


An LIM PFessiv¢ large brown 

velope had appeared in my sch l 
mailbox the first week in Septem- 
last vear. It contained The 


lowa Plan for Atomic Ener Ed- 
published by the lowa 


ber 


ucation, 

State Department of Education, 

July, 1950. 
Atomik 


combined a 


Words 


mental 


that 
fas- 
shrinking fear, ad 
knowledge 
I glance 
material and put it in my desk 
It lay 


mute 


energy ! 
state ol 
cination with 
mitted scant and po- 
tent curiosity! 1 over the 
drawer. untouched over a 
challenge to my 
of the dread sub 


mv kn 


month—a 
personal fears 
ject, my doubts of wledge 
and my responsibilities as a teach 


childre ns 


prodded my thinking bir 


er. Sut the questions 
lly I 


decided to trv to answer theu 


questions by teaching them about 
atomu 


encrTy 


ce man Is 
APPROACH 


You and Aton Ener by 
Childrens Press, 
book col- 
lection. cighth- 
le class and they took 
for a Then I asked, 
“Bovs and, girls, for written 
like 


story 


je hn ] cwe Ile n 
Inc.), arrived in a new 
read it to my 
notes 
summary. 
oul 
would 


report this year, you 


to write on some author o1 
that we are studving in literature, 


or on some industry in our com- 
learning 
An enthu- 


siastic chorus answered emphati 
* Atomik 


munity, or delve into 


about atomic energy? 


, 
cally, energs 


OBJECTIVES 


A. To establish the imperative 
need of good citizens if we are 
to survive in the atomic age. 


©) 


PROTON 


Helen Lovett ¢ ooper 


Is ae he r. Public 


B. ‘To 


mystery 
f its structure, 
1 


potential 


rob atomic energy of its 


and terror by knowledge 


functioning, and 
benefits. 

( lo gain experience in 

a comprehensive report 

D. To secure 
oral-English 
ae 


opp rtunits 
experiences 


cultivate the art 


lo create and collect vraph- 
I 


material on atomic energy and 


itizenship in the atomic et 


DEVELOPING THE UNIT 


1. Cla 1 ussion 


We agreed that we ought to 
Luci ourselves concerning the 
ls of citizenship in_ the 
orld of 


we already 


new 


atomic power! since 


knew something of 


the dangers of the atomic bomb, 


t was important to learn how 


atomic energy 1s created and what 


the benefits of atomic enerey are. 


2. We talked about the 


emocra 


meaning 
and the meaning of 
We established these goals for 
ood school 
Respect human pe rsonality 

Be fair others. 
b) Think of the people of all 


ciuzen, 


in dealing with 


and nationalities 


like 


races, creeds, 


as individuals ourselves. 


Schools, 


Bettendorf, lowa 


¢) Make the habits of our daily 
life 


with 


working and living 


that 


those of 
others, so fairness for 

all is the rule. 
d) Remember 


that freedom 


for a citizen means both privile ges 
ind duties. V« 
e) Keep informed about the 


world we 


ting is both 


live in Learn about 


Nations 
Learn t 


the United 
communicat ideas 


clearly in either oral or written 


form because that is how the 
know 


another. 
¢) Keep informed about the 


pe 0O- 


world can and 


ple of the 
understand one 
use of atomic energy and explain 


what we know to others. 

h) Take part actively in proj- 
ects which increase world under- 
standing and good will. 
the ability of 


the 


i) Believe in 
human beings to do good in 
world. 

Develop an attitude of good 
will toward others. 
B. Pupils’ question 


was asked to hand me a slip of 


Fach pupil 


paper with the que stions he was 
After 
listed 
questions on the blackboard. 
1. What is the 
lion 
’ What ts 


most interested in. clim- 


inating duplicates, ] these 


meaning of chain 


Boys’ GIRLS 
rr A M TFA M 


The visitors and the pupils took a lively interest in the teams participat- 
ing in the quiz program which concluded the study of atomic energy. 


Sn) 


NEUTRON ELECTRON 


3. What makes the 


( xplode 1 


atom bomb 


+t. When was atomic energy first 
d? 
What is an 
What are 
What is a cyclotron 
How can 
d to make sick people well? 


atomic furnace 


Geiger counters? 


atomic energy be 


How can atomic energy be 
d in manufacturing? 

10 What ( 

atomic energy from killing us ail? 


11. What 


atom 


an pe ople do i stop 
could we do if in 
bomb fell on us? 

C. Class organization.—We divid- 
ed the fields, 


Everyone in the class worked on 


subject into five 
the first topic and volunteer com- 
mittees developed the others. 

1. Citizenship in an atomic age. 
2.A 


atom 


simplified explanation of 
energy 

». Benefits of atomic energy 

1. Problems and control of atomik 
ener¢y 

5. History of 


itomic energy 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Safety report.Several chil 
dren reported to the class about 
articles in newspapers and mag- 
azines which gave instructions re- 


arding safety measures for be- 
havior in case of atomic bombing. 
B. Bulletin-board — display.~One 
offered to take 


of a bulletin board. 


committee charge 
Pictures and 
articles swamped the committee. 
C. Diagrams 

l. “Tagged atoms, 


radioactive isotopes give off 


™M) called be- 
cause 
Industry 


ravs and can be traced 


is using them in many 
a. Nuc lear 

3. An 

4. A 


known uranium deposits. 


ways 
chain reaction. 
atoniuc furnace 


world map showing — the 


5. A very big diagram of radio 
active carbon used in research on 
corn. 

D. Exhibit. 


ent elements and compounds were 


Examples of differ- 


displayed on a table with the 
name of each child who contrib- 
uted. The display included iron, 
mercury, carbon, nickel, copper, 
lead, 
sugar, baking soda, glycerin, and 
nued on fra }/ 


aluminum, zinc, gold, salt, 


vinegar. Cont 
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Rosemarys famtly moved to a 
/ ts ] / ¢ Helen Hickok 
Conservation is the one aspect of national defense in which every 


child can active ly participate For a study of one phase of consert ation, 
COM this page and the one opposite give you good illustrative material. 
a ’ The American Association of School Administrators devoted their 
Twenty-Ninth Yearbook to this subject. Conservation Education in 
But when she tried to question American Schools can be ordered from the A.A.S.A,, 1201 Sixteenth St. 
mI $4.00 

him. t bov merelv sho e V.W.. Washington, | ; . ; 
- he erel hook hi From the Superintendent of Documents, Govt. Printing Office, W ash- 
head and re peated, ~ A jinx on ington 25. D.C. vou can obtain “Conservation for a Strong America,” a 

the Jenks place vou ll find out 


















































list of publications ranging from five cents to thirty cents 


Rosemary stared after him as : , , © ‘ 

leach some phase of conservation this year! 

he rode away \ jinx meant bad 

luck of some kind. But what 
ld be wrong Had they been more work, and stich a_never- “Oh, let's not move back,” 


cheated? Had they lost all of the ending supply of troubles that Ralph and Rosemary shouted in 











nev Daddy left them wher Rosemary secretly began to won- unison. 
. e died Ghosts, wild animals, der whether there really were not “My chickens are doing well,” 
“ ki q She asked  quicksand~ all the dreadful things some sort of jinx on th place. Ralph said hopefully. 
wa he had ever heard of came int The garden did not grow well, “Well,” said Mother, “we'll try 
etimn espe Rosemary's mind as a result of the bugs came in multitudes to it one more year.” 
Zalph. wi the be trangve remark. Quick eat the tender plants, and the pas- They were all so sad and de- 
H oh she ran into the house to tell ture got 0 poor and scrubby that — pressed that Ralph said, “I'm go- 
mot the others what he had said the new cow, Flossy, did not give ing swimming, and try to forget 
\f H t\ hil- much milk. Early one morning, about it for today. Want to go 
the family heard dogs chasing along, Rosemary? 
- her, and when they investigated, “No, the creek’s always so 
(; Flossy was down in the big ditch. muddy and dirty I hate to go in. 
( } She was so badly injured that they — said his sister. 
" had to call the veterinary Rosemary suddenly wanted to ' 
The crops which Mr. Rawlins see people on neighboring farms 
, " had put in did not turn out well and ask a lot of questions. Had ! 
d either From the beginning, the everyone had poor crops this 1 
i wheat had a= spotty, yellowish ummer? What did other people ' 
look, and when it was harvested do when they had a jinx? She 
it vielded only eight bushels to wandered slowly down the road. 
\ R It ¢ a sill iperstition he acre: the oats were not much As she walked, she looked at 
Moths i Gomes Don't pay _ bett ind the corn looked so the crops growing on each side of 
R tt to i his w ss pindly that Ralph was afraid the road lo her surprise, they 
t ‘ incl swe il thew nhare Ww id not be enough were Very good On one farm, 
" feed the chickens all winter there was a beautiful field of dark 
; , ; t we've bought th rreen soybeans. But there was 
. , tt rake something queer about the way 
Ralph | ’ they were planted The rows 
? N k ‘ his tone that went around and around the hill, 
’ —_ not straight up and down the way 
R . " Mr. Rawlins had planted all of 
f Moth She he { ove! their crops. In the next field 
plat We're renting the there was corn, planted “curly” 
hiy eck fre n shares with a near neich- also; it stood up, tall and sturdy, 
need sen or, Mr. Rawlins. Ralph has with many big ears sticking out. 
Sudder i thin, | k-haire five hundred chickens and a ; She approached a neat-looking 
bov on a b me into the br ler rdered Mr. Rawlins brick house ringed by gay flower 
iriveway \ { 1 fror will help us get a cow, and we'll You just picked the wrong — beds, and a luxuriant-looking gar- 
he cit lidn't have a varden. We'll get along.” farm,” said Mr. Rawlins. “The den. The pasture, just beyond, 
“Afvy dad used to rent tl “And don’t advertise your ig- ground’s all worn out, and you’ was green, and many cattle grazed 
D ve C1 isked norance by asking everyone you can’t expect much from it. Well, th contentedly, All the dairy 
Rosemary. pleased to mak ew ce about this silly jinx,” Ralph it was a bad year anyway,” he barns were large and well built. 
end rdered her sternly. said comfortingly. “I didn’t do \s Rosemary stood wondering, 
Yeah \ ) t Rosemary thought that living much better on mv own farm.” a truck backed up to the gate. A 
mv school next { that f i on the farm was wonderful that In September the family held) man and a boy of about Ralph's 
here that lor immer. She helped Mother with i conference. “We haven't much - size picked Continued on page 127 
\ wouldn't we st ked the house and garden; Ralph money left, and evervthing has 


— 


u larmed mil ow, tended his chick- gone wrong this summer,” said Then 
“My dad savs the 1 ind looked after the yard. Mother. “Do you think we should they found 
nx on this place Nol | ta But as time went on, it grew try to sell out and move back to that the 

long. " narke rv hot. ar was work and town, or stay here another year? we wad 


ind there 


Yiur ou the Yeuks Place 
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Sut she found out what the trouble was 
from someone who lived on a farm like this. 





the soil-consewation experts, plowed 
thetr fields on the contour (above), 
and used other farm-improvement 
measures. "Finally they had a prred- 
ferous farm like the one below. 


tig Oi ce OE ee ta ree 
OMS avn take Se, eee 
7 Ohba ce 
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THE SOCIAL LIVING AREA 


Continued fr pare 


and memorizing poorly under- .. Pn eae 
stood principles of science have no EVALUATION IS NECESSARY | 


place in the elementary school. The teaching of the social- 
When teachers and pupils plan living sections of the curriculum 
problem-solving units, time is tak- should have definite and measur- 


ganize facts, draw conclusions when one observes the results of 
from data and experience, and to a well-planned program. 


THE STORY OF MEAT . FROM OPEN RANGE TO AUTCHEN Rance 
perfect the techniques of expres- 1. Increased motivation 2 


en frequently to do drill work, or- able outcomes that are apparent | 
| . 


WROGHE MA REED 


sion of ideas--spelling, writing, 2 O; ; ocliteent A 
pportunities tor intelligent 
ri 


speaking, or dramatizing. There stlertion of exticiies end date te 


should be weeks in each school pupils 
. sar 
year when no theme or unit is _—— ; 
). Opportunities for a wide ex 
used. ¢ hir 
‘. 5 , perience in uuman rela onships 
The emphasis in this article and democratic wot roup plan 
raises a fundamental question of ning, assumin esponsibilit elf 
“what to teach and when to and crow 

teach” content. Subject matter t Carefu 
1 proper concern for every hool 
As a practi il matter of wise use 
of time, we cannot depend upon 
the individual teacher-pupil situ 
ation tl wisely and econ mically 

select the scope and sequence 
It is true that broad principle 
of human relationships common 
for cloth ng studies especie lv agreed upon are a help! il 
ae Reade gu seV0 this point Ow- 
keyed for Grades | ; ? ude Be nd h Pp il how 
. ever, a broad scope and sequence 


; , chart permits ample selection and 
Your pupils will enjoy 


freedom, but at the same time “er ey vs ; Fr " : t rt rad soe : : 
story of RAYON most plots a course of se lected experi meat WO lac Ca 
important man-made ences. Lower Merion School Dis | = Spun nilineetiandl 


trict is completing a scope-and 


textile fiber ; sequence chart, developed is a ol byt , a te il ae te a d . 
° } jount planning project valu assloom dl § 


Again Available to 


r | 
P d . Colorful 16-page 
lease send me “Veachers of bel Grades = at Market” 

[_](TA)—Unit for teacher VALUABLE TEACHING AIDS FREE | ees 


TEACHING comes casy wih is ||] THE STORY OF A GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRY |) 2. resciers stan 


modern FREE rayon teaching kit 

Includes: Reader Coloring Book especially prepared for ase in Social Studies Sving suggestions lee 
let, Teacher's Reference Leaflet SSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESSSSSSSESSSESESESESEESE 
Teacher's Guide ORDER IN QUANTITIES—MARK NUMBER DESIRED FOR CLASSROOM USE 











cl iss use 
An interesting. informa- 


live story of the produc- 


|_| SA)—Student’s leaflet Wad today to: lion, processing, distri- 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING, 400 E. Ontario St., Chicago I 1, Il. bution of meat 

“THE CLOTHES | WEAR”. Individual i 
copies of reader-coloring booklet No. Copies 


for the children with clear pic BAKING—AN ALL-AMERICAN INDUSTRY | 
tures, easy-to-follow story. 1 cent BREAD—AN ALL-AMERICAN FOOD ree ) Pal ers! 
each for which | enclose . ©-pase create: unit in stery for the role o nedusirs 


om 
ontains a chart 


songs and other suggestions 


BREAD—A VISIT TO A MODERN BAKERY cupies of “Mash to 


in Ulustrated &-page unit carryin « story of the baking 
Here is a class excursion und a Teacher's 
illustrated te show how bread is m 

tien Contains correlating activities and qui 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Supplementary Materials: 
Our Daily Food (booklet) 
The Wheel of Good Eating (poster) 


- 
AMERICAN , Avioedy What Did You Eat Today? Check Yourself (leaflet) 
Enriched Bread (booklet for teacher) 
VISCOSE 


CORPORATION 


America's largest producer of Rayon 


| 0 Swift & Company 


Information on Bread and Flour Enrichment (leaflet) 


NAMI SCHOO! 


CITY STATI 
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This Valuable Teaching Kit o 





Beet Sugar 


at See 


Is Waiting for YOU 


A Complete Research Unit 
On An Important All -rémerican 
Crop Available - - - 


FREE OF CHARGE 





y Designed 


Ve 


For Your Social Studies Progra 








% 

~, 

~7— 
“iy 


EACH KIT INCLUDES 


TEACHER'S MANUAL—Background material plus a working out- 
line for the unit--helps for developing each section with classroom 
tested activities--program suggestions--games for a party--four 
interesting songs. 

A SET OF PUPIL FOLDERS—One for each pupil--four ye of 
activities and questions, each based on a section of the unit-- 
a summary folder designed to give the class an over-all view of 
what they have learned. 

4 LARGE CHARTS IN FULL COLOR—Each chart tells its own 
story in logical, easy arrangement--full, easy to understand cap- 
tions--beautiful color. 

12 PLATES OF ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—Scenes from farm 
and factory--pictures tracing the beet from seed to bag. 

AN ORDER CARD—For keeping your kit ready for use. 








THE STORY OF BEET SUGAR IS AN IDEAL TOPIC FOR A STUDY 
OF A BASIC AMERICAN COMMODITY 


SUGAR BEETS ENRICH THE SOIL—FOSTER A BETTER THE UNITED. STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIATION 
SYSTEM OF AGRICULTURE—ASSURE OUR COUN. TOWER BUILDING © WASHINGTON 5.D. ¢ 
TRY'S SUPPLY OF SUGAR—PROVIDE A DECENTRAL- 

IZED INDUSTRY .. . . THE STORY OF BEET SUGAR 

IS THE STORY OF AMERICA AT WORK. 








YOUR CLASS WILL WANT TO KNOW 


The Story of Seet Sugar | ee 


b ener erenananenananemasasenanamenananenenasanad 
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Through creative art, the child can 
give free expression to his thoughts 
and feelings He achieves an emotion 
al relaxation and inner calm that serve 


him well in more complex situations 


What's Ahead in 
Creative Art 











As an art teacher [ believe: 
(RT ENPERIENCES are es 
sential to the fullest develop- 
ment of all people at all levels 
of growth because they promote 
eelf-realization of the whole in- 


dividual by integrating his im- 


twinative creative intellectual. 
emotional, and manual capact- 
ties und because they promote 


social maturity aml sore -ponsibill- 
ty through eultiv iting a dee prone d 
understanding of the problem- 
deals, and goals of other individ- 


uals and social groupes 


{RT IS « “yp cially well-suited 
to such growth because it encour- 
ages freedom of expression, e¢m- 
phasizes emotional and spiritual 
values immtegrates il human ca- 
pacities, and universalizes human 
expression 

{RT INSTRUCTION should 
encourage exploration and ex- 
perimentation im many media 
sharpened peres ption of esthetic 
qualities inereased art knowledge 


nd skills, creative experience in 
stemihicant activitte und the real- 
ization that art has it roots in 


vervday experience, 

{RT CLASSES should be 
taught with full recognition that 
ll individual we ¢ ipable ol ox 
pression in art individuals vary 
markedly n motivations ime 
apacities and art is less a body 
f subject matter than a develop- 


mental activity 
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teachers in his field, t 


Se pte mber 1951 


SOME RECENT TRENDS 






IN ART EDUCATION 


rerue W. Randall 


Specialist in Fine Arts, U.S. Office of Education, 


Washington, Dt 









PLACE OF THE AR 
CONSULTANT 


The is be 
nt ) et t ‘ irtist 
tne \ I ft the 
t n hel 
t Ly ror qu N 
t t met! I teach 
rt 
Lhe leadership of th cw art 
t t sh be ay lable t 
teache } : 2 rents 
I ' 
ters re to the arts. He 
bye } ’ ' ' lace 
where t ’ ‘ deci 
I pe t art 
I! ( e sh fle 
{ tT Te ‘ ' ' 


1 the re 
' ? vr ry 
he , 
Cplac ‘ 1 ] D 
\l } h « DD 1 
‘ 1 that 
} , | . 
‘ ‘ I 
‘ t il 
\ ' 
+} t 
F ' 
the 
‘ nit 
| n tt n 











~ 


Nai 






ary school art is not to develop artists but to open the door 
fo creative expression These children 


leal toward formulating the pol 


icles, pre cedures, and philosophy 
of the art programs 
SELF-CONTAINED 
CLASSROOM 
The controversy which has de- 
vel ped around the self-contained 


classroom, where the teacher is 


respe ble for teaching all areas 
of learning, is justifiable. Wher- 
ever this situation has been at 
tempted, the results have varied 


in relation to the personalities in 
volved. Classroom teachers, undet 
leal situatic ns, should of COUTS« 
assume the major responsibility 
of the well-being and the learnin 
procedures of the ingsters im 
their care 

When a school staff is s¢ lected, 
the areas needing emphasis should 
be kept in mind. Competent in- 


1\ ials should be chosen so that 


S Droad t coverace «iS pe ssible 
in tM secured DN the staff 
SI itstanding leader in 


rt education be iailabk within 
the school, his leadership should 


a iulized as extensively as pos- 


PARENT-TEACHER 
CONFERENCES 
Schools which have attempted 
t parent-teacher conference for 
report have found it an excel- 
lent way of making the parents 
ware of the activities within the 


I In addition, it provides 


the parents with the informa- 


tion they need to help the young- 


ter more easily adjust himself 
ssroom conditions. When 











are expressing themselves creatively. 









































Lois Rinderknecht’s Third Grade 


Valley School, Maplewood, Missouri 


























EACH child began his design with a single center, and added to 
it to make a pleasing combination of shapes and colors. The result 
was his own individual creation, and he appreciated it as such. 
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Aelen ©. Shichs Pourth-Gnraders Create 
SCRIBBLE RHYTHM PICTURES 2 Wace 


AFTER the children discuss their 
favorite songs, ask them to select one 
which they know and like especially 
well. As the first verse is sung or 
played, each child holds a pencil and 
draws or scribbles in the air with the 
thythm of the song. While they listen 





to the other verses, have them scribble 
on a sheet of paper. Be sure that there 
are both curved and straight scribble 
lines. 

When the song is finished, ask the 
children to use a colored pencil to 
draw a picture from the scribbles. 
Check to make sure the pupils under- 
stand thai only the scribble lines are 
to be used in the picture. 

Here the fancy of the child comes 
into play. An imaginative pupil soon 
will see the start of a picture, and 
once begun, it develops easily. For 
those who have trouble getting started, 
suggest turning the paper to different 
positions on the desk. Let the chil- 








dren who are having real difficulties 
try scribbles on the blackboard and 
have the class suggest pictures to be 
drawn with colored chalk. After a few 
attempts, the results will amaze and 





stimulate the class. 

Transfer the scribble pictures onto 
art paper. These may be painted, 
colored, or cut from colored art paper 
as the children prefer. 

Mount the original scribble picture 
and the finished picture on one large 
piece of paper. A series of such com- 
pleted pairs of pictures will make an 
effective display for a bulletin board 
in the classroom, a corridor, or the 
school cafeteria. 
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488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, NY. 








Prenared by Institute of Life Insurance, 


Advertisement sponsored by Institute of Life Insurance 



















































































ARITHMETIC AND A FIRE 














IN FOREST CITY 


O,., MORNING in the middle of arithmetic 


class, the fire whistle blew. The fire engines 
raced up the street past the school to the next 
block. A workman painting Mr. Clark’s house 
had been careless with a cigarette, and al 
though the Forest City fire company tned hard 
to save the house, it burned completely to the 
ground. 

When the local newspaper described the fire, 
it finished the article by saving that Mr. Clark's 


loss was covered by insurance. During arith- 
metic that day, the class discussed the fire with 
Miss Cox, their teacher. 
Mr. Clark. She told them he valued his home 
it $12,000 and had insured it for $10,000 and 
his furniture for $5,000. 

interested to find out how 


who was a friend of 


The class was 
much Mr. Clark’s insurance had cost him 
Miss Cox drew an interesting chart, like the 


one below, on the board. She explained that 


different kinds of houses have different rates, 


depending on how fireproof their construction 
is. Rates for towns vary too, she said, based on 
their fire departments, supply of water, and 
She pointed out to the class that 
the neighboring town of Milfred, with low wa- 
ter pressure and only one fire station, had a 
much higher rate than Forest City. 


other factors 


To make sure the class understood the chart, 
Miss Cox gave them some problems to work 
based on fire insurance. 


1. If Mr. Clark’s house was a frame building 
with a fire-resistant shingle roof, how much did 
he pay for each $1,000 of insurance? 

2. If his house were insured for $10,000, how 
much premium did he pay for each year for fire 
insurance? 

3. What would he pay each year for insurance 
on his furniture, insured for $5,000? 

4. Joe Smith said his house was brick with a 
wooden-shingled roof. His father carried $9,000 





Cost of Fire Insurance for One Year Per $100 of Value 





Forest City 


Milfred 





Building — 
uilding 


Furnishings Building Furnishings 





Brick House, 
Fire-Resistant Roof 


12 


.18 .14 





Brick House, 14 
Wooden Shingle Roof ° 





Frame House, 
Fire-Resistant Roof 





Frame House, 
Wooden Shingle Roof 
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What would his fire 
If the 


of insurance on the house 
insurance cost for a year in Forest City? 
house were in Milfred? 


5. Alice Hadley found out that the annual pre- 
mium on her uncle’s home in Milfred was $24.70 
It was a frame house with a wooden shingle roof. 
How much was the house insured for? 


6. Miss Cox rented an apartment near the 
school. She said her furniture was insured for 
$3,000. How much would her annual premium 
be if she lived in a brick house with a fire resist- 
ant roof? 


7. If some of her furniture were damaged by 
water from a fire, but not actually burned, do 
you think she would collect money for this dam- 
age from the insurance company? 

The answer is yes. If it cost $9.20 to clean 
each of two rugs, $85 to restore the divan, $26 00 
to have the drapes cleaned, $29.00 to refinish the 
dining-room furniture, and $116.00 the bedroom 
furniture, what would her claim be? 


People insure autos, 
boats, and bugles, too. 


Later, the class listed other types of insur- 
They discussed automobile insurance— 
fire, theft, collision, property damage, and bod- 
ily injury liability insurance. Can you tell what 
each of these would cover? 

Fred said that musicians insure their instru- 
ments. Al reminded the class about postal in- 
surance, and Alice said beauty-shop operators 
had insurance against injury to customers. 

Helen Martin’s father was a captain on a 
She said that ship and cargo insurance 
Miss Cox told 
the class that marine insurance was probably 
the oldest kind of insurance. 


ance. 


ship. 
was called Marine Insurance. 
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People in all walks of life carry life insurance. 


ONE FORM OF INSURANCE 
ALMOST EVERYONE OWNS 


HE NEXT morning Miss Cox wrote two 
ft words on the board, “if” and “when.” 
“You have been talking about different kinds 
of insurance,” she explained. ‘They are all ‘if 
insurances.” ‘The class looked a little perplexed. 

“Well,” said Miss Cox, “you've talked about 
insurance that will take care of trouble if some- 
thing happens.” 
If there was a fire, if a man had 


The class was beginning to 
understand. 
an accident with his car, if a package got lost, 
and many other if’s were covered by the kinds 
of insurance they had discussed. 

“Now,” she said, “I want to tell you about 
a kind of insurance that provides money when 
people need it most. It's LIFE INSURANCE.” 

The class decided that they wanted to know 
First Miss Cox 
suggested that they learn some terms or special 
They worked out a list to which they 


more about Life Insurance. 


words. 
could add as they learned more new words. 
You will want a list for your notebook. Be 


sure to leave space to add new words. 


Words you'll want 
to know 


POLICY: An agreement between the insurance 


company and the policyholder. 
FACE VALUE: The sum ot money the company 
agrees to pay in the policy. 
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BENEFICIARY: The person who receives the 
money at the death of the policyholder. 


PREMIUM: The money the policyholder pays 


regularly to his insurance company. 


MATURITY DATE: The date when the face 
value money is to be paid. In some policies 
the face value money is paid at some future 
date if the policyholder is living, but at death 


if he dies before then. 


How does 
Life Insurance 
work? 


No one knew how life insurance worked. 
Miss Cox asked them how fire insurance com- 
panies know what to charge for house insurance. 

Joe Atwood said the companies keep careful 
records of how many wooden or brick houses 
burn each year, their value, and in what types 
Then they 
can figure how much money they will need. 

“That's Miss Cox. 


‘““Now, life insurance is based on the same 


of communities they are located. 


exactly right,” said 
“Life insurance com- 
records of births and deaths. 
From them, they make Mortality Tables, which 


idea,” she continued. 


panies study 
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show death rates among large groups of people 
at each age of life. The amount of premium 
people must pay is based, chiefly, on mortality 
tables. Add mortality tables to your word list. 
Also add the names of the men who make the 
tables and figure the premiums ‘They are 
called actuaries,” she concluded. Be sure to 
add both words to your own list. 

“Now,” said Miss Cox, “before we do any 
problems on Life Insurance, I want to explain 
the three general types—Ordinary, Industrial, 
All life insurance is 
Let's find out their differences.” 


and Group. one of these 


three kinds. 


Industrial Life Insurance 
1. Policies are for less than $1,000. 


2. You pay premiums every week or month 
to an agent who calls at your home. 


3. Usually you are not required to take a 
physical exam. 


Ordinary Life Insurance 
1. Policies are usually for $1,000 or more. 


2. You pay premiums one, two, or four 
times a year. (Sometimes every month.) 


3. You mail the payment directly to the 
company or to an agency. 


4.  maene examination is frequently re- 
quired. 


Group Life Insurance 


1. It insures a group of people, such as the 
workers in a factory, under a single policy. 


2. No physical examination is required. 


3. In all group insurance, the employer 
pays some of the premiums. In some plans, 
the employer pays all of the premium. 
Usually the employer and employee share. 
4. Most group insurance is temporary, and 
ends when the employee leaves his job. 
However, the employee can then change or 
“convert his group insurance into a per- 
manent policy without taking a medical 
examination. 


HE CLASS studied the three kinds. Miss 
. Cox asked them if they had any questions. 

“Which is cheaper, Ordinary Insurance or 
Industrial?” asked Teddy. 

“Ordinary,” said his teacher. “You see, it 
costs less to collect it. You mail the payment 
to the company instead of an agent coming to 
your home. And when you pay annually, semi- 
annually or quarterly, instead of weekly or 
monthly, the company doesn’t have to pay so 
much for bookkeeping.” 

The class asked who buys Industrial Insur- 
ance. Miss Cox explained that many families 
can make weekly or monthly payments best. 

“If a man wanted to buy a lot of insurance, 
always buy Ordinary _ policies, 


asked Jim. 
replied Miss Cox. 


he would 

wouldn't he? 
“Yes.” 
“Do businesses and 

group policies?” asked Ruth. 
“More and more all the time,” was Miss 


many factories have 


Cox’s reply. “Usually a person’s group insur- 
ance equals one year’s salary, but few people 


Men 


who are heads of families, especially, usually 


rely on their group insurance entirely, 


carry additional protection for their families.” 


[29] 









Straight Life 
is 

most popular 

Pye Royeyene!t lagen Sesecnely Beco 


ance,” said Miss Cox. 
“IT should think there would be nly one.’ 





commented Harry You pay a certain pre- 
tnium each year until vou die and then the 
Dbenehciarn et the money 

That vw kind, and the ku know 
best smiled Mi ( x It i illed ht 
j ind ha he lowest I 8 m rate f 
permanent form of lite uw Ti Lh polic 
holder pays his premiun ind in turn the 
pan pa the ta lu { the policy at his 
death The company pays even if death take 
place only a month after the pol bought 


Life Insurance 
in a 
small package 


Premiums for $500 
Industrial Straight Life 
Insurance Policy 


Age Weekly 


’ 20 $.25 
25 30 
30 35 1.40 
35 40 1.65 
40 50 2.05 








Monthly 


$1.05 
1.20 

















— 
45 .65 2.60 
f 
Lets s IPpose i al I ul igent 
r nd sell Industrial p é You would have 
: a chart something like the one above 
3 The cla tudied the chart M Cox asked 
t they had any questior 
If I want to b Ss p we tie I am 
twent years old. the pren nw he § ) 
1 week isked Lom 
Yes,” replied Miss Cox. “If you want t 
pay it monthly the pret n would be $1.05 a 
! th 
Would I always pay th © rat ked 
\] “7 t! . ‘ | ca 1 get 
older ifter all 1 have ca t ive 
| ince lon t Y K tha \ eplic 1 
Miss ( If it did 1 probabl ild not 
i] keep up the payments when you get 
older Rates are based on your age when you 
take the pol ind 1 pay Une ime premium 
eve ‘ 
( n only tak whet ire 
ZU, £9, or OU year isk ‘ | k t 
the chart, curiou 
Miss Cox laughed That hart just ives 
some sample ages Actuall fe insurance can 





be bought for any age | p to 00 or | A 









Here are some problems the class worked to 
make sure they understood Industrial Straight 
Life Insurance policies. 


1. At age 35, Charles’ father pays a monthly 
premium of $1.65 for his Industrial Straight Lite 


policy. What is the policy’s face value? How 


much does he pay in premiums during a year 


2. Pete’s brother has $250 of Industrial straight 
life insurance. His weekly premium is $.15, How 


much does he pay in a year? 


3. Joy Martin, who is 20, has just taken $500 of 
Industrial straight life insurance payable monthly 
Her twin brother, Joe, has also taken $500 of 

What is Joy’s total 
Which one pays more 


Industrial payable weekly. 
ial premium? Joe’s? 

per year q 

4. If Ruth, aged 


traight life imsurance 


‘0, takes $500 of Industrial 


payable monthly, how much 
will she pay ina yeal 1 How much w I she have 


v? 
par in premium in ten years om now 


took $500 of Industrial insur 
What is her 


5. M aril 


when she was 40 


*s mother 


weekly pr 


6. Mr. Seeley has $500 of industrial insurance 
taken at age 35, and payable weekly. How much 


would he save in a year if he had paid premiums 


Life Insurance 
ina 
larger package 


HEN EVERYONE finished, Miss Cox drew 
X) a new chart. “You have been work- 
ing with Industrial Straight Life Insurance 
rates,” she said. “Now let’s look at the pre- 
miums for $1,000 of Ordinary Straight Life 
Insurance,” she said, pointing to a chart like 
the one below. 
“Suppose you wanted to buy more than 
$1,000. How could you figure your pre- 


asked Ruth. 
“You would pick out the type of payment 


mium? 


" 


1 want and multiply it by the number of 


thousands. For example, if you were 25 and 


wanted a $5,000 policy, your premium would 
be 5 $20.75 or $103.75 a vear. 

“There is 
You will notice that the amount 
off to the nearest quarter dollar. 


inother point about the chart 
ire rounded 


Actually in- 





People usually pay “ordinary” premiums by mail 


I am 
just using estimated figures that will be easier 
I will do this through 


surance rates are figured to the penny. 


for you to work with. 
out the unit.” 


Then Miss Cox gave the class some problems 
on Ordinary Straight Life Insurance. 


1. Mr. Jones is 25. He is buying $2,060 of 
Ordinary straight life insurance. How much is 
his semiannual premium? If he pays semian- 
nually, how much does his insurance cost each 
year? How much would he save if he were to 


pay the premium annually? 


2. Marvy’s sister wants to take $1,000 of Ordinary 
straight life insurance. She cannot decide whethe1 
to take it now or wait until she gets a better job. 
She is 20 now If she 


much larger 


waits until she is 25, how 


will her annual premium be? 


3. In a year, what is the difference between a 
premium on a 99,000 policy taken at age of 20 
paid semiannually, and a premium on the same 


pol cy pa d mnu illy ? 


4. Mr. and Mrs. Bates have the following Ordi- 
nary straight life insurance. Mr. Bates—$3,000 
taken at age 20, and Mrs. Bates—$1,000 taken at 
we 30, They both pay premiums semiannually 


How much do they pay each year? 


5. As Betty’s father’s 


take out more in 


income increases, he will 
urance until he has the follow- 
ing: $1,000 of straight life taken at age 20, 
$2,000 of straight life taken at age 30, $2,000 of 
straight life taken at age 35, $1,000 of straight 
life taken at age 40. What will his total annual 


premiums be when he is 40? How much would 


his family receive in event of his death? 





Premiums for $1,000 of Ordinary Straight Life Insurance 





Age Semiannual 


Annual 





20 $ 9.25 


$18.25 





25 10.50 


20.75 





30 12.25 


23.75 





35 14.00 


27.75 











40 16.50 


32.50 
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“Making Hay 
while the Sun 
Shines” 


HERE IS another type of policy I think we 
should talk about,” said Miss Cox. “It 


is called Limited-Payment Life Insurance 
Like straight life insurance, it insures against 
death at any time. he difference is that 
premiums are paid for a limited time, 10-20-30 
years, or up to a given age, such as 60 or 65.” 
“Aren't the premiums higher?” asked Joe 
“Yes,” replied Miss Cox, “but many people 
choose limited payment policies because they 
like to pay for their insurance during the years 


when their earnings are highest. Then ther 


5. What is the annual premium on a $6,000 30- 
payment policy taken out at age 30? At age 35? 
At age 40? What does this show about the im- 
portance of taking life insurance early in life? 


6. Mark’s older brother is 25 years old. He is 
buying a 20-payment $5,000 life insurance policy. 
How much is his annual premium? How much 


will he pay over the 20 years: 


7. Bill is 20. He wants to take $5,000 of 20- 
payment life. What would his yearly premium be? 
His insurance agent advises him to take out $6,000 
of 30-payment life instead. Will his premium be 


How much? 


le SS or mort 


8. Mr. Monroe, the school principal, told Dick 
that he had $+,000 of 30-payment life. If he took 
it out three years ago and is 38 years old now, 


what is his annual premium? 


9. George Cox is 25 years old and is the father 


of two children. He can afford to put about 


$200.00 a year into insurance. The agent ad- 
vises him to purchase 30-payment policies. How 
much insurance will he carry? How much will 


his annual premium be? 





Yearly Premiums for $1,000 of Limited-Payment Life Insurance 





Age 


Payment 


30 
Payment 





20 $30.00 


$24.00 





25 33.00 


26.00 





30 36.00 


28.00 





35 40.00 


32.00 











40 44.00 


36.00 











comes a time when the policy is all paid for 
She drew a chart like the one above. 

“If a man could afford it,” said Kate, “I 
guess he would always take the 10 year plan so 
he could complete his payments in a hurry.” 

“Not always,’ replied Miss Cox. “If you 
know that vou will be working for 20 or 30 
years more, it may be better to pay premiums 
over a longer period of time That way you 
would get more insurance protection for the 
same amount of premiums Phat is why in- 
surance agents are highly trained people. ‘They 
keep people from doing foolish things and help 
them buy the right kind and amount of tnsur- 
ance to meet their particular family situation 


These are the problems Miss Cox's class 
worked on Limited Payment Life Insurance: 


) 


1. Alice says her father has $3,000 of 30-payment 
life insurance he took when he was 25 How 


much is his premium each year? 


2. Ruth’s uncle is 40. He has just taken 
payment $10,000 policy What is his annual } 


mium? When will his policy be paid up? 


3. Miss Cox told the class that she bought a 50- 
payment life insurance policy when she began to 
teach. If she was 20) years old, and pays a pre- 
mium of $120.00 a year, how much insurance 


does she have? 


4. Bill’s father is a business man. He wants to 
take $15,000 of limited-payment life insurance 
He is 35 vears old now How much will his 
premium be if he takes the 20-payment plan? 


The 30-payment plan? 
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Money for you, too! 


“One thing I think I don’t like about life in- 
surance,’ remarked Sam as the class was fin- 
ishing the limited payment problems. “I don’t 
think it’s always a good idea. For instance, 
suppose I was married and had five children 
and bought $10,000 of straight life insurance.” 

“What's the matter with that?” demanded 
Helen. “If you had five children, Sam Wood, 
vou should have at least $10,000 of insurance.” 

“Yes,” replied Sam. “But I wouldn't be 
able to save much money while the children 
were growing up. After they did grow up, Id 
be about ready to retire. The only money my 
wife and I would have might be from our So- 
cial Security. We'd get older and older, and 
maybe I'd die when I was about 80. Then my 
wife would get $10,000. What would a wom- 
an 80 do with $10,000? We could use some 
of that money to enjoy life together. Now... 
if I had put it in the bank ..... .” 

“Don't forget you would have had $10,000 
And you would need 
children were 


protection all your life. 
that especially while your 
young,” interrupted Al 
“Mavbe I better take over this discussion,” 
suggested Miss Cox. “AI is right, but Sam has 
a good point—the answer to his problem is that 
he could get some of his life insurance money 
Here is an important rule to 


life, limited-payment and 


when he retires. 
know: Straight 


endowment life insurance policies always have 
‘living benefits’ for the policyholder’s own use. 

“When you are 65 you could meet with your 
insurance agent. He would tell you how much 
cash value your policy has at that time.” 

“You mean the amount of money I’ve paid 
in?” asked, Sam. 

“No,” replied Miss Cox. “The 
of the policy is the amount the company will 


cash value 


pay you at any time if you cancel your protec- 
tion and turn in the policy. 

“Coming back to you and your wife at 65,’ 
she continued, “your agent would work out a 
plan suited to your needs. He might suggest 
that you keep part of the policy in force to pro- 
You could 


take the rest of the cash value in one sum, or 


tect your wife if you should die. 


on a monthly income plan.” 

“Say, now, that’s all right,” said Sam. “I 
take back everything I said. I can see now 
that life insurance really does two things. It 
gives protection to a person’s family, but also 


provides for the policyholder himself.” 


Insurance can provide an income for better living. 
Reaping the Benefits 


ou SAID something about income, Miss 
¥ Cox,” said Al. “What does that mean?’ 
“Oh, yes,” answered Miss Cox. “You should 
remember this. Except with Industrial poli- 
cies, which are always paid in cash, the value 
of a policy can be paid either in cash, or in 
income payments over a period of time. In 
fact, the policyholder can choose from several 
income arrangements the one best suited to his 
And if the policyholder 
doesn’t choose, usually the beneficiary can 
What's more, the policyholder can get income 
for himself, as we've already seen.” 


beneficiary's needs. 


“Having it paid as income is one way to 
make sure your life insurance money lasts long- 
er,” said Al. 

“Yes, and it means you and your beneficiary 
don’t have the problem of investing the life in- 
surance money. It also means a reliable guar- 
anteed income,” answered Miss Cox. 
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Two Packages 
wrapped 
in one 


eEppy WAS the thriftiest boy in the whole 
T school. He had two paper routes and his 
“Is there any kind of in- 
he asked. 


“Endowment Life 


own savings account. 
surance especially for saving money? 

“Yes,” re plied Miss Cox. 
Insurance. People who buy it want to 
have a certain sum of money at a certain fu- 
ture date, plus protection for someone else in 
the meantime 

She asked Jack to copy some figures on the 
blackboard. 


lowment plans,” she continued. “Of course, 


“This chart gives you three en- 


there are others, but these are used very com- 
monly. Let's see exactly what this chart means. 
lumn shows how much you 


Then 


A man buving an 


The twenty-vear ¢ 
would pay each year for twenty years. 


vou would receive § , 


endowment at age 20 or 25 would have a sum 
of money at age 40 or 45—perhaps to use for 
investing in a business 

Teddy studied the column a moment. “I 


should I get an 
“T could put 


money in the bank and get interest on it.” 


want to save money but why 


enaowment policy he iske | 


You have $1008 f protection all during 

the 20 vears,” reminded Joe “With an en- 
wiment poli pers ives monev and has 
tion at the same time Life insurance is 

P ly plar I know of which provides that.” 
‘That's right,” said Miss Cox, “and what's 

re, the money you put in life insarance earns 
terest lor vou .. and at a guaranteed rate. 
Now let’s look at the other two columns,” 

he continued. “People who want retirement 


me often buy endowments to mature at 


ce OU oT 65 Thes have pr tection trom the 
the he n to pa intil the maturity date. 

f they wish. they can take their money 

mp sum, or, the in take it in monthly 


payments for the rest of their live 


Study the chart Jack drew on the board and 
then do the problems to see if you understand 
endowment insurance. 


ment payable at the age of 60, what will be his 
yearly premium? 

2. Joe Smith is 25 years old. He is buying a 
$2,000 endowment at age 60, and a $2,000 20- 
year endowment policy. Which annual premium 
is greater? Why is it greater? 

3. At 25, Harry Brown received a raise in pay 
He decided to put part of this money into an en- 
dowment at age 65. If he pays $225 in pre- 
miums annually, how much can he purchase? 
4. Mr. McDonald has a $2,000 20-year endow- 
ment policy. If he pays a premium of $102.00 
annually, at what age did he take the policy? 


5. Jack Hawkins is 40 years old 


to become a partner in his uncle *s lumber busi- 


He has a chance 


ness. He purchased a 20-year endowment when 
he was 20 years old, and paid a yearly premium 
of $144.00 


vide to invest in the business? 


How much money did his policy pro- 


6. Jim’s father was a doctor. At 30, he took out 
a $9,000 endowment payable at age 65 Two 
years later he was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent. How much had he paid in premiums dur- 


ing the two years How much would Jim’s 


mother, as beneficiary of the policy, receive? 

7. Katherine Mader, who is 25 years old is a 
She has just sold her first novel and the 
a check for $1,000 


She is going to use 4. of the check as the first 


write! 


publisher recently sent het 


premium on an endowment at age 65 insurance 


policy. How much will the face value be? 
8. Ray Anderson has a $1,000 endowment at age 
60 policy which he took when he was 20; a 


$? 000 polic y pay ible at age 65, when he was 25; 
and $1,000 payable at age 60, when he was 30. 
What is his total annual premium? How much 


insurance protection does his family have 


9. Betty Clark, who is 39 years old, has a florist 
shop in Forest City. Ma: 
greenhouses in Milfred wants to retire and will 
sell his business for $10,000, Miss Clark has a 20- 
year endowment she took at age 20 on which she 
pays $192 a year By the time Mr. Jacobs is 


ready to sell, the endowment will have reached 


Jacobs who owns some 


the maturity age so she can use the money to buy 
How much will she have to borrow 
from the bank? 


10 Joe Alexander is 35 years old and wants to 


buy some retirement endowments How much 


the business 


difference is there between the cost of $1,000 ma- 
turing at age 60 and $1,000 maturing at age 65? 
He decides to buy a $5,000 endowment maturing 
at age 65. His yearly premium will be $ 
or $12 more than it would be for a $ 


endowment maturing at age 60. 


11. Harold Foster is 30 years old If he buys 








1. Geor Martin pla take a trip around the a 20-year endowment with a yearly premium of 
h |} f hen he retir He is 35 $200.00, how much money will he receive when 
old now If he tal out a $4.000 endow- he is 50 vears old? 
(_— —— — 
| Yearly Premiums for $1,000 of Endowment Life Insurance 
| Age Twenty Year At Age 60 At Age 65 





20 $48.00 


$24.00 $22.00 








25 49.00 
30 50.00 


35 51.00 


28.00 
34.00 
42.00 


25.00 
30.00 
36.00 














40 53.00 





= 











53.00 44.00 
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Life Insurance 
goes to college 


“My father has an endowment policy for my 
college education,’ announced Ruth. 

“Probably raany of your fathers have,” re- 
plied Miss Cox. “It’s a good way for parents 
to provide money for their children’s college 
education. Such endowments usually run from 
10 to 18 years. If your father took out a pol- 
icy when you were five years old he would buy 
a 13-year endowment. Then he would have 
the money when you enter college.” 

“Ts an educational policy on the child’s life 
** asked Al. 

“Almost always on the father’s life,” replied 
Miss Cox. “Then if the father should die there 


would be no more premiums, and the child 


or on the father’s 


would receive the full face value of the policy.” 
“Can't you use straight life or limited pay- 
ment life for college expe nses?”” asked Herb. 
“Oh, yes,” “But they 
would provide the full face value only if the 
father died. 
the cash value to help pay college costs. An 
endowment is the only policy that pays all the 


answered Miss Cox. 


If he lived, the family could use 


face value whether the man lives or dies.” 


How to retire 
on a steady 
income 


ACK had also been talking about insurance 
J The next day he asked Miss Cox 
if annuities were the same as endowments. 

“No,” replied Miss Cox. “Although annui- 
ties are sold by insurance companies, we 


at home. 


haven't talked about them because annuities 
They pro- 


vide retirement income, but they have no life 


really aren't life insurance at all. 


insurance protection.” _ 
“Who would buy them?” asked Joyce. 
“People who have enough life insurance pro- 
tection for their dependents and want to build 
up retirement income,” replied Miss Cox. “Al- 
so people who have no dependents and want to 
arrange for a retirement income for life. If 
you were to acquire $5,000 or more, you 
could buy an annuity in a lump sum. Your in- 
come would begin at once, or later on, as you 
chose. Or you could buy an annuity by pay- 
ing regular annual premiums over the years.” 
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A “Quickie” 
Package for 
Less Money 


Many home-owners carry term insurance. 


O FAR we have studied permanent Life In- 
S surance policies. ‘Today we are going to 
learn about a form of insurance that gives 
temporary protection,” said Miss Cox. “It is 
called ‘Term Insurance and the premiums are 
much less than for the other permanent types 
of life insurance. It is usually taken for a 
period ranging from one year to 20 years.” 

“Does the policy have any value at the end 
of the term?” asked Rose. 

“No, it’s like fire insurance or car insur- 
ance,” replied Miss Cox. “If a man’s house 
doesn’t burn or he doesn’t have an accident 
with his car, he doesn't ask the insurance man 
He knows he has been 


Low-cost term life in- 


to return his premium. 
paying for protection. 
surance works the same way.” 
“Why would a man want insurance for 10 
years and not for his whole life?’ asked Sam. 
“That’s a good question,” said Miss Cox. 
“Perhaps we can think of reasons 


a man borrowed money to buy a house and 


Suppose 


planned to take fifteen years to pay back the 
loan. He could take out enough term insur- 
ance to equal the loan. If he died before his 
payments were completed, the money from his 
term policy would pay off the loan. Then his 
family would have a place to live.” 

“How about a man who puts all his money 
into a new business?” “While 
the business is getting started he could take out 


suggested Tim. 


term insurance to protect his family.” 

“How about a man with young children?” 
said Phyllis. “He would like extra insurance 
to protect the children until they are grown.” 

““Many term insurance contracts contain cer- 
“In some pol- 
icies, called ‘convertible term,’ the policyholder 


tain privileges,” said Miss Cox. 


may change or convert to a permanent policy 
without taking a medical examination. 
“Policies called ‘renewable term’ can be re- 
newed at the end of the term period for an 
equal amount without another medical exami- 
nation. The policyholder would pay a higher 
premium because he would then be older. 


"A chart for term insurance would look like 
this,’ and Miss Cox drew the chart below and 
gave the class these problems. 


1. Mary said her father and mother had just 
bought a house. They owe a $5,000 mortgage on 
it, which they intend to pay in 10 years. If Mary’s 
father is 35 years old now, what will be the an- 
nual premium for term insurance to cover the 


mortgage? 


2. Suppose that Mary’s father wants $10,000 pro- 
tection for 15 years. What will be his annual 


premium? 
3. The Forest City 
planned a new apartment development that would 


take 5 years to complete. They bought $10,000 
term insurance on the chief architect, who was 


Construction Company 


10 years old, the construction foreman, 35 years 
What 


old, and the business manager, 45 years old 


was the company’s total yearly premium? 


4. George Schaeffer has three small children. He 
has a $5,000 straight life policy but wants more 
protection while they are growing up. At age 30, 
he takes $20,000 of 15-year term insurance. What 


will his annual premiums be? 


40 years of age. His son George 


Carl wants to have some extra 


5. Carl Mills i 
is 16 years old 
insurance until George finishes medical school. 
He is taking out $10,000 of term insurance for 


ten years. His annual premium will be 


6. Bill’s uncle was elected president of the Inter- 
national Farm Co-operative for a five year term 


when he was 35 years old. The I.F.C. took 





Yearly Premiums for $1,000 of Term Insurance 





5 Yrs. 


10 Yrs. 


15 Yrs. 





20 $ 7.00 


$ 7.50 


$ 8.00 





25 8.00 


8.50 


9.00 





30 9.00 


10.00 


10.50 





35 10.50 


11.50 


12.50 











40 13.00 





14.00 ° 








16.00 
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$12,500 of term insurance on him during his term 
of office, What yearly premium did they pay? 


7. Mr. McLean, age 25, a chemist at the Green- 
field Chemical Company, started to work on a 
The company took a $20,000 term 
What would be 


new prox ess. 
policy on his life for ten years. 
their annual premium? 

8. Jim Mason, 25 years old, has just started a 
new dry-cleaning business in Forest City. He 
thinks he should have term insurance to protect 
his family for five years until the business is firmly 
established. If he pays a $64.00 premium an- 
nually, how much insurance will he have? 


9. A family friend lent David a sum of money 
so he could continue his law study. At age 20, 
David took a $2,000, 5-year term policy to covet 
the debt. What was David’s annual premium? 


What's 
the Right 


Combination? 


AST NIGHT I asked my father what kind of 
L insurance he had and he said Family In- 
come Life Insurance,’ commented Fred. “He 
told me that was a combination of Term and 
Straight Life Insurance.” 

“Many life insurance companies have such 
plans. There are plans which combine Term 
Insurance with Straight or Limited Payment 
Life, while others combine Term with Endow- 
ments,” replied Miss Cox. 

“The insurance agent worked out my fa- 
ther’s plan,” said Fred. “Dad says it gives our 
family more protection. If anything happens 
to him while we are young, my mother would 
be sure of an income until Bobby and I are 
grown. Then Dad has permanent life protec- 
tion, too, because the straight life lasts even 
after the term part of the policy stops.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Cox, “a combination policy 
like your father’s provides some protection for 
life, plus extra protection while the family is 
young. Life insurance is more economical this 
way too, than it would be if your father bought 
two policies separately.” 
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life insurance companies. Eventually the in- 
vested money plus these earnings are paid as 
benefits to beneficiaries and_ policyholders. 
“Few people realize how life insurance serves 
our country,” 
with each other to provide the best protection 
possible. 
tary plan 


she said. “Companies compete 
Remember, life insurance is a volun- 
But at the end 
of 1950 there were more than 200 million poli- 


no one has to buy it. 


cies in force in the United States, a record that 
speaks for itself.” 

Then Miss Cox gave the class some problems 
to show how life insurance companies work. 
1. At the end of 1950, there was $150 Billion of 


Ordinary insurance 




















$51 Billion of Group insur- 
ance, and $33 Billion of Industrial insurance 
Investment earnings help WI e' 
pay benefit checks, Vhat was the total amount « I insuranct 
owned in these three classes? 
* 
uttins 2. Insurance companies put their money to work 
ww) so that it will increase by carning interest. At the 
bottom of the page is a bar iph showing how 
» the life insurance companics inve sted their mon- 
‘our mone ey during the year 1950. Your teacher will give 
you some problems based on this ge iph 
3. In a recent year, the insurance dollar of in- 
to wor a come was made of 78.5 cents from premiums, 19.1 
cents from earnings on invested funds, and 2.6 
from other sources. Most of it. or 80.9 cents was 
used for current and future benefits, 17.0 cents 
Hr CLA finished the term problems at 1 for operating eypenses, 1.59 cents for taxes. and 
in , j I! , 1 
Miss Cox said thev had now studied all 0.6 as dividends to stockholders. Make two pir 
the main t pes ol poli ( But she pointed out graphs showing 1) the sources and (2) tl ust 
that there are thousar f insurance plans of the insurance dollar 
Life insurance con panies trai their agents t 4. About 83.000.000 p opl were polic yholder 
work out an insurance program to fit the spe- in 1950. On the average each owned more than 
cial needs of each pol holder The agent two policies. Since there are about 150.000.000 
tudies the salar i the per n. his age. the D yple in the l nited States, we could say that 8 
number of dependents und their ages, and all out of ever peopl had urance 
of } f ior elle mo nearls 7. 
other factors Then he ests the best way Circle the fraction that tells most nearly th 
, wumber of people who have insurance—more thar 
for the person to invest h surance dollars. numt people who have insuran more wan 
, more thar nore thar Which is ereat- 
“Did you know there re over 600 life insur- . ; _— . re than . 
, , , er, the population of the United States, or the 
ince companies thi I it the United States F's . . 
, . number of life insurance policies in tor 
asked Miss Cox We should know something ; , . 
5. People are buying more and more life insur- 
tbout how these mpanies use the money that : : 
ance In 1900, life insurance in force in th 
0 ) t ‘ ntr \ is Ins am 14 " . 
pe ple all over the intry pa nsurance United States amounted to 14 million policies 
premiums Alter a small amount taken out worth $7.5 billion. In 1950, 202 million policies 
for operation costs, this money is invested in worth $254 billion were in forces How large 
farms, industry, and commerce. Larnings trom in increase has taken place in number of pol- 
these investment f course o back to the es? In dollars? 
UNITED STATES GOVERMAAENT 
SECURITIES 
ALL OTWER 
GOVERNALINT BONDS 
| 
RAMROAD BONDS 
PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS 
WDUSTRIAL AND MISC BONDS 
STOCKS 
25.7% 
mOoRTGAGES 
Mal TATE 
POLICY LOANS 
MSCILLANEOUS ASHITS 
PERCENT 30 40 50 
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What we 


have learned 
about 
Life Insurance 


HEN THE last problem was done, every- 
one sat back and took a deep breath. 


“IT am a lot smarter than I was two weeks 
ago, said Joe. 
Everyone laughed., They had all learned 


interesting facts about life insurance. 
“We've just done a little bit of arithmetic,” 
Alice. 


life insurance companies must do every year!” 


many 


said “Think of how many problems the 
“Let's see what we have learned,” said Miss 
They talked about life 

They added new words to complete 
Helen and Paul took 


and made a list for the 


Cox. insurance to- 
gether. 
their word list. notes, 


class. 
1. Life Insurance Companies sell three kinds of 


Group, and Industrial. 
They sell many types of policies. Some of the 


insurance—Ordinary, 


main kinds are: 

Straight Life and Limited Payment Life pol- 
icies to provide cash or income if the policy- 
holder dies. 
benefits for the policyholder himself. 


They also provide some ‘‘living” 


Term Insurance policies to provide protection 
and only protection for a limited period or term. 

Endowment Insurance policies to accumulate 
money for the policyholder's own use, but pro- 
vide protection in the meantime. 

Annuities to provide retirement income. 


2. Permanent Life Insurance policies are a 
good way to accumulate money because they 
combine family investment and family protec- 
tion. 


3. Insurance Companies and agents perform 
many services for their policyholders: They 
work out the plan of saving and protection 
which best meets a family's particular situa- 
tion. They arrange life insurance benefits to 
fit a person's special needs. They settle their 
policies by the plan most suited to the benefi- 
ciary. This may be a lump sum payment or 
income lasting for a number of years—or both. 
4. Life Insurance Companies help our country 
Some of the most important 
ones are: They help people save. They help 
people to be independent and not to have to 


in many ways. 


depend on welfare agencies to support them. 
They provide employment for many people. 
They lend money to business and industries, 
which makes possible new factories, homes, etc. 
They pay taxes and buy government bonds to 
help support the government. 


HAT bo you think of the list which they 

\ made? Can you add anything to it 
now that you, too, have studied life insurance? 
Probably you have learned many new things. 
Finish your word list too, and then take this 
unit home and talk it over with your father 
and mother. They will be glad to see what you 


have been studving in school 
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ition in the 
Third Grade 


Mildred Evans Zambon 





What's Ahead in 
Tool Subjects 





Teacher, Third Grade, Franklin Elementary School, Houston, Texas 


When I 
begin to teach the work 
of my grade, I take cach 


6 blocks or sticks from the total 
of 14 to see how many remain. 


. . i . “ . “i § ; 
eel salbeais: ann cnet anit mates Sem required level. are simple enough for the child to 
ing up to their name. Modern teach- 
ers are making them functional tools 


for achieving deeper understandings 


learn, thinking in terms of one 


Problems using the combination more number each time. The 


ee . 


ee 








and better self-expression. 


a 





child where he is in his 
work and try in as many 








I’ ALL started back in 1922, 
when I was in the third grade 
myself. I can well remember how 
I struggled to obtain the correct 
Not having had 


hav- 


sums in addition. 


sufficient drill, and never 


ing heard of blocks or counting 
sticks, we learned the combina- 


tions in a_hit-or-miss manner. 


Most of us had become adept at 
maneuvering our fingers, flexing 
our toes, and pecking out a series 
of dots to 


arrive at the answers 


I really learned to 


add when I attend- 
~ ed classes in elemen- 
MY Hg 


i 
ny 


tary arithmetk 


BY 
BY 


at a Texas teach- 
ers college, and it gives me great 
pleasure now to run down a col- 
umn, adding by endings as I go. 

My past unhappy addition ex- 
periences and my present feeling 
of satisfaction have prompted me 
to exert every effort to help the 
children in my own third-grade 
classroom to have happy arith- 


metic experiences. 


DIAGNOSTIC CHARTS 


In our citv school system, we 
are required to teach the pupils 
in the third grade the arithme- 
tic combinations from 12 through 
18. The first- and second-grade 
teachers introduce and teac h the 
facts through 12. My first step 
upon receiving a new group of 
children is to check each child’s 
knowledge of these combinations. 
A little chart 
binations he 
I concentrate on teaching those 


records the com- 


doesn’t know, and 


in order to bring him up to his 


ways as possible, to help 
him make good progress. 
Simple charts can be kept, in- 
dicating progress in other phases 
of number work, such as column 
higher-decade combi- 


Such charts 


addition, 
nations, or carrying. 
also show those phases of work 
that need reteaching. Much help 
from the faster and more accurate 
pupils in the class may be utilized 
in assisting the slower pupils to 


get extra drill. 
THE ADDITION FACTS 
All the taught 


con retely sticks 
or counting blocks. We are sup- 


Wa 


colored counting 


facts are first 


with ice-cream 


plied with the 
blocks, but they may be purchased 
at a reasonable cost from school- 
The sticks from 
frozen 


upply houses. 
ice-cream bars and other 
confections may be saved, but | 
ordered them in lots of a thou- 
sand from a wholesale ice-cream 
house for a small sum 
The combination 8 + 6, 6 

is actually counted, felt, and seen, 
and pictures are drawn, as being, 
without a doubt, the sum of 14. 
We write i 


many 


the combination in 
ways. 

8 + 14 

6 


8 and 6 are 


6 and 8 are 14 


We draw pictures of 8 objects 
and 6 objects in our tablets or 
notebooks. (All subtraction com- 
binations are taught 
the addition facts, such as 14—6 
is 8, 14 


along with 


86, covering up 8 or 


are introduced. ‘Tom has 8 mar- 
How 
marbles do the boys have 
lom and Bob had 14 
marbles. Tom lost 6 


bles and Bob has 6 marbles. 
many 
altogether : 
How many 
marbles were left? 

After repeated use’ of the con- 
crete method of handling actual 
objects, and exercising aS many 
senses as possible in the retention 
of this combination and experi- 
ence, the semiconcrete method 
Gummed seals on 
balls and 


is presented. 
cards show 8 yellow 
6 blue balls. On the 
often place the figure { 
butterflies, with the 
answer 14. We check the objects 
to be sure that the 
curately 
call out, 
ful little person will give the as- 


bac k, we 
> 
’ 


and then 
6 balls or 


answer is ac- 
written. Often when | 
“8 and 6?” some cheer- 
tonishing answer, “14 butterflies. 
flash 


combinations are 


Finally, cards with the 
introduced and 
used for drill purposes as well as 
for games until the response be- 
Much written 
work may be given also. On the 
back of the flash cards the 


binations with the answers should 


comes automatic, 
com- 
appear, thus enabling the cards 
to be used by individuals for self- 
checking purposes 

All of the facts involving the 
addition of one (5+ 1,6+ 1 


combinations involving the addi- 
tion of two (5 2,6+.2) can 
be taught by teaching the skipping 
number, or other 


of one every 


number, or as though counting 
by 2’s. If these are learned well, 
often when learning the combina- 
tions with the number 3 (5 3, 
6 +3 ) the child will quickly as- 


sume that 6 + 3 9 since 6 + 2 


8. However, using concrete 


objects to show that 6 and 3 are 
9, following up with charts with 
pictures of six objects and three 
objects, should never be omitted 
if the combination is not clear. 
All the doubles are, for some 
mysterious reason, learned rather 
easily, so the combination 5 6, 
> 3 tauvht 


6+5 is conveniently 


along with the double combina- 


The reasoning 
taught the child is, 
9+ 5 10, then 5 + 6, 


tion of 5 -m 
since 
being 
one more, 11. The remaining 
combinations associated with the 

ubles and taught in this man- 


ner are as follows 


While the children at their desks add the numbers on flash cards held by 
the leader, the others drill orally, using higher-decade addition booklets. 
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FORWARD-LOOKING ARTICLES ON 
THE LANGUAGE ARTS 


i) Remedial Reading - 


Why, When, How 


Ruth Martin 


Teacher of Special Education, Public School, Nederland, Texas 


NY teachin ol remedial 
A work in reading must ol 
necessity result from the convic- 
tion that such work worth 
while. Only a teacher who can 
give positive answers to the fol- 
lowing questions should attempt 
to teach such remedial work: (1 
Is reading important enough to 


justly remedial work when there 


is a deficiency? Is it possible 
XK reteach the child who has 
passe 1 his first optimum time of 
reading readiness without learn 
ing to read efficiently? 

Evervone will agree that it 
impr ible to overrate the valu 
ol re il reading readu which 
enables the reader t et the 


thought expressed from the print 


ed page Lhat reading is nece 
sarv in everyday life is evident all 
about us, The ability to read i 
required of workers in manv field 
Likewise the hool child needs t 
be able to read—to follow w 
tions for making thir to know 
how to solve problen t et the 
facts from textbook Phere i 
positive correlat n betwee ead 
ing achievement and progr n 
other school biect The poor 
reader i ilso the low learnet 
Another type of reading which 


is equally import int. and pe 


more so, 18 reading for ipprecia 
tion and pleasure. Happy indeed 
is the child who learns carly in 
life to appreciate the literature 
now so plentiful for every age 


xroup 


The term remed reading im- 


plies that some knowledge of how 


to read has been obtained, but 
that such knowledge is faulty 
How can the teacher determine 
when it is faulty enough to need 
remedy? Surely the earlier the 
need is recognized and treatment 
becun. the easier and more cer 
tain the cure 

$6 THE INSTRUCTOR, 


There are various tests which 


teachers employ to determine the 


reading ability of pupils, but per- 
haps the most widely used and 
the most reliable is the daily ob- 


servation of the child in his class- 


room work. Among primary pu- 


reading will usually 


pils, pt Or 


show up most readily in oral 


reading, although it is true that 
there are word-callers who can 
recognize and say words and yet 
not get anv meaning from what 
they read. Ability to follow writ- 


ten instructions is also a good in- 
dication of reading skill. Among 
older children, a poor all-round 
learner should be suspected of 
readin lifficulty 

Locating the poor reader, how- 
ever, is only the first step. Diag- 
! s of the cause of each individ- 


i teacher must understand the in- 


ficulty is not simple. But, 


dividual needs of het pupils be- 


fore she begins remedial treat- 


ment or her efforts will be in vain. 


Most remedial work must be 
individual work. At least the 
backward child needs to be re- 


moved from competition with oth- 


er children until he has gained 
elf-confidence, and has begun to 
show definite improvement; then 
he might enjoy and profit from 
ome competition. Competition 
only good when there is a pos- 
sibility of sometimes winning 
Practice is The 
growth of any skill is dependent 


But 


practice does not make perfect 


important. 
upon the exercise given it. 


unless it is the right practice. We 
are inclined to say that the back- 
child 


more practice, and so we keep 


ward or retarded needs 


him in the same grade repeating 


more of the same practice that 
was not successful in the first 
place. If the child dislikes read- 


ing, making him do more of the 
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same kind of reading under the 
same conditions will only increase 
his dislike. This dislike may grow 
to include all school activities and 
the teacher as well. 

All materials used for remedial 
reading should have certain char- 
acteristics. They should (1 
vide the correct level of difficulty 
for each individual, (2) give suf- 
ficient repetition, (3) be attrac- 
tive, (4) be interesting, (5) use 
childlike and (6 


have type of correct size. 


pro- 


) 


vocabulary, 


Two fundamental causes of 
reading disability are visual de- 
fects and auditory defects. If 
they are responsible for a child’s 
reading difficulty, they 
be brought to the parents’ atten- 
tion for correction as far as pos- 


should 


sible. When glasses are provided, 
defects still call for 
special attention to lighting con- 


visual may 


ditions and _ typographical ar- 


rangement of materials. Auditory 
defects may be responsible for in- 
Continued 102 


attention m page 


2) Word Files Help Teach 
Phonics, Reading, Spelling 


Helen Kitchell Evans 


Teacher, 


IKE many other teachers, I 
§ have read a large number of 
books methods 
ind techniques in teaching. Af- 


suggesting new 


ter reading Grace M. Fernald’s 
book on the system of filing 
words (Remedial Techniques in 


Basic School Subjects, published 
by McGraw-Hill), 1 took the book 
back to the 
marking, “Yes, it might work with 


school library, re- 
1 small group, but how could I 
ever do it with thirty-four first- 
graders?’ I could see the grand 
shuffle of cards falling to the floor, 
irds lost, and general confusion. 
However, after a summer's rest, 
I took courage and thought that 
it might be interesting to see just 


My 


principal believes that nothing is 


what the results would be. 


impossible if one plans, and then 
With 
cheerful words, “Sure, you can 


works at the plan. her 


do it,” we began. 
Each child brought to school a 
strong cardboard box. \ cake- 


flour box is a good one to use. 
These were covered with wallpa- 
per or plain white paper decorat- 
ed with crayon pictures. 
obtained an 


Then child 
index file and a package of 3” x 


each 


5” cards. Since several children 


were unable to buy filing cards, I 


First Grade, Public School, St. Clair, Missouri 


asked an insurance company to 
On the 
clean side of these cards, the chil- 
dren. printed their words. 


save used cards for me. 


As soon as we began our read- 
ing program, words were placed 
in the file. One word at a time 
written the blackboard. 
Each child put that word on a 
card. After seeing that the word 
had been written correctly on 
each of thirty-four cards, I placed 
the next word upon the black- 
In this manner the files 
Each new word 
I’ve used the 
filing system for a year now and 
recommend it highly. 

The children in our school sys- 
tem do not take the basic readers 
home, but the word list of these 
readers placed in the file can go 
the 
flash cards for home use. 


was on 


be yard. 
began to grow. 
was added to them. 


cards serve as 
Older 
children, parents, or the children 


home where 


themselves use them, and it is sur- 
prising how much sooner the vo- 
cabulary is mastered. As a result, 
the program has pro- 
gressed faster than jn the years 


reading 


when the filing system was not 
used. 

Spelling as a formal subject is 
not first grade, but 
(Continued on page 104) 


taught in 
using the 
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B) Commonplaces Make 
Exceptional Compositions 


Margaret Hendrickson 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Draper School, Schenectady, New York 


HE compositions written by 
By children for English classes 
are often very uninteresting. <A 
major reason for this is that the 
young authors do not fully utilize 
their daily experiences in their 
writings. Surrounded by a world 
rich in color, motion, texture, 
sound, and smell, pupils are able 
to express very little of their reac- 
tion to it unless they receive en- 
couragement and help. 

Fresh, new, and convincing 
ways of expressing one’s reactions 
develop either in the traditional 
or in the activity-type classroom 
It will take time before every 
child relaxes « nough to disclose t 
others his own individual view of 
the world around and within him. 
Children are keen observers but, 
like adults, their thoughts and re- 
actions are often bottled up in- 
side. When some children in a 
class begin to “pour out,” teach- 
ers will not have the problem of 
holding the other children’s inter- 
est, for then composition work 
will keep them all spellbound. The 
formal aspects of writing—cap- 
italization, punctuation, grammar 
—are learned quicker when pupils 
enjoy written-language classes. 

Through creative-composition 
writing, the child also gains in- 
sight into his own problems and 
those of his classmates. The child, 
a natural egotist, will begin to 
have a sympathetic understand- 
ing of others’ difficulties. He will 
also begin to grasp others’ reac- 
tions to him and his ideas. He 
can begin to see how and why his 
own behavior and attitudes may 
need to be adjusted or changed. 
And there is the thrill of discover- 
ing for oneself the naive and won- 
dering person that each of us is! 

The following is an account of 
my experiences with a class of 
fifth-graders in writing creative 
compositions. I organized my 
procedure around the weaknesses 
of my class, which J discovered 
after analyzing their first compo- 
sitions. The children needed help 
in developing these abilities: 

Re To describe in detail one 
incident, rather than relating a 
chain of loosely connected inci- 
dents. 

9. To describe or analyze their 
inner reactions to situations, col- 


ors, sights, sounds, and so on. 


}. To avoid monotonous and 
repetitious words or phrases. 

4. To express thoughts with 
continuity and in order, omitting 
irrelevant fact. 

>. To plan interesting begin- 
nings and titles, and to work out 
endings that make a composition 
sound finished. 

Work on technical difficulties 
was done during individual con- 
ference periods and drill sessions. 

faulty 
upon the blackboard 


Sometimes compositions 
were put 
and corrections were suggested 
by the pupils. 

For each new type of story that 
we attempted, we prepared a 
short outline to guide those who 
found writing difficult. Following 
is a sample outline that we used 
when we wrote about cheese. 

When we studied dairying in so- 
cial studies we brought to school 
samples of as many different kinds 
We eni- 


joyed a cheese-and-cracker party 


of cheese as we could. 


before we did our writing.) 
1. How it 


shape, and so on. 


looks color, size, 


How it smells. 
3. How it feels 
+. How it tastes. 


5. How I feel about 
individual reactions 


texture 
cheese 


6. How cheese is made. 

One of our first composition 
assignments was to relate what 
happened from the time the child 
was aroused in the morning until 
he arrived at school. Following 


is one of the stories. 


Every morning when I have to 
get up I want to sleep. After 
awhile I start to get up and get 
dressed. I put on on piece ol 
clothing at a time, very 
After I am dressed I make my bed, 
Soon it’s ten of eight 
I comb my hair, very fast. My 
I go out to the 
When I 


finish eating it is a quarter after 


slowly 
very slowly. 


mother calls me. 
tchen to eat, very fast. 


eight. I run around gathering up 
my books. I rush outside and hop 
on my bike. Soon I’m on my way 
to school. I leave my bike at my 
finally at 
school just when the bell is ringing 


father’s store. I am 


The best compositions from 


this group illustrated how inter- 
esting the commonplace material 
of each morning's activities can 
be. This theme also emphasized 
proper sequence, and the children 
quickly realized its importance 


Our next step was to take one 
incident of a morning and to de- 
velop it in detail. The children 
were asked to describe the dress- 
ing process or any other incident. 
One composition is given below. 

In the morning after I get up I 
comb and brush my hair. I brush 
my hair under and over. I brush 
and brush until the tangles are out. 
Then I brush until my hair gets 
shiny. When I am through brush- 
ing I comb it. I wet the comb and 
run it through my hair. My hair 
is then done. But when I get to 
school it is a mess. 


The pupils who described their 
experiences honestly had the sto- 


ries that other class members en- 
joyed hearing most. Children 
who were reluctant to state their 
inner feelings and thoughts began 
to lose that fear. 

The class members criticized 
one another’s compositions by se- 
lecting the “best parts.” No child 
needed to be ashamed of telling 
his experiences in his own pec uliar 
manner. Phrases showing beauty 
or accuracy of perception stood 
out, and the children began to 
develop the ability to criticize 
sympathetically their friends’ sto- 
ries. Uninteresting parts were 
ignored. Continued on page 110 


4) A Program for Word Analysis 


‘ Lucile H. Latting 


Supervisor of Elementary Education, 
State Department of Education, Colorado 


HE most common cause of 
4 Y confusion and slow learning 
in beginning reading is the child’s 
failure to become independent in 
Often the 
failure is due to lack of a good 


word identification. 
readiness program for word iden- 
tification; such a program should 
be started in the kindergarten 
and continued in the first grade. 
This program in readiness for 
word identification includes audi- 
tory and visual discrimination, 
and training in the use of oral 
context. Experimental teaching 
has proved that good word dis- 
crimination involves both audi- 
tery perception and visual per- 
< eption. 

Phonics should be recognized 
as one of several aids in the in- 
tricate process of word indentifi- 
cation and recognition. For many 
vears, the teaching of phonics was 
not sufficiently functional and 
many children became word call- 
ers. Scientific principles of the 
teaching of phonics have changed. 
Research shows a more functional 
procedure, rather than the old 
phonetic drill. ‘Teaching of word 
analysis should never be carried 
out at the expense of actual read- 


ing experience. 


COMMON QUESTIONS 
ABOUT WORD ANALYSIS 


A. When shall training begin? 
Word analysis should not be start- 
ed until: 

1. The child has learned to deal 
with meanings in reading. 

2. The child has learned through 
preparatory work to use context 
and picture clues when meeting a 
strange word and is able to see 


differences in forms of words and 
in sounds of words. (Auditory 
training is begun in the kinder- 
garten as a preparation for word 
analysis. 

B. In what grades shall training 
begin? 

1. Begin in the first grade and 
teach only those single consonant 
elements, consonant blends, and 
speech consonants that are used 
in the initial position in the vo- 
cabulary of books to be read. 

2. Teaeh more word analysis in 
second grade than in first, and 
more in the third than in second. 
3. Dictionary work is usually be- 
gun in the fourth grade, where 
pupils are taught to use the pro- 
nunciation key given in the dic- 
tionary. 

4. Continue to use word analysis 
with all slow and remedial read- 
ers throughout the grades and 
even in high school, as nearly all 
poor readers have difficulty with 
sounds, 

C. Should the word-analysis les- 
son be given in a separate period 
from the reading?—Yes. The word 
analysis should be given in a sep- 
arate period so that the child can 
develop the skill of word recog- 
nition for reading. 

D. Should letters be called by 
name or sound in word analysis? 
Names of letters should be used 
in speaking of them rather than 
their sounds, because the various 
sounds are spelled in so many dif- 
ferent ways. 

E. How does structural analysis 
differ from phonetic analysis?— 
The two kinds of word analysis are 
phonetic and structural. Struc- 
tural Continued on page 115 
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In Theory 


PAUL WITTY 


Professor 


Northwestern Univers 
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ty, Evanston 


Education, 


[he third step involved varied 


sensory experiences to assure a full 
understanding of the different ob- 
which words refer. 


World War Il. public 


have increasingly en 


jects t 

since 
schools 
ployed filmstrips and films. Film 
strips are included as parts of the 
basal reading programs of several 
book 
able alse for 


} 
and social studies 


companies, and are avail- 


SCI 


instruction 


cree 
Sound films have been similarly 
leveloped. One far-reaching pro 
gram has involved the preparation 
" 


{ film-readers to accompany fa- 


vorite films For example, a set 
It's Fun to Find Out 
Heath & Co 


for primary grades 


t readers 

Series, D. ( has 
been prepared 
films 
The 


are illustrated with pho- 


to use in association with 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
bow klets 
tographs from the films 

hil- 
lren for each film by telling them 
of the nature and back- 
ground of the Through 
the film the pupils a quire the vo- 


The teacher prepares the 


something 


story 


cabularvy for understanding the 


story that will be read later The 
hildren discuss the film after its 
showing and use the new words 


orally in varied forms, following 


steps like those in the Army pro- 
gram 

Thus the use of films and film 
readers affords one wavy of pro 


a common background of 


experience for children, through 


lramatic visual stimuli associated 


with familiar experience. 

he phenomenal success of the 
children employing these booklets 
suggests their value in improving 
the efficiency of reading instruc 
thane 


Many teachers report con- 


iderable gains in fluency in silent 


reading and unprecedented gains 
n reading skill attending the use 
f the booklets. These results and 


endorsements will require valida 
How- 


evidence al 


tion by careful research 


there is clear 
that the primary 
will find the use of the film and 
the film-reader an effective 


to foster gains in reading skill. 


ever, 


ready teacher 


way 
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In Action 





CHESTER W. OSGOOD 


Director of Audio-Visual Education, 


Public 


HIS is a report of a film- 
reader demonstration at the 
Green River School in Greenfield, 


Massachusetts, May 7, by Miss 


Leana Geddie, Reading Consult- 


ant of D. C. Heath & Co., in co- 
operation with Mr, Barton | 
Plimpton of Encyclopaedia Bri 
tannica Films 

Fifteen second-grade children 
representing a cross section of a 
normal group including  supe- 
rio}. iveTagc, and poor readers, 
formed the demonstration class 
Except for the number of chil- 
lren involved, which was pur- 
posely Kept iow, every attempt 
was made to make this group as 


nearly 


Before the demonstration, Miss 


CGeddi 


average as pe ssible 


minutes get 


spe nt filteen 


tin young- 


acqua nted with the 
sters Lhen., after the 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
The 
ave a copy of the film-reader, 
The Fireman. to each child 


ow saw the book for the first 


showing 
1 film, Fireman she 


who 


time 


The children were asked to look 


through the readers and to com- 
ment on anything which looked 
familiar to them The children 


said immediately that the pictures 
I the box k 
those seen in the film 
Miss Geddie then questi ned 
the children in regard to their 
knowledge of the local fire de 
They talked about fire- 
fighting equipment they had seen, 
and of fires 


were the same as 


partment 


of fire drills in schools, 


they had observed Eve ryvone was 
anxious to participate in this dis- 
cussion and Miss Geddi« 


child had an opportunity to 


saw that 
each 
ontribute something 

\ discussion followed of 
the group liked best in the film 
hen Miss Geddie questioned the 
class on the points she wished to 


what 


emphasize or ones which she felt 


might have been overlooked dur- 
ing the conversation period 

In the 
story, both silent and oral reading 


The chil- 


read 


actual reading of the film 


techniques were used 


iren were asked to certain 


Schools, Greenfield 


Massachusetts 


sections of the book silently and 
retell what they had Vol- 
ager to read other 
orally. An 


situation was used, with the other 


read. 
unteers were e€ 
selections audience 
children listening rather thar. fol- 
lowing in their books 

When any vocabulary difficulties 
occurred, Miss Geddie asked the 
members of the group to recall 
what had happened in the film 
and by adroit 


questioning was 


able, generally, to have the bovs 
and girls themselves provide the 
correct word. ‘Thus the demon- 


stration proceeded until each child 


had been able to show, by answer- 


ing questions and reading orally, 


his ability to read and compre- 


hend material of that grade level. 
Had 


this been a normal class- 


room activity, other possibilities 
for enhancing the lesson would 
have presented themselves. A sec- 
md showing of the film might 


have been given prior to the read- 
itself, to settle dis- 
points or details 
the 
film might have 


day 


ing activity 
puted clarify 


missed in original 


he 


one 


presenta- 


tion been 


shown with the reading 


lesson the next 


Certain conclusions may be 


drawn as a result of this demon- 


stration. Genuine interest in the 


activity and a common back- 
ground of experience were pro- 
vided by the film for the first 


presentation of the story. 


These were supplemented by 
the sharing of pupil observations 
and activities during the ensuing 
discussion 

Great enthusiasm for this type 
of reading experience was dis- 
played and everyone was eager to 
participate in all 
The that they 
could sight a book not 


seen prior to the use of this tech- 


phases of it. 
children showed 


read at 


nique 

The observers, including pri- 
the audio-visual 
director, the superintendent, and 
the elementary 


mary teachers, 


supervisor, were 
unanimous in their belief that this 
proved technique for the 
teaching of reading. 


is a 








Addition in th 


ntinued 
the combinations 
number 9, we use 
as the chil 
In the com- 
think instead: 


In teaching 
involving the 
our “secret” method, 
dren enjoy calling it 
bination 9 oO. we 
10 + 7. We 
ing added to 
7, and add it to the 9, 
Adding 
remembering 
O42 17 


deduct one from the 


number be 9, leaving 
getting 10 
and 10 is than 


the 


Casic! 
combination 
Examples of the 9 


combinations are 


seven six ) 


tricks, 


combinations 


little the 


few 


Using thes 
child will hav 
left to memorize through dry and 


constant drill. 


CARRYING IN ADDITION 


Carrying in units’ place and 
introduced in_ the 
Sticks 


bundles of tens are used to teach 


tens’ plac e is 


low third grade. tied in 


carrying concretely 


ones are 13 
ten and 3 
Write the 3 under the 


umn 


6 ones plus one 


13 ones is | ones 

ones c¢ 

Carry the 1 ten to the tens’ col- 
umn and add. 

The thirteen sticks would be di- 

vided into one bundle of ten with 


> left The bundle of 
sticks would then be placed in the 


over. ten 
pile of 5 tens and 2 tens 
Carrying in tens’ place is done 
fashion. Of course, 
sticks are 


in a similar 
the 


in bundles of one hundred 


bundles of bound 


HIGHER-DECADE ADDITION 
AND COLUMN ADDITION 
If the addition facts have been 

well learned, 

derstor rd, 


ind carrying is un 
adding bv endings ot 
should 


Higher- 


sometimes 


higher-decade addition 


present no problems. 
decade addition is 
taught before carrving has been 
introduced. Higher-decade com- 
binatiqns consist of a one-digit 
number being added to a number 
of two digits, as 18 +6. Column 
addition in the third grade should 
be limited to comparatively easy 
combinations with answers in the 
Since 
the attention span in column addi- 
tion for 


teens, twenties, and thirties. 
third-graders is short, 
they should not be asked to add 
more than four two-place num- 
bers. These problems in column 
addition 
give as much practice as possible 


should be planned to 


on each of the fundamental facts 





e Third Grade 


learned. Of 


course, there is always the excep- 


they have already 
tional child who needs additional 
work and “the challenge of more 
difficult columns to conquer.” 
Higher-decade addition, as a 
help in adding columns as weli as 
in carrying in multiplication, sel- 
dom need be taught over the 30's 
$0°s m the 


In this problem 


or, in some cases, the 


third grade 
8Y 


QQ 


65 

necessary for one to know 

the higher-decade combinations 
2, 20+ 5, 10+9, 19+ 2, 
6. None of these sums 
However, in the mul- 
the 
child must know the combination 
If you 
are required to teach all of the 
multiplication facts in the third 


exceeds 30 


1 


tiplication problem, 65 X 6, 


1) } which exceeds 30, 


grade, your children will encoun- 


ter combinations in the 40's. 


VARIOUS WAYS FOR DRILL 
For 


iddition 


drill in higher-decade 


and column addition, I 


planned and duplic ated a booklet 
for each child to use. On the first 


pages are the higher-decade com- 


} 


inations with sums in the teens. 


ifn «10 
3 () 
11 #17 
I] l 
1 


l I 13 
9 8 


On 


same 


the following pages these 


higher-decade combinations 
are used in column-addition prob- 
ing much drill to the 


" 
cms, iy 


} 
Das 


addition facts. 


These 


dictation at 


are followed up by much 
the blackboard or 
seats, using wherever possible the 
real-life 
such as adding the cost of one’s 
lunch. Contin on page 113 


é 


problems in situations, 


(lu CLASSROOM BEAUTY IN COLOR... 


Chitdren’s interest makes a difference in learning. Interest your class by making 
their environment attractive and educational with Letcher Visual Aids. 

This new series of visual aids is done in full color. It is indeed a boon to the teach- 
ers of Kindergarten through the eighth grade. The material has been ccrefully pre- 
pared to make the classroom most attractive and at the same time serve as an 
authentic educational guide for formal and incidental learning. The visual aids 


consist of the following series: 


COLOR CARDS - Ten 
colors—red, yellow, blue, orange, 
green, purple, black, white, 
brown, and gray with the color 
word written on each card and 
a true to life familiar object in 
color. Size 8 x 10. 


per set $3.75 


PRIMARY NUMBER CARDS — Ten number 
cards from one to ten with the number word 
and figure on each card as well as the number 
group illustrated in color with objects familiar 


to the child. Size 8 x 10 per set $3.75 





NURSERY RHYME PICTURES - 
Beautiful pictures in full color 
of ten of the most popular nurs- 
ery rhymes. “Jack and Jill, 
Humpty Dumpty, Little Bo 
Peep, Little Boy Blue, Old Wom- 
an in the Shoe, Mother Goose, 
Rub-a-Dub Dub, Hey Diddle 
Diddle, Old King Cole and Peter, Peter Pump- 
kin Eater”. Size 14 x 22 


price each $1.50 * per set $12.50 


Makes your classroom attractive. De- 
velops classroom pride, captures chil- 
dren's interest, increases teacher and 
pupil morale; makes teaching and 
learning easier. 


LETCHER VISUAL AIDS © 114-11 


178th PLACE + ST. ALBANS 


PRIMARY STORIES — All the dearly loved old 
favorites done in beautiful color. “The Three 
Bears, Little Red Riding Hood, Three Little 
Pigs, Bremen Town Musicians, Peter Rabbit, 
Litthe Red Hen, The Three Billy Goats Gruff, 
The Gingerbread Boy, The Old Woman and 
Her Pig and The Shoemaker and the Elves” 
Size 14 x 22, 


price each $1.50 * per set $12.50 


INTERMEDIATE STORIES SERIES 

This set contains the most pop 

ular stories for the intermediate 

age group. The pictures are re- 

produced in full color. “Hansel 

and Gretel, Cinderella, Snow 

White and the Seven Dwarfs, 

Jack and the Bean-Stalk, Alice 

in Wonderland, Pinocchio. The 

Emperor's New Clothes, Sleeping Beauty, The 

Ugly Duckling and Aladdin and His Lamp” 
Size 14x 22, 


price each $1.50 * per set $12.50 


ALPHABET CARDS - These large colorful man- 
uscript writing cards may be used on the wall 
to serve as a teaching aid and constant guide 
for manuscript writing and letter recognition 
in the primary grades and Kindergarten. There 
are twenty-six cards in the set done in color. 
Each card has a large and small letter familiar 
illustration and word description beginning 
with the letter used on the card. Size 12 x 14 


per set $12.50 


12, N. Y. 


Please send me, without charge, a ¢ opy of 


“Classroom Beauty 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY...... 


SCHOOL 


describing the Letcher Visual Aids 


ZONE STATE 


-GRADE 


INTERESTED CHILDREN MAKE HAPPY TEACHERS 
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What's Ahead in 
Audio-Visual Aids 





time should be spent in 
planning for, and bring 


ing to ether, the proper 
array of curriculum mate 


rials, including rud 


Audio-visual education is our newest 


science of learning Information and visual aids Sens 
impressions received through eye and 


| f 


' ir lemonstrated t 
ear stimuli give the child a basis tor 


new patterns of thought pupils and, in some cases 


chile ren will bye Cli- 








F 





raged and expected t 


work with them 


qt ye \ ram Many pupils find, for the first 
‘ t { ser ! | wi ! tirve that they are able t parti 


make it p ble to t h_ better pate in the learning situation be 
the ft ‘ tort I LUIS¢ ich te whing materials 
our ¢ tLiOr object ese make sense to them. Once the 
ids consist i mate iS well nave tasted success and found 
equipment and should proper meant n the classroom activity 

lv be 1 a m they can on to learn even more 

mater Lhe technique sea pstract concepts 

are not method they simpl For many reasons, there has 
fortify method Lhe a ( t been a tremendous gap between 
pplementary entert ment, Dut wcepted theory and practice in 
mia ! e ke ‘ t and the ( I vudio-visual aids in 
therefore renadet thie teachin caucat n One of these reasons 
more effective has been lack of adequate finan 
é In some schools, teachers 


IMPORTANCE may find it necessary to help ini- 
OF SENSORY AIDS , 


ite or improve an audio-visual 
Th wh in t te Cl ire wa as pre vram 
den cal ‘ pup 
re more at home with the PLANNING FOR THE USE 
ie , Fad OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
onacaden background ri Probably no classroom. exists 
erests must be t ht. as we , where there is not some good in- 
e whose rent ire | k lental teaching with = sensory 
I mmon de Even primitive man utilized 
{f experience built ensors | While incidental 
between the teacher and p Ise valuable, it is not compar 
he existe ‘ I nd lear ible t tre results that were 
t te inlikel from a well-integrated program 
* « reputable p } ts 1 { good teaching is to be more 
that the matter of LO than accidental, planning in ad 
‘ more than we vance becomes imperative. Many 
think hy iltural back textbooks ilreads list iwailabl 
\ f the sensory lio-visual aids, and some dis 
‘ wnad=stac tributors of aud visual aids have 
k " i rsal lan lave prepared claborat correlation 
tten b ised t reach harts for the leading textbook 
\ ed backgrounds crn 
| capacitie Since Lack of financing and facilities 
re of se tends t ire more scapegoats than bottle- 
Val ersely with age experi- necks The real block to in- 
‘ ind 1.0... teachers must be telligent, skillful, well-integrated 
‘ versant with iudic itilization of sensory aids 1s toc 
\ | ' technique often the unwillingness or inabil 


ity to plan in advance Progress 


ASSEMBLING in building an effective audio 
AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS visual program is more certain if 


A large part of teachn s the it is possible to fix leadership re- 
creat f a wholesome learni sponsibility on some individual 
situat Much of the teacher's such as an audio-visual director, 
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building GH 
AUDIO-VISUAL Program 






V. Anthony Champa 


Director, Film Library, State Teachers College, 


Millersville, Pennsylvania 


building co-ordinator, school li- preferably on- an 842” x 11” 


brarian, or principal mount so that it can easily be filed 
n anything from an orange crate 


TEACHING THE TEACHERS 


to a metal file. Be sides the abun- 


Unless a school is extremely for lance of free and commercial pic- 
te im hav teachers tramed tures, clippings, ind illustrations, 
the te niques of usin ri teachers are often able to enrich 


urri ul mh) hace als with photo- 


ble for the leader to take the in raphs and drawings of theirown. 

tiative nh plannit an mservice Thirty-five mm. camera pictures 

' ! pl n Some vyves an also be developed into 2” x 2” 

tions for sucl rogram might — slides. Small pictures can be used 

de the followin most satistactorily in « paque pro- 
Shor rses rganized as jectors. 

r workshop Three-dimensional pictures are 


Faculty meetings to set up available in the many stereoscope 


mplement plates, ‘Tru-Vue filmstrips, and 


visual aids program View-Master discs. The inexpen- 
Visitations within the school sive discs and filmstrips can be 
stem or elsewhere to see good purchased almost anywhere. The 


Kevstone View Company of 
+. Use of a bulletin to pass Meadville, Pennsylvania, has an 


audio-visual teaching practices 


ilor pertinent information on unusually comprehensive library 


1udio-visual materials available, of Stereoscopt plates covering 
j 


irces, and new techniques pr ictically every field of instruc- 


>. Extension and summer ses-_ tion. Ihe same plates are also 
sion courses in audio-visual ed- available in their lantern slides 
ucation The flannel board, which. can 


be purchased or made inexpen- 


VISUAL AIDS 


sively, offers a pictorial device of 
FOR ALL SCHOOLS 


special value in the lower grades 
) 


Every school can begin build- 2. If kept up-to-date by pupils 


ing on what it already has that is or the teacher, a live bulletin 


} 


good len types are listed here board can be a vital teaching aid 


There is nothing new about’ Bulletin-board wax and masking 


the use of flat pictures; they are tape make it pe ssible to use vari- 
till the most used visual Lid ous other surfaces, also, for dis- 
Skillful utilization, however, is a play purposes Neither of these 
onstant challenge. Any picture fastening materials leaves unsight- 
worth us worth mounting, lv marks Continued on page 44 


Courtesy, Owens-Corning FPiberglas Corporation 





Children will derive greater benefit from an auditorium program if the seats 
are comfortable, the acoustics satisfactory, and the room darkened properly. 




















TELEVISION in the Philadelphia Schools 


Martha 


Assistant Director, School-Community 


A. Gable 


Relations, Publie S« hools, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HE use of television in Phila- 
T delphia schools was begun 
in 1947 on three local commer- 
cial stations WPTZ, WFIL-TV, 
WCAU-TV. At first 


me program per week presented 


there 


Was 


in the evening. During the past 


school year eleven telecasts de- 


signed for classroom viewing wert 
presented weekly by six full-time 
members of the radio-television 
staff plus four part-time members 
who contributed special talents 
The programs are designed t 
bring into the classroom suppl 


mentary material and new per- 


sonalities which are not ordinarily 
available Phe curriculum office 
and its committees cc “operate in 
the planning of the series for the 
vear. Ci and 


sugges- 


operation 
tions are received also from sub- 
and 
effort 


made to plan_ the 


urban, private, parochial 


schools Every has been 
programs t 
make a direct contribution to the 


curriculum at various grade levels 


PROGRAMS 
The 


included a variety of subjects, 


programs given last yeat 


“Operation Blackboard” was 


from 11 
Station 


presented every Friday 
to 11:30) a.m 
WPTZ. 


the following 


ove! 
Under that general title, 
programs ran suc- 
cessively, each for a pe riod of sev- 
cral weeks. 
Here’s Must 
tion program with Mrs. Emeline 
Weakley as 
\ story about some phase 
told each 


illustrated 


was an apprecia- 
narrator and accom- 
panist. 
week as 


of music was 


talented pupils with 
instrument 

In EveRYONE’S AN ARTIS1 
Miss DY Onofri: 


two pupils demonstrated a_ cre 


dance, or 


song, 


Josephine and 


ative approach to such activities 
as finger painting, clay modeling 
block 


The program was super- 


potato printing, and ti 
dving 
vised by the Division of Fine and 
Industrial Arts and was designed 
for upper-grade pupils. 

During 
Door, a 
country was interviewed by Phila- 


Maps, art work 


were 


Your 


foreign 


THe Wortp at 


guest from a 
delphia pupils. 
flags, costumes, and musi 
included William Helm 
luced the telecast. 


pro 


How’s Your. Social 1.0.? of- 


fered teen-agers a chance to dis- 


uss proper manners In a variety 


of situations, such as in restau- 


rants, at parties, on the dance 


floor, using the tele phone, trave |- 


ng, and making introductions 
skits proper 
ind improper etiquette. Miss 


Novokovsky acted as 


a guest expert each 


Short demonstrated 
Gertrude 
hostess, and 
week helped answer questions 

SevF-Hevp in Crvit. DeFENS# 
illustrated techniques for 


drills, 
other 


reten 


tion first aid, home nurs- 


and safety measures 


Ing? 
The participation of well-trained 
children tended to allay fear 


In ¢ Make Must 


beginnings in rhvthms and 


HILDREN 
mel 
ody in the first three grades were 


Mrs. 


and 


presented — by Catherine 
Reilly, 


visor, ( 


pianist music super 


reation of inter 


songs, 


pretation of rhythm through 


movement, and elementary in- 
struments featured. 

Dr. Armand Hunter, 
tional director of Station WFIL- 
IV, and the Temple University 
Workshop co- 


operated with the school staff in 


were 


educa 


Radi )- l cle sion 


produc ing two filteen-minute pro- 
grams over Station WFIL-TV on 
One 


ran 


Tuesdays. of the following 
for 
the 


ran for 


programs twenty-nine 


weeks, while other two to- 


gether 


1 


leneth of time. 


a corresponding 


PHILADELPHIA SCRAPBOOK ce 
the 
idelphia, their historical, cultural 
backgrounds. This 
collabo- 
with fourth-grade 

Loc al 


rovernment agencies loaned mate- 


scribed communities of Phil 
and economn 


feature was in direct 


ration social 


studies. industrial and 
rials. The local branch library sent 
a representative each week who 
exhibited books for supplementary 


Mrs. Kathryn F. Bovaird 


directed the program 


reading 

In Science Is Fun, everyday 
scientific principles were demon- 
strated simply and logically for 
Miss Lyda Ickler 
utilized materials and personngl 
made available by Franklin Insti- 
Academy of Natural Sci- 
Fels Planetarium, and the 


Mu- 


ipper grades. 


tute, 
ences, 
University of Pennsylvania 


seum. 


pictured a 


Fir As A 


well-known medical spec ialist. be 


Fipput 


ing visited by two children wh 
asked questions during a physical 


] he re 


practices 


examination asons for 
health 
demonstrated. 


teeth, 


Various were 


Lessons on eves, 


ears, heart, nutrition, and 


posture were included. 
“University of the Air” was 

an adult-education sched- 

uled daily from 11: 


M. lor 


scries 
10 a.m. to 12 
home viewers Kighteen 
colleges co operated in presenting 
NUCLEAR Fission, | 
ING (¢ Lue 


LP HINKING, 


NDERSTAND- 
HILDRI ART oO! 
and a wide range of 
other The Division of 
School Extension of the Phila- 
delphia Public Schools produced 


Let’s SPEAK SPANISH 


topics { 


appeared 


Mondavs, 


PELETERM, which 


m WCAU-TV) on 


inesdavs 


We 


10 A.M. t itured 


selected Encyclopaedia Britannica 


films. ‘These were arranged for a 
different age group on eat h day 
The last 


telecast 


ten minutes of each 


were devoted to SCHOO! 
REPORTER, a program which in- 
cluded local 
film or photographs. 


Miller, 


the station, was in charge. 


SC hoc ls on 
Mrs. Ruth 


director of 


news ol 


educational 


PLANNING 


Program series are planned a 
Each individual 
by the staff 


the 


\cear in advance. 
telecast is “pac kaged 
outside 


member in charge 


studio. ‘Two to eight hours of re- 
hearsal are usually required. 

In the station, a “dry run” is 
done for the benefit of the studi: 


director. Contin 


The program director rehearses a librarian and a group of childre n, who 


will discuss books on a television 


shou 


that is intended for the schools. 


Philadelphia, P 


The girls and boys enjoy watching a television program planned especially 


for them. 


The screen is placed high enough so no one’s view is obstructed 
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WITHOUT CHARGE! 


a Class project 
your pupils 














a 
portfolio of 

48 

Joseph 

Boggs Beale 
Historical Prints 


Here's one class projec t for which you 
neednt send home notes or raise 

ney. Just get the class members 
to collect OUTER WRAPPERS of 
Flee Dubble Bubble Gum. With- 


out charge, you can obtain 


FOR 150 OUTER WRAPPERS 


A brand new portf f 48 fine repr 
4 Uy fthe et ted B eA ”n 
history p tings, suitable f f g 
FRANK H 
t. Aé 
F sdeiphia 4 ’ 
e er wre 
t ew 
ase 
fle 
heck 
Na 
A 


12 rik INSTRU 





FILMSTRIPS 







to Use in 
the Classroom 


i i elementary-school teacher 
of today realize that the 


vealth of visual materials avail 








ble make t possible t bring 
the world rte the lasst om 
nere is me ne pertect visual aid 
ce atan pe ial level Indi 

il pupil ciffer in their reac 

ns t pecific films, filmstrips 

le ind other visual media 


Material trust i elected in 


1 { pupil nee 
here e probabl it present 
' fit trip ri wd for 1S€ 
the elementar evel than at 
} ‘ eve Not | { th n 
! vhat f ild hope t 
( ‘ there re t film 
very poor ones. This 
not to belittle the medium itself 
wever, for the degree of good 
‘ based, largely, upon sub- 


matter presentation and tech 


nical quality of production The 

filmstrip i n excellent medium 

for ise with elementarv-school 

‘ Its potentialities make 

iid that classroom. teach- 

er can adapt tO many situa- 

tion Ihe following are a few 

{ the new filmstrips prepared for 
i el 


Anowledge Builders, 625 
Madison Ave... New York 2 
1 ithe na tine new series pre 
ire by Gertrude J obson i 


ac 
ide Peach B f Japan, Yun 


! pic | qua { 

tiv pre entat ms ire CX | 

rit The stories are particular! 
vell adapted t the needs of lower 


ementary classes 


National Film Board of Can- 
ada, Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 


It , { rhie lo th ( ount 
1 Summer Comes to the Coun- 
try cannot fail to appeal to chil- 
rel f preschool and primary- 
chool age The quality of the 


lor reproduction is good, and 
the pictures show things that 


itch the interest of children—a 


waver dam and house; a_ nest 
vith bird’s eggs; a squirrel stor- 
its for winter use These 


ps would be helpful for both 


ty children and rural children 


Se pte mber 1951 


Recommended by 


IRENE F. CYPHER 


Administrative Officer, Film 
Library. and Assistant Professor 
of Education. 


New York University 


Young America Films, 18 
East 41st St... New York 17. 
\ senes of three filmstrip in 


Rhythm Magn Is 


lesigned for ise in elementary 


olor ttle 


nd junior-high-school music ed 


wit ma iis In course in 
nethod f teaching music, I he 
Dasic purpose of the trips is to 
help pupil inderstand rhythm 
nd how to find it in must kx 
plat il n Vel in note recog 
n n finding and counting 
eat peed an luration of note 
t ol 
Product ind Industries,” a 
erie 1 black and white, deals 
vith the bas products and in 
f the United State I he 
ibject’ presentation is good and 
the tithe eal Here ood ma 
il f ul lerstanding of the 
mportance f our industrial re 
ind their importance te 


Amer ul tal rd of livin 


Jam Handy Organization. 
2821 KE. Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit 16. 


In a new serie n color called 
\t Home and School with Tor 
Nam there are six strip 
/ Birthd Port lon , 
Na .) / D T} Sale 
i f Sc / Lunch nd Pla 
Sc} Fun at Home 1 Bu 
Vorni t Sel The film 
re ce ned to focus atten- 
the way to handle prob 
en { grown Ip, and will, we 
nk, appe because there is me 
I { preachine 


Eve Gate House, Inc... 330 
West 42nd St.. New York 18. 
Animals and ‘Their Ways” 
provides an introduction to a 
mber of animals, indicating the 
nportance of animals as a source 
I food, as pets and as a source 
f materials such as wool and fur 
Attention is also given to the need 
r providing proper care for the 
otection of animals. ‘This series 
ne full-color strips is recom- 
ended for nature study, science, 
al studies, and language arts. 
Manners Make a Difference 


deals with that ever-important 


question of what constitutes good 
manners and why manners are 
mportant This series, also in 

Se she uld provoke lively dis- 


Ission Pupils will find it both 


practical and helpf il 


the United States 








A ai rl 


mM 





A unique contribution to 


the teaching and learning 
of geographical, histori- 
cal, and social under- 
standings. 


by Clarence W. Sorensen 
Art Director - Milo Winter 


Each filmstrip is a useful teaching tool in 
correlating history and geography 
from many other fields of 
knowledge when those fields have specific 
to make to the child's un- 
derstanding of a region, the people, the 
the problems, and the interrela 


12 strips ready this fall 


Mr. Sorensen is one of the authors of 
the geography series, 
Man in His World. 


for full information write to 


Silve t 


ompany 


NEW YORK, 45 East 17 Street 
CHICAGO, 221 East 20 Street 
DALLAS, 707 Browder Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 709 Mission St. 














“A DAY AT THE FAIR" - See Cover! 


1 z by the 
Peggy Wickhar 


me t 
wir { pri 

I per copy 

\ ilar prints of 

t Peg Wickt Muriel 
T d others, son 
. cent Ir t 
x N ‘ nai 

{ t er postage 


t “A DAY AT THE FAIR 
uu e ur@er thar the col 
f this magazine Order 


le tomlay while a lable 


Inc. WESTPORT, CONN. 














NATIVE CRAFTS 


Mexican, Alaska, Pacific Isles 
able product made by native 
ate our teaching unit with 
ts. Hundreds of pic 


any ique teaching hely 


st card request for late price list 
AMERICAN ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Momyer, 1018 Pacific Avenue 
San Bernardino, California 














FILMS 
You Can Show 





in Your School 


Ow that vacation is over, and 
N the children are back at 
school, we, as teachers, should 
make the most of their experi- 
ences, their adventures, and fun 
We can supplement their oral ac- 
counts and creative-art expres- 
sions with a viewing of related 
films. The following are recent 
films you may find useful. 


POULTRY ON THE FARM—a 
10 min., 16 mm. sound fiim 
produced by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Il.; rent- 
al fee, $2.00. 

Here we become acquaint 
with the poultry on Mr. Brown's 
farm. First, we meet the chick- 


} 
i 


ens of two popular breeds. We 
can see them roosting, i 

drinking, laving eggs, and nestin 

Then, with Mr. Brown as our 
guide, we follow the development 
of chicks from the time the eggs 
are placed in the incubator until 
the young are almost full-grown. 
Other domestic fowl are described 
and viewed in their typical sur- 
roundings. Your primary boys 
and girls will be enthralled when 
they see Mother Duck take het 
ducklings for their first swim and 
a family of geese go into the 
meadows for food. The children 
will be surprised to see how ugly 
the baby turkeys are until they 
develop into the familiar big birds. 


AMERICA, THE BEAUTIFUL 
—a 21 min. color film pro- 
duced by U.S. Treasury Dept.; 
handling charge, 3.50. 

This film is a vivid pageant of 
our country. We sce its wild 
beauty, snow-mantled peaks, rug- 
ced ranges, green valleys, rushing 
streams, broad rivers, and silvery 
lakes. The boys and girls will be 
amazed at the plains of waving 
grain, farms, towns, and “alabas- 
ter cities,” and awed by the pow- 
er of this mighty land of ours 
“from sea to shining sea.” Try 
to show this film before you teach 
the different sections of our land 
in upper-grade social studies. 


CARROT PIE—a 10 min., 16 
mm. sound film, produced by 
Gateway Products, Ine., 1133 
North Highland. Hollywood 38, 
Calif.; rental fee, $1.50. 

Rabv Rabbit, the glutton, is 
unable to resist eating most of a 


Recommended by 


IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 


Curriculum Consultant, 
W ashington School, 


Mount Vernon, New York 


sh carrot pie he was supposed 
ake to Mr. Ground Hog for 
his birthday. Our voung friend 
learns that in this case the wages 
of sin are tummyaches! The mid- 
dle grades will love this film. It 
carries a message that most chil- 
dren can readily understand. 
FLOW OF ELECTRICITY—a 
10 min., 16 mm. sound film, 
produced by Young America 
Films, 18 E. 41st St., New York 
17; rental fee, $1.50. 
Bob cannot explain to his sister 
setty why plugging a lamp cord 


1 


into a wall socket brings electric- 
ity into the house. So Dad puts 
aside his evening paper, and in 
simple language explains about 
electrons, circuits, and insulation. 
Cartoon and animation tech- 
niques are combined with direct 
demonstrations to make this film 
inderstandable for upper-graders 


THE HARE AND THE TOR- 
TOISE—a 10 min., 16 mm. 
sound film, produced by En- 
eyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Ill.; renial fee, $1.50. 

Most children have heard this 
beloved story, but how much more 
meaningful it will be to them 
when they see and hear the char- 
acters talk and perform! They 
will hear the tortoise challenge 
the hare, see the fox lay out the 
course. Live-action photography 
casts a spell of almost unbeliev- 
able realism over the familiar sto- 
rv. Then the great race itself un- 
folds in a successful climax that 


never fails to appeal. 


JIMMY'S REWARD—10 min., 
16 mm. color sound film, ob- 
tainable from Ideal Pictures 
Corp., 58 South Water St., Chi- 
cago; rental fee, $41.40. 
Guidance in the elementary 
chools is as important as any oth- 
er part of the work. On that 


phase of the curriculum, films are 
q 
i 


iite scarce, but occasionally there 
is a good one such as this. Jimmy 
owns a dog, and when the oppor- 
tunity comes to enter his dog in a 
dog show, he does so, hoping to 
win prize money with which to 
buy a bicycle. How Jimmy sacri- 
fices this prize money in order to 
live up to his own ideal of honesty 
makes a most interesting picture 
for middle and upper grades. 











EVANSTON, ILL. 





An 
AUTUMN 
HARVEST 


For the Intermediate Grades 
and Junior High School 


THE REAL PEOPLE SERIES 


True-life stories of 36 men and women who have helped 
shape the world we live in. Valuable suppiementary reading 
for classes in Reading, History, Social Studies, Literature, 
PM 004 


GROUP 1: EXPLORERS AND EARLY SETTLERS 
Columbus Le Salle Stuyvesant 
De Soto John Smith Roger Williams 
GROUF 2: LEADERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
Abigail Adams Jefferson Father Serra 
Franklin John Paul Jones Washington 
GROUP 3: LEADERS IN WESTERN EXPANSION 
Ah-yo-ka Boone Putnam 
Astor Pike Narcissa Whitman 
GROUP 4: LEADERS SINCE 1860 
Jane Addams Edison Lee 
G. W. Carver Hill Lincoln 
GROUP 5: ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HEROES 
Ikhnaton Alfred Charlemagne 
Alexander Caesar Augustus Marco Polo 
GROUP 6: LEADERS IN AN AWAKENING WORLD 
Akbar Gutenberg Joan of Arc 
Elizabeth Prince Henry Da Vinci 


Sold only in boxed groups - - $2.48 per group 
e 


For the Intermediate Grades 


THE FILM-STORY BOOKS 


Authentic stories woven around motion pictures prepared 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. on ways of life in 
eight foreign lands. Supplementary reading for classes in 
Reading, History, Social Studies. . . . 


CHINESE CHILDREN 
JAPANESE CHILDREN 
SWISS CHILDREN 

ENGLISH CHILDREN 


FRENCH CHILDREN 
ITALIAN CHILDREN 
NORWEGIAN CHILDREN 
SPANISH CHILDREN 


Sold only in boxes of six identical books in a box 
Eight boxes - - $2 48 per box 


For Kindergarten through Grade 6 


LET'S-READ- TOGETHER POEMS 


A program of choral reading designed to develop reading 
skills and word recognition. Classics and modern favorites 
set forth in a manner that will encourage pupil participation 
in vocal reading. Prepared in five books — one for Kinder- 
garten through Grade 2 ($2.00); one for each successive 
grade (52c each). 


Write for full information on the above titles. 


Row, Peterson and Company 


White Plains, N. Y. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL Program 4. 


Continued f 


added from year to year make a a 
nucleus for a school museum. 

Demonstrations and drama- 
: o. tizations by pupils and teacher, 


Maps are among the oldest 
They from a 
sand-table map to a highly 
Instead of 


visual aids. range 
simple 


technical projection. 


whether simple or elaborate, have having one map with encyclope- 

Children, especially in the never been exploited fully. All too dic information, there is much to 

elementary grades, are natural often, some peculiarly gifted pu- be said for having a number of 
ollectors Much learning can pil who is given to “play acting” single-purpose maps. 

ome from their studving and is deprived of recognition because To some extent, every grade 

handling models, even live ones the teacher fails to see the value can use the field trip to provide 

like pets Models and specimets of make-believe. authentic community experience 








THe ADVANTAGES OF the 45-rpm 
record playing system, developed by RCA 
Victor, are so popular with teachers that 


RCA Victor's recording program is being 
expanded to include educational material 
on the suy 45-rpm records, 








RCA VICTOR 
—Record Library for Elementary Schools— 
| and “A Singing School” 


No matter whether your school has conven- 
tional 78-rpm phonographs or the new | 
45-rpm record players, you can use the Rec- 
ord Library for Elementary Schools and “A 


Singing School” to create greater classroom i 


interest and enrich your music program. 














RCA VICTOR 
Record Library for Elementary Schools 


A Basic Recorp Lisrary for the classroom, com- 


posed of classical, modern and contemporary music 


sclected and organized for teachers by leading authorities 


in the field of educational music 

The | ibrary consists of 21 albums, 83 records, 370 
compositions, recorded on non-breakable 45-rpm as well 
is 78-rpm records, All albums are available separately. 


A complete set of teaching notes provides suggestions for 


ise of each composition. Covers such activities as 
Rhythms; Singing; Listening; Rhythm Bands; Singing 
Games; Folk, Patriotic and Christmas Songs; Indian 
Music. AN used in thousands of schools, in all 48 states. 


MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


: ‘ ’ * ’ 2 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. U-46, 4 

K t ho ¢ ort orat on ol America, 

Camden, N J. 

Please send me additional inf ition on ry 
RCA Victor Record Library for Elementary Schools, 
“AS g School” 

Name = 

School = 

Street — 

Cit — Slate _ 

— 
th THE INSTRUCTOR, Se ptember 1951 





RCA VICTOR 
Albums for books of ‘‘A Singing School”’ 
Ten ALBuMS, available separately, of RCA Victor 

Records have been recorded from material in songbooks 

of “A Singing School,” published by C. C. Birchard & 

Boston, Mass. 

The albums in the series are available on the superior 
45-rpm records as well as the conventional 78-rpm. They 


Company, 


provide a complete basic program of Music Education 
and Education Music. Songbook albums are 
now obtainable for Grades | through 6. (Albums for 
Grades 7 and 8 available in October.) Also available are 
Send ot 


through 


albums for titles 


albums and complete list of songs. 


two for combined grades. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 


S 


cet ee ce 


| 








and data. Pupils gain a feeling 
of belonging by helping to plan 
the trip, and by writing notes to 
their parents requesting permis- 
Careful 
planning is needed in order to do 


these bath 


sion to go on the trip. 
things 
skillfully. 
Y should be evident by this 
time 


systematically 
and 


that, aside from mechanical 
there and some 


old, 


Scarce ly 


aids, are many, 


visual aids whose values 
be 
There is no reason, however, 
the 
the benefits of 


Rex ords, 


‘ ordings 


very 
can overestimated. 
why 
schoolroom should have 
the 


transc riptions, 


not 
machine age 
and re 
whether they be tape, 
wire, or dis 


provide a vast store 


of canned music and other types 


of programs that are always ready 


for use. 


Record players whi h 


are rather inexpensive, portable, 


and mechanically sound are now 


available with three-speed 78, 

RPM) rim-driven 
More the 
micro-groove feature makes it pos- 
sible 


yram 


5, and 33 


turntables, recently 
put an even longer 

10- 
Lape recorders provide a 
) an 
pupils 


pro- 


on and 12-inch discs. 


means 
acher and 


recording by te 


the 


asy 


and have advantage of 


immediate playback for instruc- 


tional purposes, whether to repro- 


| duce a program or to criticize a 


rehe: = or exercise 


8. For some time to come, with 


the exception of programs of uni- 
versal appe al, radio and television 
to be restricted largely 


may have 


» transcriptions played back in 


vl classroom. Radio can _ be 
transcribed on disc or tape, and 
I'V is likely to be available on 


film with sound track. Suggestive 
pointers for home listening to both 
radio and television can be very 
valuable to our school population. 

9. Slides, filmstrips, sound film- 
strips, and flat pictures shown by 
means of an opaque projector are 
examples of projected still pic- 
Difficulty of room darken- 


and expensive equipment have 


tures. 


ing 


| been obstacles encountered in the 


use of this type of visual aid. For- 


tunately, most of the newer pro- 


jectors are capable of throwing a 
of light the 
screen; this makes projection pos- 


stronger beam on 


sible in a room which is far from 
dark, provided the screen 1s 
placed in a good shadow, away 
from any direct light. Even 
| opaque projectors of the new type 
can be used under such condi- 
tions. Where rooms have a strong 
sunny exposure and the regular 


shades do not provide adequate 
darkening, detachable shades for 
just that purpose are now avail- 


able. 








The 


just Coming into its own. Lantern 


inexpensive filmstrip i 


slides, though among the earliest 
of visual aids, are arousing a new 
enthusiasm in the form of hand- 
made slides which teacher and 
pupils can easily make. 

10. Probably the most effective 
teaching aid vet devel ped is the 
combination of word, picture, and 
action in the 16 mm. film pro- 
j There are s 


that 


jector equipment, 


many sources of films mak 
ing satisfactory selections presents 
audio-visual lead 


should be con 


evaluations ol 


a problem. ‘The 
P| hool 


lists and 


er for the 
sulted, 
films found in and 
books, 
logues, 
able offerings, but if at all poss! 
ble a teacher she 
film she 

Although it n't 
the Classroom Film, by En 


magazines 
as well as producers’ cata- 
issist in clas ilyving avail 
uld preview every 
uses 
new, I 
paedia Britannica I Ims, lex 
sull the best presentation of the 
motion-picture teaching technique 
that has come t attention 
When ordering free 
those 


films or 


available to rent, it will be 


necessary to requisition them well 
1, ida 


in advance in order 


appointment 


I 


When bin 


equipment, the matter of lo 


units, 


servicing should be 


ven seri 


consideratior 


PROMOTING 
THE PROGRAM 


her 


prove le 7. and il they admit 
that these aids are effective 


teachin values, attit ides, 


human relations, and factual 


then they must 


iormation, 
full share of the respons 
lor developing an audio-visu 


} 


ids program to reach mort 


ur school children 


TELEVISION in the 
Philadelphia Schools 


( page 41) 


This is followed by a camera re 


hearsal of about thirty minute 


Usually 


hearsed. Detailed s ripts are writ- 


transitions are re- 


only 
ten by some of the staff members: 


most programs, however, are de- 
veloped with only a “run down 
sheet, which is a sequ f 

sodes to be followed by the 
rector in the control room. 
schools have 


been or are being secured by the 


Receivers in the 





parents organizations, Sixteen- 
inch screens or larger are recom- 
mended for classroom use to per- 
mit preparation and follow-up in 
Sched- 


schools at the be- 


a real teaching situation. 
iles are sent t 


nning ol 


each month to permit 
principals and teachers to assign 
ewing time to classes which will 
be best able to benefit from spe- 
schools 


cific programs. In many 


where there are no_ receivers. 
classes were invited into near-by 


homes to view the telecasts. 
OUTCOMES 


The response of pupils, teach- 
ers, principals, and parents has 
been very encouraging. They re- 
port that television is a valuable 
‘Teachers state that 


to fur- 


teaching aid 


children 


were stimulated 





ther discussions, additional read- 
ing, and that vocabularies were 
enlarged as new terms were intro 
duced on the telecasts. “Scienc« 
Is Fun” resulted in so much out- 
of-school experimenting that par- 
ents asked that the children be 
told to conduct their activities in 
the basement or outdoors rather 
than in living rooms or kitchens! 
“Everyone's (Continued on page 46 


h Proved ZS to help teachers 
enrich classroom experience 


STUDENTS LEARN FASTER. Actual tests 
have proved that students taught 
with the aid of 
l6mm sound films 
learn as much as 
40 per cent faster 
and retain as much 
as 38 per cent more 
than students 
taught by stand- 


ard methods, 


400" PROJECTOR shows l6mm 
clear, and bright re 
with 


theatre-like tone 


Thread-easy projector 


you can set it up in 2 
thread film in 20 seconds... 
ite and carry it like 

he RCA “400” j o 
you can let a 12-year-old 
tor. You should see and 


ing or using 16mm 


RADIO'S INSTRUCTIVE SERVICES FIND 
WIDE USE IN MODERN EDUCATION. More 


w radio services q 


cular advantage @ 


lassroom receivers 


4 


more schools are 


g in programs from ’ 
Choo system $s own 


ast stauion OF se 
t ts trom 
nercial stations 


wogram material is used to augment 


work in many subjects at different 


els. Some high schools and colleges 


h subjects as radio techniques, 


production and script writing in 
workshops.” Student-run radio pro- 


are broadcast over the school’s radio 


rk or over local radio stations 


RCA is the one 


for all equipment for schools, 


lio, too single 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


for complete information 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR #8 | = 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, WN. J. 


SOUND SYSTEMS BOOST TEACHING EF- 
FICIENCY, With an RCA School Sound 
. System you increase 

the effectiveness of 

the school curricu- 

lum in many ways. 

Selected radio 

broadcasts (AM, 

F Mand Short Wave) 

and “school of the 

air” programs are used as 

material by many 
teachers. Records and transcriptions serve as 


in-school 


special aids for dramatic activities, language 


classes, music appreciation and other classes 


An RCA SOUND SYSTEM also lightens ad- 
Instant communica- 
tion can be made with any or all classrooms, 


ministrauve burdens 


or any part of the school or grounds. It pro- 
vides facilities for announcements, directions 
for fire drills, accidents and other emergen- 
ies. R¢ 


ind sizes of schools 


4 offers sound systems for all types 


RECORDS QUICKEN INTEREST AND IN- 
CREASE LEARNING. RCA Victor Records 
been 
teaching aids in class- 
rooms for many years. 
They continue to be the 
criteria for effective aids 
in teaching music, music 
appreciation, literature, 
English, speech, foreign 
languages and many 


have prominent 


other subjects 


You will find in RCA vicToR’s great li- 
brary of recorded masterpieces, records and 
albums to enrich classroom lessons at all 
grade levels. RCA VICTOR'S 
library of the Music America Loves Best is 
recorded for all record player speeds: 45 
rpm, 78 33% rpm. RCA VICTOR'S 
45 rpm records have the finest tone quality 
in the history of the phonograph art. 


unsurpassed 


rpm, 


TELEVISION LOOK-PLUS-BOOK LEARNING 

1S EXPANDING. The results of a ques- 
tionnaire an- 

swered by school- 

teachers and ad- 

ministrators in the 

Cincinnati area 

showed: eighty- 

two per cent of 

educators favored 

putting television 

sets into public schools; sixty per cent of 
teachers said that television would be more 
widely used than radio in the future as an 
educational tool. Philadelphia has 
public schools now equipped with television 
sets on which programs are received daily 


Sixty 


in the classrooms 


The natural choice for classroom televi- 

In fact, RCA 

is the source for everything in television 

from TV studio and telecasting equipment, 

to a wide selection of TV receivers 
PHONOGRAPHS FOR SCHOOLS. In RCA 
victor's complete line of “Victrola*” 

phonographs you'll find 

models that provide ex- 

cellent performance in 

school classrooms, 

music rooms and audi- 

toriums. The recorded 

music and voices of the 

World's Greatest Artists 

are re-created with thrill 

ing realism by RCA vicTror’s 

famous “Golden Throat” acoustical system 


$10n receivers iS RCA VICTOR 


The Rca victor line of Victrola phono- 
graphs and radio-television combinations 
includes instruments that play at all three 
speeds —45, 78 and 33¥%a rpm. RCA VICTOR'S 
45 rpm system is a history-making develop- 
ment that gives you advantages and con- 
veniences never before found in any system 
of playing records 


*"Vietrola T. M. Reg. U.S, Pot. OF 


>» » 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. U-46, 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J 


7. Please send me additional information on the items 
indicated by the circled numbers below 


Street_— 


2 3 4 5 





State... 





City 
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TELEVISION in the ~ | 


In honor of the 


i ° ia Schools 
Ato! FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN prenectne Schoo Is | 
P BIS presents a special cffer Geography 








an Artist’ produced an amazing 


of classroom art. Librar- 


An attractive I! - panel % H 
ct r f : 
Picture Set o culation of books recommended 
» “THE GREAT EXHIBITION for reading on the programs It 


Last spring, a survey revealed 
OF 185i" IS a hopeful note to educators who P Y 


have been disturbed by reports 


an appalling lack of geograph- 


ical knowledge among our future 





measurin 12 1 ach 
" 9 ay oe that children are neglecting read- 
with informative captions. Free citizens 
with every purchase of the com- | ing because of television A wick : 
- . . memorative album ; oO reld IDS sre ster ° ° 
BOTH FOR ONLY variety of field trips was requested From its close contact with the 
| } ~ i ) it) - . 
$140 | by children as a direct outcome field, Cram officials understand 
Along with every purchase of the commem- of telecasts which featured suc h ; 
orative album “THE GREAT EXHIBITION ; : such a situation almost as well 
OF 185! we offer without cost the attrac prac as government — h i 
; as those who have dedicated 
3 Btu, tive I l-panel Picture Set of the same title hospitals, historic shrines, mouse- heir Ii hi 
> ws Since this offer is good for a limited time | yins and television studios their lives to teaching. 
only. we suc t ur order reach us at your 
enti . . One of the most satisfving re 
ea est c nvenience 


cults of school television is the ex- | How To Accomplish More 
cellent co-operation given by in- With Less Effort 


And Remember! ‘FAMILY PORTRAIT 


Humphrey Jennings last and greatest docu 


mentary film, commissioned for the Festiva lustrial, overnment, professional, 
~ s now ready for Rental and Sale. Send for | and cultural leaders in the com- We realize these are not normal 
+ ntormation munity Personnel and materials times—We know how teachers 
’ 
SA AS A a a a: | hove been mace avanaee: Watn are overloaded—how facilities 
ritish Inf ‘ v } " ° ° 
Gritish tavermetion Serviess i 3 ild not be paid for. Many com- are strained. At the same time, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza ! , ° *.: 
New York 20, N. Y ; panies scemed eager to make a we know an informed citizenry 
Please send your specie! offer te i ontribution to the education of is essential to the survival of our 
» 1 1 ‘ 1] a } y . . 
—_ ee : Philadelphia children even though nation in this modern age. 
: : es i there would be no direct return 
, ADDRESS P — eeccnceccccccccces ff Progressive educators recognize 
: Ns VICE ° INING : 
: — = ee iis cae. INSERVICE TRAINING that Cram's Graded Maps and 
: et Plence bit | During July, a radio-television Globes permit teachers to ac- 
Send information en FAMILY PORTRAIT 1 | workshop for teachers is conduct complish more . . with less effort. 
an a: Gea esenes anes en es eee ame eee! | ed by the Board of Education. 
—— Station pers nnel and school staff Maps and Globes For 








members discuss production and 


ecasts. Pro 


Different Grades 


grams are written and produced Just as textbooks are graded, so 
n local stations 
For those interested in advance 


itilization of school t 





has Cram realistically graded its 


; maps and globes. As a result, 
tudy, college credits from Templ 


6 S { | ie 9 ' | Cram has different teaching aids 
niVversily ana if niversity a) 
lidefi ls i in COLOR mts saline iam tn deena to fit the needs and abilities of 


students in the various age 





— These summer courses not only 
: - _-——™~ roups. In addition, Cram 
: ‘ - — motivate interest in future radio 9 Pp ' 
, iy P< At HOME erate. 1 Oe 110) sal televkdan gecqrenmn tut abe GRADED TEACHING AIDS logi- 
3 Cie a \ P| ~ nstri ‘ wrs WW vavs to use ll | bh hi 
| + Lae AMelAC MN TelATee pe) ete’ teachers: ie ways fo use | cally supplement other teaching 
/ the programs to better advantage materials. That means greater 











These teachers in turn often serve results for the teacher's time 


“aS 146 is chairmen of = radio-television and efforts. 
PICTURES workshops in their own schools 


. oN THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO. 
; . ES » < 
FUTURE HOPES AND PL. 730 E. Washington St. 





= six discussional slidefilms in full color are built around a 





day s activities of two primary grade children in an average home \ school tudiences grow In Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
, th lar ney orks \ ill find 

and school Special emphasis is placed on the elementary problems ~ _ . ‘ ee ' eeu 
t worth while to offer programs 


yn ildre ralth, cleanli : : 
of young children — health, cleanliness, safety and recreation, The salilicdhs sesinetie Cai ileal taal — FREE information coupon — 


importance of sharing is stressed \! 


ready school children have been Fill out and mail today 


able to view United Nations ses 





Tem end Noncy Start the D [ | am interested in learning more 
The > Yy oy SIO! and Congressional hearings, “—— about Graded Teaching Aids. 
> The Safe Way to School ind the inauguration of the Pres 
JAM HANDY e A Busy Morning in School ident It Is reas nable to « xp ct [] Send information about Markable- 
L Kleenable Maps and Globes. 
Cigarszalio fi dgahteliaitaae that these current-events telecasts 
a » The Birthday Party will be augmented by fine presen- —— 
> Fun at Home 
2871 EAST GRAND BLVD. * DETROIT NI, MICH ence, and history designed for Street 
Total Price for Kit of SIX SLIDEFILMS $25.50. INDIVIDUAL SLIDEFILMS $4.50 classrooms on an entire network 


In the meantime, let's face it 





Television is here It is a pow- 


| erful educational medium. We 
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What gives more satisfaction than to 
create something with one's own 
hands! The finished product and the 
skills acquired are secondary to the 
inner growth achieved by the child. 


__ 











NO LONGER is the curriculum a fixed body 
of subject matter to be learned. The curric- 
ulum for each child is the sum total of all his 
experiences which are in any way affected by 
the school. 
which children have the opportunity to work 


Experiences must be provided in 


together as they plan, execute, and evaluate 
their own activities. Through such experi- 
ences, the curriculum is a potential source of 
democratic living in school. 

My first-grade children constructed a play- 
house. The frame, 6 feet long, 5 feet wide, 
and 5 feet high, was made from scraps of lum- 
ber provided by the principal and the janitor. 


The walls, roof, and chimney were cut from 





Roberta O. Massey tells how the 
First-Graders 


of Lincoln School, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


large sheets of cardboard which had been do- 
nated by a local industry. 

Each member of the group contributed to 
the project by bringing wallpaper, paint, 
brushes, rugs, furniture, and draperies. 

All our work centered around the activity. 
The experiences of sawing boards, cutting the 
cardboard, putting the paper on the walls, 
mixing the wallpaper paste, measuring and 
matching paper, painting, making shutters, 
using hammers and nails, ‘reading and follow- 
ing directions, are invaluable to any pupil. 
They bring into his life a practical understand- 
ing of co-operation and citizenship. 

It is during such vital activities that chil- 
dren reveal their strengths, weaknesses, inter- 
Their conversations and re- 
When 
we understand the child as a growing indi- 


ests, and needs. 
actions show their innermost selves. 


vidual and as a learner, we have the founda- 
tion for developing an educational program 


in a democratic society. 


Construct a Playhouse 


EDITORIAL NOTE: If you plan tu use a sturdy 
covering like wallboard for your playhouse, 
the construction can be gieaily simplified. 
Cut all pieces to proper dimension. Then nail 
the wooden strips to the edges of the wall 
sections as they lie flat on the 
floor. This mak 
the children. Stand the walls 
upright and nail them together 


s it easier for 




















bad 














oe 





CHIMNEY 





at the corners. Nail the rafters 
to the wallboard 
they are put in position and 


roof before 


nailed to the ridgepole. 
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Goldenrod Pach -Rued Susans ,and 


FLOWER arrangement is a useful art which all of us, children or 
adults, can master reasonably well. The tools of the art are few— 
a variety of containers, some flower holders, a little nonhardening 
modeling clay, and a great deal of imagination. 

Containers need not be expensive. Children can learn to discrim- 
inate and to use odd or discarded materials. Flower holders are 
necessary to keep the arrangements in order. Inexpensive needle 

holders can be purchased in the dime store, the flower shop, or the 

hardware store. Children can make holders from chicken wire. Cut 

the wire at the corners and fold it to form a box such as first-graders 
4 make—or the wire may be rolled into a cylinder or a loose ball. 

First of all, children should learn that the use and setting of a 
flower arrangement should determine its size, its color, and its 
height. Flowers to be used on a luncheon or a dinner table should 
be low enough that one can see the person sitting across the table. 
If the flowers are to be placed on a table or chest against the wall, 
the background should be considered. If it has bold figures, flowers 
of only one color should be used, while more colors will look well 
against a plain wall. Consider the size of the table, too. 

The first rule of flower arrangement is to use few rather than many 
flowers for pleasing results. It is well to cut flowers with as long 
stems as possible. They can be shortened for low arrangements. 

Length of stem plays an important part in achieving the desired effect. 
Choose a few well-formed flowers and buds; also cut some foliage. 
al Then select the most suitable container, considering the kind of flow- 
ers, their size and color, and the place where the arrangement will 
be used. 
firmly in place. Put small pieces of nonhardening modeling clay on 


Having chosen the proper container, fasten the holder 


the bottom of the holder and press it down solidly in the container. 
Both must be perfectly dry to make them adhere. Next, trim away 


® 
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Chrysanthemum Cat tails, 
Pumpkin Shell Container 





. Ue x | 
ASSLT )- Bittersweet , Gourds, and 


Margaret Swords 


unneeded leaves, as leaves below the water line will rot, pollute the 
water, and shorten the life of the flowers. 

To be appealing, flower arrangements should have some degree 
of contrast. Children can readily see the contrast of light flowers 
against dark leaves; the contrast of the shape and texture of the 
flowers and leaves; the contrast in color, size, and heaviness of flow- 
ers. Repetition of color, shape, 
line, or texture brings about an 
interesting harmony, but take 
care to avoid monotony. 

Children can learn much about 
design, contrast, harmony, and 
repetition by arranging colored 
papers representing stems, flow- 
ers, and leaves against a back- 
ground. If flowers are plentiful, 
they may experiment with real 
flowers. 

One must be careful to keep 
the arrangement from becoming 
out of proportion with the con- 
tainer, and the upper part from 
becoming top-heavy. Usually, 
the larger and darker flowers 
look better at the bottom, while 
light and airy forms are better Grasses ina 
at the top and the edges. Skill Ejjled qj 


in flower arrangement develops 





Dried Weeds and 


Marb pblet 


with practice. 
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wort Supplies Need Not Be Expensive 


MODELING MATERIAL 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


Randall 


Grace A. 


ANY child, from first grade up,. can spend 
hours of pleasure and profit mixing, kneading, 
and modeling with homemade modeling clay. 
This mixture is easy to work with and costs 


very little. 


DIRECTIONS 


Ingredients: 2 cups flour, 1 cup salt, and 
2 teaspoons powdered alum, with powder 
paint, fruit coloring, or tempera for color. 
Mix the flour, salt, and alum together. Add 
water to make this into a workable clay. 
Leave one batch white. Add colo'jng to the 
other batches. 

Divide the class into groups and let each 
group have one or two colors in addition to 
white. Each group will need several glass 
jars with covers to hold the various colors of 
modeling material when the colors are passed 
around and shared. 

lf the material is too moist and sticks to 
the fingers, add flour. If it is too dry, and 
crumbles, work more water into it. Articles 
made of this clay take some time to dry. 


The yucca, which belongs to the desert, is extremely effective pictured 
with popcorn flowers. Cut corn husks, palm fronds, rush leaves, or 
construction paper into narrow spikes about 4” long for the yucca 

Use blue paper for the background and tan for the sand 
A narrow strip, 5” long, of green or brown paper forms the 
stem. Glue down the stem; then glue on the leaves. 


with glue and press the popcorn kernels in place. 


leaves. 
strip. 
Cover the stem 


THINGS TO MAKE 


Even young children can make beads of all colors and put them on 
small nails to dry. They will enjoy stringing the beads they made 
themselves. They can pat the modeling clay into flat disks and cut 
out animal shapes. When dry, the animals can be glued to bits of 
wood so that they will stand. Doll dishes can also be modeled. 

Older children can make models of fruits and vegetables, animals, 
and birds. ; 

Fifth- and sixth-graders can use this material for making topo- 
graphical maps and pictures in bas-relief. They may like to make 
low, solid candlesticks or whatnot ornaments for gifts. 


OR eD 


POPCORN PICTURES 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Shawn Dennis 


POPCORN pictures are lovely and unusual, and children enjoy making 
them. Some possibilities are described here, but they are to be 
thought of only as suggestions—not as definite plans to be followed. 
Children should be urged to work out their own ideas. 


A Delphinium Picture may be made of popcorn 


g and twigs with feather leaves. A background 
\ of blue construction paper on a mat of yellow is 

pretty. Curve twigs for stems and glue in place. 

Dry under a weight. Draw a curved line up 
from each twig where you want the blossoms to 

lie. Put glue along the line. Press popcorn in- 


to the glue. 





To make feather leaves, lap one 
small feather over another. 





A Cedar and Spring Flower Picture has 
a strip of green for grass on a blue 
For the tree, fasten a flat 
sprig of real cedar at top and base with 


background. 


narrow strips of transparent tape. Draw 
the background, and glue 
leaves cut from corn husks, yucca, or 
coarse grass to the base of each stem. 
corn flower painted red or pink with water colors. 





oF 


stems on 





Top each stem with a pop- 
Add a bird in the 


tree and another in the sky. 





A Palm and Poppy Picture can be made 
on a blue background. Cut mountains 
from purple construction paper, ground 
from tan, and a tree trunk from brown. 
Glue all in place. Cut palm leaves from 
palm fronds, rush, corn husks, or green 
paper. Curve the leaves with the fingers 
and glue to tree trunk. Draw flower stems with crayon. Then glue 
leaves of pressed fern, cedar, or dark green paper close to the base 
of stems. Top the stems with popcorn flowers painted orange. Put 
a white or gray sea gull in the sky. 
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Educational toys already cut in a variety of forms offer imaginative children 
opportunities -to create objects even before they have learned to use tools 


Materials and Methods 


FOR KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY GRADES 


Jerome Leavitt 


Instructor in Education, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


THE modern kindergarten and primary-grade teacher is well aware 
of the values of woodworking activities for younger children, both 
boys and girls. We know that children of this age desire and need 
to work with relatively large tools and materials, and that they 
ultimately construct objects of a fair size. They do not require a 
large number of tools, but the basic few must be kept in good re- 
pair and frequently sharpened. 

A suggested list of tools includes: claw hammers, crosscut (hand) 
saws, smoothing planes, woodworking files with handles, coping 
saws, and woodworking vises. Materials include sandpaper, both 
water and oil paints, paintbrushes, common and finishing nails, 
and coping-saw blades 

Some instruction should be provided in the use of these tools 
and materials, but not too much at one time, lest the children be- 
come confused. Probably instruction in the use of the saw and 
hammer, and a few safety rules, are all the instructions that are 
needed at the start. After that, a few minutes’ instruction in the use 
and care of various tools and materials should be provided from 
time to time 

In selecting wood for use in the kindergarten and primary 
grades, it is very important that only soft wood be selected. A 
quick way to determine whether the wood is soft or hard is to press 
a thumbtack into it. If the tack goes in easily, the wood is soft 
enough to be worked by younger children. If it is difficult to push 
the tack into the wood, the wood is too hard for younger children to 
work and is also too hard to be fastened together with nails. The 
wood collected for classroom use need not be new; it might be mill 
ends, salvaged box ends, pieces found around new house construc- 
tion, or discarded wooden objects and boxes that may be selected 
by the child in relation to what he analyzes his job at hand to be. 
White pine and basswood are two soft woods that are recom- 
mended. 

In selecting projects and techniques of construction, we must 
again refer to what we know about child development and interests. 
One of the early activities related to woodworking is block play of 
various kinds, such as constructing objects with sets of blocks or 


with plain blocks of wood. At about school age, many children are 
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CHILDREN OF ALL GRADES ENJOY 


not satisfied with just the placement of wooden objects but want 
to fasten these “blocks” together in permanent structure or form. 
Children remain interested in block play throughout the primary 
grades. 

The teacher does not always have to decide what to have the 
children make, for in all probability they will have ideas of their 
own. If they do need suggestions as to what they can make, some 
possibilities are doll furniture, play furniture, cutout animals, auto- 
mobiles, boats, airplanes, toy wagons, and just ‘objects.’ Other 
children will need help in selecting a practical object, because their 
ideas will be greater than their abilities. In other words, some first- 
grade children may want to build a desk or an armchair for their 
parents. 

The work in all of the primary grades should be simply the selec- 
tion, cutting, and joining together of the wooden pieces making up 
the projects. Patterns should be used only by older children, who 
have the ability to make their own. The kindergarten child will be 
satisfied to cut out a few boards and nail them together to form a 
boat or an airplane and paint them with water colors. The third- 
grade child will want wood that he can cut to a prescribed size. 
smooth off with a plane or file, nail together, and paint with oil 
paints. 
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How should a teacher initiate an activity in woodworking? First, 
by providing adequate tools and materials. Second, by creating a 
permissive attitude in the classroom so that children really feel 
free to experiment and to make choices. Third, by helping children 
to plan and evaluate from the time they select their projects, tools, 
and materials to the time the project is taken home or put to use 
in the school. 





The children labeled the various parts of their boats: “They're for landing 
on the snow,” “Where they shoot off the guns,” “Where they sleep,” and so on. 











WOODWORKING 


FROM soft wood cut one B piece, two 
A pieces, 2 C pieces, and 3 D pieces. 
Glue one C piece upright to the front 
and the other one to the back of the 
B piece. Fasten this assembled piece 
between the two A pieces, keeping the 
upper edges even. Last of all, glue the 


David Gunckel, P. 8. A. Photosrapher 





D pieces equal distances apart between 
the A pieces. 

The chair may then be stained, var- 
nished, and trimmed with gold if de- 
sired or it may be painted white or a 
pastel shade and a freehand design 
painted in a contrasting color. 


Cork ant Chair 


Amy E. Jensen 


Teacher, Fifth Grade. 
Columbus School, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


THIS cart is made from soft wood *4,,” thick. 
Cut out and sand the following pieces: 


Sides—2 pieces 2” x 7” 
Bottom—1 piece 4” x 7” 
Ends—-2 pieces 1'%44” x 4” 


Axle—1 piece 5” x °,” shaped to 3¢” 


at each end 


Supports—2 pieces 2\,” x 1” shaped to 
\,” wide at one end 

Handles—2 pieces 41,” x 1” shaped as in 
photograph at left; 34” dowel 4” long 

Wheels—2 with 4” diameter; 2 with 2°.” 
Glue and nail parts together; paint and 


decorate. Fill cart with candy or plants. 





























Chip Cawing 


Dorothy Shrader 


Ilustrated with Boxes Made by the Author's Pupils 
at Midway School. Midway. Missouri 


CHIP CARVING is a craft which can easily be handled 
by the elementary child. Only the minimum of equip- 


eraser and given several coats of wax—followed by vig- 
orous buffing. For a seal finish that is quick and easy, 
and more suited to the elementary child, a light coat of 
shellac, followed by waxing, is very satisfactory. A good 
grade of stain-finish varnish, followed by general rubbing 
with 00 steel wool, and then wax is the best finish. When 
buffing or using steel wool, care should always be taken 
so as not to dull the edges of the “hills’’ left in carving. 
Always rub with the grain. The beauty of the design 
depends on the clearness of the cuts. 














ment is needed, a transparent ruler, compass, protractor, 
and, of course, the knife. The knife can be a simple, in- 
expensive one, such as boys use in making model airplanes 
but it must have a slanted blade and a sharp point. 
Chip carving is merely making small triangular cuts 
and then lifting out that triangle of wood. Care must 
be taken, when slicing out the triangles, to leave a clean- 
cut, accurate edge. Until they acquire the feel of the 





tools, all beginners should use triangular designs. The 
designs should first be drawn on paper and then trans- 
ferred to the box. 

The first rule of carving is that the hand not holding 
the knife should always be above or away from the knife. 





Since all cuts must be made toward the carver, this means 
that the hand with the knife is nearest the body. The 
cuts at this level of carving are rather shallow, so they, 





do not require heavy pressure. 





The finish of the completed piece depends largely upon’ 





its future use. Some pieces can be cleaned with a soap 
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Designs for Book Jackets 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
Grace A. Randall 


LEARNING to design will give boys and girls hours of pleasure. It is a fas- 
cinating activity, and one of which they never seem to tire. Before the 
children start this creative experience, talk about designs and where they 
may be found. Look at the children's clothing; discuss wallpaper, rugs, 
and so on. Make a collection of articles decorated with designs. List 
useful objects which, when decorated with designs, are ornamental as well, 
for example, cartons for wastebaskets. 

There are many kinds of design, so it may be a good plan to suggest that 
for this time the children experiment with designs that can be made by 
starting with a square and keeping a balanced effect. One way to build 
up a balanced design is to start at the center and work out toward the sides, 
adding duplicate units at least on two opposite sides, if not on all four sides. 
To find the center of a square, fold it into quarters, diagonally or crosswise. 


HELPFUL HINTS 


Choose no more than three colors that go well together. 

Shapes and lines that can be used in designs are open circles, closed 
circles. open squares. closed squares, diamonds, curved lines, straight lines 
of different weights and lengths, and so on. 

Be sure the design fills the space well; avoid making it spotty. 

Tie the design together by relating parts to each other. 


BOOK JACKETS 


Many books which look old and uninteresting because they have been 
used so much become lovely and inviting when dressed up with attractively 
designed book jackets. New books can be protected by paper jackets, also. 
To make book jackets for old or new books, start with a good grade of 
cream or white wrapping paper. Measure the book from top to bottom and 
from front cover to back cover. Add 8” to the length for a medium-sized 
book so that each end may be folded in 4” to keep the jacket on the book. 
Measure the thickness of the book and mark off on the oblong where it is to 
be creased. Select a design previously worked out on scrap paper and 
apply it to the cover in some interesting way, repeating as necessary. Use 
crayons, colored pencils, powder paints, or tempera paints. If the paper is 
heavy, apply a coat or two of varnish to the book jacket. 
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1951 is Festival Year in Britain. The na- 
tion is displaying its achievements of the past 
century in a spectacular Exhibition in Lone 
don. The buildings, pictured at the left, are 
on the bank of the Thames River. Many oth- 
er cities, including Edinburgh, the Scottish 
capital, are having special celebrations. Inthe 
picture below, Highlanders wearing kilts are 
playing their bagpipes at Edinburgh Castle. 


GREAT BRITAIN is a land of castles and cathedrals, of historic 

sites and quaint customs, of busy cities and fairy-tale villages. Its 

velvet lawns, gay gardens, and neatly trimmed hedges make the 

countryside an artist’s delight. But there is rugged scenery too, 4 é my we 
The members of the British House of Commons, like those of . ' ~ a Rye a a a ik 

the U.S. House of Representatives, are elected by people who be- 4 : 

lieve in the right to individual freedom. A love of liberty was 

brought to America from England by the early colonists. The 

English language is our language, and our literature includes the 

works of great British authors. Each summer thousands of 

Americans, many of whom have relatives and friends in the 

British Isles, cross the Atlantic to visit this Storybook Land. 


\ 





Britain Is a Storybook Land 


Bright military uniforms, like those worn by the mount- 
ed Life Guards in Whitehall, provide spots of color among 
London's gray buildings. Have you seen pictures. t of the 
*Beefeaters”™ at the Tower of London? Warwick Castle, one 
of England’s finest, is shown below. Its towers were al- 
ready standing when Columbus discovered America. Those 
great walls look as if they would last for many more cen- 
turies. What careful work the builders must have done! 


Color plates used by courtesy of 
the British Travel Association, 
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A Good American Citizen 











Your Safety Patrol Boy 


He's in his place each morning 
to help you go across the street 
safely. He is on duty in good 
weather and in bad. Co-operate 
with him and give your school a 
Perfect Safety Record 


+ + + 
+ + e 
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What's Ahead in 
Health and Safety 
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essential to satisfactory learning. 


. 





Health education is the keystone of 
the whole school program. By means 
of it are developed the strong bodies 
and the sane, healthy minds that are 


The 20 Questions 


You Ask Most Often on Wealth Education 


with Answers by Edith Walker 


that the child understands 
the basis of the mark. 

3. How should I start my 
health program this fall? 


I advise a screening pro 








1. What does the term “Health 
Education” include? 
A Lor rd 


gram at 


health-education 


pro- 
anv grade level can be 
divided into four 


1. Health 


from 


parts 
learnings, resulting 
reading, discussing, Inspec 
tions, and other school activities 
. Physical education, designed 
¥to develop and co-ordinate mus- 
cular activity, train emotions, and 
teach good sportsmanship 

>. Safety 
the child 


good safety practice and attitudes 


educ ation, to 
habits of 


equip 
with basi 
+. Recreation, to provide prac- 
tice in games, dances, and other 
group activities that will be car- 
ried on by children in_ leisure 
time, including some which they 
will enjoy later on as adults 
2. How do I determine the 
health mark? Should the abil- 
itv to run well or hit a home 
run enter in? Should personal 
cleanliness and neatness be fac- 
tors in determining the health 
mark? 

The health mark should reflect 
the “health 
Naturally, as children improve in 
and in the 

the mark 


Personal hy- 


degree of growth.” 


motor co-ordination 
ability to well, 
should be affected. 
a factor, for it indi- 


play 


giene is also 
cates the extent to which the child 
applies his learnings in his daily 
life. 


ful, however, not to apply adult 


The teacher should be care- 


standards when judging appear- 
ance. The second-grader who at- 
tempts to comb his own hair is 
more to be commended than the 
child whose mother combs it 

Of all the subjects in the school 
program, none lends itself better 
to the less formal type of marking 


An evalua- 


tive paragraph sent home quar- 


than health education. 


informative 
If a letter 


terly is much more 


than a regular grade. 


or mark is given, be sure to see 


gram totake place through- 
out the entire school dur- 
first three weeks of school. 
child should be 


and reasured and any child that 


ing the 
Every weighed 
is 15 per cent underweight or 20 
per cent overweight should be re- 
to the school 


ferred nurse or to 


the parents for special care. Sim- 
ple eve and hearing tests should 
be conducted, and special con- 
ditions such as posture defects, 
rashes or allergies, speech trouble, 
head lice, or situations requiring 
should be 


individual programs 


noted. By the end of this period, 


the teacher is well acquainted 
with the needs of her group and is 
ready to build her health program 


around those needs. 


1. How far should a teacher go 
with a health program? In 
other words, where does the 
school’s responsibility end and 
the parents’ begin? 

That is 


and one that should be considered 


an excellent question 
carefully. In so far as possible, 
the school should never take 

} 


health responsibilities that belony 


over 


to the home, a last re- 


the 


CXce pt as 


sort when home fails to re- 
spond to the program of health 
education up by the 
While the should 
observed health conditions to the 


at- 


set school. 


school re port 
home, and should make every 
tempt to build a school program 
designed to help the child, at the 
same time the responsibility of 
should not be weak- 


the family 


ened. The parents should make 
a serious effort to learn what the 
school is doing for the health of 
their children 
5. What should I expect from 
the school nurse? 

The school nurse's duties vary 
with individual cities, towns, and 
school districts. As a general rule, 


she is the liaison officer between 


the school and the home so far as 


the health of the child is 


con- 


Associate Director of Health and Physical Education, 
Public Schools, Rochester, New York 


cerned. In some schools she gives 


some brief, occasional classroom 
instruction on health problems. 
In others, she works with individ- 
class- 


the 


ual cases and comes to the 


room only to confer with 


teacher. Remember, in general, 


your school nurse is a busy per- 


son, Carrying on many duties that 
do not appear on the surface. She 


contacts welfare agencies, relers 
cases to proper medical authori- 
ties, seeks spec ial assistance where 
She should be free to do 


without 


needed. 


her work being bogged 
down by a health-education pro- 
gram that is best carried on by the 
classroom teacher and health or 


physical-education teachers. 


6. How often should weigh- 
ing and measuring be done? 
Who should do it? 

Ihe routine weighing and 
measuring of school children, at 
least twice a vear, is still good ed- 
tech- 


While we realize that few 


ucational and screening 
nique. 
children can conform to standard 
tables of height and weight and 
that each child has his own best 
standard to meet, nevertheless it 
is a tangible means of calling the 
attention of the parent and child 
to the need for progressive growth 

Experience teaches us that se- 
riously underweight or overweight 
need of 


children are usually in 


special attention. 


7. We have no school nurse. 
How can we take care of prob- 
lems that she would normally 
assume? 

‘There is no fixed answer to this 
question, for situations vary. If 
you have a public-health nurse 
for 
The 


have to 


you can probably arrange 


some assistance from. her. 


teachers themselves will 
work out a system for referring 


T here 


will have to be greater depend- 


cases to proper agencies. 


ence on parent groups, with com- 
mittees from the PTA helping out 
with clinic trips. First-aid cours- 
available to teachers, and 


to take care of first- 


es are 
offer a 


aid problems. 


wal 
can be a 
the 


There 


close relationship between 


teachers and parents of children 


in small schools, 


8%. Should the child with snif- 
fles and sneezes be sent home 
immediately to avoid infecting 
other children? 

No, decidedly the 
child is uncomfortable and rest- 
At- 


tending school:is a life experi- 


not, unless 


less because of his condition. 


ence and should be carried on as 
normally and naturally as possi- 


ble. 


learn to practice polite behavior 


A child who has a cold must 


placing used tissues In a paper 
head 


sneezing, 


bag, turning his when 


coughing or and = s« 
forth : and to act wisely to avoid 
fatigue, overheating, or anything 
that prolongs his condition. 

The 


learn how to avoid infection. As 
adults 


other children must also 


they will be in public 
places and they need practice to 


how to wisely. 


9. I have some chronie snif- 
flers in my room. Is this like- 
ly to be a cold or the result of 
an allergy? 


know act 


More and more, frequent snil 
fles are being attributed to over 
wrought conditions, nervousness, 
You and 


ina position to judge the condi- 
but it 


or allergies I are not 


tion is certainly your re- 
sponsibility to call the condition 
to the attention of the 
with the that 


the child to a_ physician. 


parent, 
he take 
‘| he 


rest, a less- 


Suggestion 
child may need more 


strenuous program, a more care- 


fully planned diet, or a_ release 
from a situation resulting in nerv- 
Whatever the 


cause, the parent and child should 


ous exhaustion. 


be encouraged to mect the situa- 


tion and take care of it 


10. We have constant argu- 
ments in our school about the 
temperature of the classroom. 
What is an ideal temperature? 
Our principal forbids the wear- 
ing of sweaters in the class- 
room, yet parents complain 
that children are cold without 
them. 

Several rules should be 


lassroom 


remecm- 


bered regarding tem 


perature Continued on pave 122 
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What could be better for 
kindergarten-primary children 
in September than 


‘F¢ on 
HELEN C. WATERBURY, Supervisor 


VOOCABLLARY 


“{ 
; 
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INFORMATION 





and three student teachers 


LOIS GRIMM, KATHERINE MERRELL, MERNA MORGAN 





Campus School. State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
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likewise 
But the values of near-by 
trips should not be overlooked 
Much can be learned by just 
looking in the milkman’s truck o1 


factory are good places 


to Visit, 


by seeing how the storekee per 
keeps his milk cold. If city chil 
lren have not seen cows and can- 
not visit the farm, remember that 
the average city zoo has dairy 
animals. 

The children will gain valuabk 
experiences by cooking with milk 
For a party they can make a sim 


ple pudding, using a I 


prepare 
mix, or if an old-fashioned ice 
cream free available the 
will have fun making ice 
Hot cho 


made 


er is 
cream 
olate milk 
with 
syrup will provide delectable 
freshments with cookies 

If the children w 


a lunch, a cream s 


h to prepare 
ip and gela 
tin with whipped ream can be 
A planned lunch 


lass gives the teacher pport 


teachin 


made. 
ties for table mainers 


and the rudiments of pleasant 
table conversation It is also a 
good time to trv to 


interest the 


poor eater in food. 
DRAMATIC EXPRESSION 


Interesting dramatk 


ences will come naturally from 
the milk unit. Your room will be 
full of miniature potential milk 
men, farmers, and others connect 


milk 


dramatize 


ed with the industry I] 


ready to their parts at 
a minute's notice. This type of 
creative dramatic play is a ve 

for the child 


Simple choral speaking can_ be 


\ aluable ¢ xpe rience 


worked out successfully even with 


voung children. Older groups 


mav wish to create their 
unit. Any 


rhythm of 


own pr 
ems relating to the 
rroup will like the 
‘The Milkman’s Horse. 


The Milkman’s Horse 


Gils: On 

when it’s hot, 

Boys: The milkman’s hors 

even trot, 

All: But pokes along like 

slowly) Klip - Klop 
Klip - Klop 
Klip - Klop 
Klip - Klop 

Girls: But in the 

Boys: He perks right 

wants to frisk; 

All: And then he 

faster) Klippity - Klip 
Klippity - Klip 
Klippity - Klip 


ART ACTIVITIES 


summer mornin 


winter 


The papier-maché cow, show: 
at the 
excellent example of a Bossy that 





bottom of page 56, is an 


love to create. Rolled take 
make the frame on 
children can build 


When completely 


children 
newspapers 
which with 
papier-macheé. 
dry, the 
tempera paint 

Clav modeling of farm animals lable 


milk 


nected 


bottles, or anv items con- 


with the milk unit are 


ood manual activities. If the 


formal. 


children want to make figures to 


models 


will be enjoved. 


home and vou have a lim- 
ited supply of clay, try mixing 
sawdust with two parts of paper- 
hanger’s paste and one part glyc- 
ow can be painted with erin until it is the consistency of 


cold mashed potatoes. 


of dairy farms 


The project will 


be more profitable if it is not tov 
Let the children add to 


Here is a model farm which was 
constructed by some primary chil 


it as the unit develops dren during their study of milk 








CHILD HEALT 





improved with 


DAIRY FOODS 


Doubts are often expressed that children will con- 
sume a liberally adequate diet day after day, over 
a long period. A study undertaken in a boarding 
school to test this point proved that they will.* 

The regular school meals were supplemented with 
additional foods and the children lived on the im- 
proved diet for a full year. The regular school meals 
included, daily, one pint of milk, small amounts of 
meat, potatoes, fruit, and vegetables, as well as 
bread, one pat of butter and cereal. Each child 
received one egg weekly. 

The supplements were available in the quantities 
desired and the amounts eaten varied with the age 
and size of the children. Minimum amounts sup- 
plied daily per child were: one pint of pasteurized 
vitamin D milk, one ounce of butter, and one serv- 
ing of whole-grain or enriched cereal. On a weekly 
basis, five eggs, 3 ounces of cheese, and ten ounces of 
ice cream were added. Pineapple juice was available 
at all times. 

Ihe children, who ranged in age from 2 to 14 years, 
served as their own controls. They showed increased 
rate of growth and an improvement in nutritional 
status during the year of the study. Only 42 percent 
of the group made expected weight gains on the 
original school diet. On the supplemented diet 72 





percent achieved expected gains. A similar improve- 
ment was noted in height gains. 

On the supplemented diet, the average intake of 
virtually all nutrients equalled or bettered the 
Recommended Dietary Allowances of the National 
Research Council. Dairy foods made the greatest 
contribution of any food group toward increasing 
the adequacy of the total diet. They supplied suffi- 
cient amounts of calcium and riboflavin to meet the 
dietary goals for these two nutrients. They also sup- 
plied one-half of the daily allowances for protein and 
for vitamin A and one-fourth of the allowance for 
thiamine. 


*Roberts, | 


J., Mair, R., Greider, M. Results of prov 
diet to chuldrer nan instit 


J. Pediatrics 





The presence of this seal indicates that all nutrition 
statements in the advertisement have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. 


ito DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street’ Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 19 t nal Dairy Coyncil, a non-profit organization, has been 


devoted t strike research and ¢ 


lucation to extend the use of ur wluclss 
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S. ing them to you, for they will him? Yes, replies the teacher 
gain much from the experience | and describes a child who ts in 


OUTDOOR GAMES POLICEMAN the circle. When the child recog- 


F , nizes himself, he starts to run. 
*rima ndergvarten Grades : 
, shan ae If the policeman cat hes him be- 


\ EPTEMBER is a great month for The children stand in a circle | fore he returns to his place, he 
S outdoor games It is alse i with the area inside the circle must stand in the center of the 
ood time for children to learn representing home. The _ child | circle, but if he regains his plac 
new games to use later on who is appointed “policeman” without the policeman’s catching 
Encourage children who learned says to the teacher, “I'm looking him, he becomes the policeman 
new games at Camp to tea h them for a lost bov Have you seen 
thy . nm rather thas lescmb 


ANLINESS WITH THIS 
AIVOR| PATROL MATERIAL 


CG ome (e, Lreay bais Douruagy 


The IVORY INSPECTION PATROL 









(7+ 


This Free “Cleanliness Game’ 
Makes Daily Inspections Fun! 


‘ 


Teachers everywhere are enthusiastic 
about the way The Ivory Inspection Patrol 
makes cleanliness an exciting competitive 


game, This newly designed material will 





add still greater interest to this already 
popular program. 





When classes are divided into patrols and 
/ the game gets under way, the interest in 
- \ daily cleanliness inspections magically 
perk up. Children have new incentive 
to improve. And parents coopercte by 








helping children rate better scores. Write 





for The Ivory Inspection Patrol for your 
classroom today! 


ome Crema tentyys Jommaeny 





IVORY INSPECTION PATROL 





This Gayly Colored Wall Chart .. 20” x 26” ————— ag | ' 


for posting on your bulletin boord. Shows the day-by-day cleanli 
ness record of each child for a 4-weeks period, 4 kinds of stickers j 


ore provided. Miniature cakes of Ivory for perfect scores. Yellow 





stickers indicote “Caution.” Red stickers “Stop!” There's space for 40 


names. If your class is larger, you may have additional charts free 


FREE PATROL MATERIAL 


¥ 
Vv 
Vv 
oo 

THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU aera ) 
—_—_——— 


FOR COOP TIPS TO HELP JOLR SCORE 
TURN THES CARD AND READ SOME WORE 





| 

| L 
t< , sted th ew } inenect Pot sram. Plea - ++ . 
y bees prog veseed | Individual Inspection Patrol Sheets — 
| me sufficient material for students, | 
| | colorfully printed on both sides — link school and 
! | home. Sheets record the individual child's score 
{ a | Through them your efforts to foster good cleonliness 
f | habits in the schoolroom are checked on —- ond 
NAME OF | supplemented by the porents. Most porents 
i | cooperate wholeheartedly when they are kept in 
la - " " . ——— formed of the child's progress in cleanliness habits 
i 
§ This offer good ed States, its posse l 
Se — ee ee ee ee mee ewww = — 
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LAME DOG 


Primary Grade 


Mark off one end of the play- 
ground to be the den of the “lame 
dog. The other children are the 
“cats,” and tantalize the lame 
dog by advancing to his den and 
daring him to catch them. When 
the dog gets outside his den, he 
must hop on one foot As soon 
as the dog touches a cat, the cat 
becomes another lame dog Any 
time the lame dogs become tired 
ol hoppin they may go back to 
their den te rest. If the group 

large, there should be several 


lame do it the tart 


STAR TOSS 
Third and Fourth Grade 


Divide the class int roups of 
ix. Have tive children of each 
roup stand in position to repre- 
ent the five points of a star. The 
ixth child takes hi place in the 


enter Each groyp is given a 
ill and the ball ts passed from 
ne player to another in the order 
hown in the diagram As soon 


= 
¥ * 


‘\ 
Xe -—b- seo 


~ \ 
Se we 
ie x *: 
/ an ~ % ‘ 


x 
is a plaver fails to catch the ball, 
he must give the child in the cen- 
ter his place Before this game 
an be played wel, the children 
will need some practice in passing 
the ball to the proper person. 
Number the points of the star 1, 


5, 4, and 5, going from point 


to point as shown by the dotted 
lines in the diagram. Have child 
number | pass the ball to number 

. number 2 to number 3, and so 


as vou call the numbers, for 


several times 


RELEASING THE PRISONER 
Relay for Middle-U pper Grade 


Divide the class into teams olf 
eight or ten children each, and 
have the teams form three paral- 
lel lines. Place the first child 
twenty feet in front of his line 
When a whistle blows the second 
child runs to the first child, shakes 
hands, and says, “I have come to 
set vou tree The first child 
runs to the end of the line. As 
he goes past the third child, he 
tags him, thus giving him the sig- 
nal to run up and shake hands, 
setting the second runner free 
Continue in this way until the 
first child has released the last 
hild and is again a prisoner 








{ tor See poster, page 34. \ Practically every patrol gets a 


e ; mid ann Ince when { . x ; 

d worn after checking with th ' trol assembly where insignia spring treat, such as a trip to a 

I ler | or their sweaters er certificates | big-league baseball game. Your 

| | also like the 


stories in. the local patrol sponsors may 


LEADERS + PATROL MORALE . case Sige us OEE al idea of putting on a covered-dish 
SAFETY PATROLS tespect for th id n b I ll will help patrol morale. supper for the squad in the fall. 


\ Christmas party and other so- 


INTEREST HOLDERS cial activities should be included 


ERHAPS vou have bee ers Measure up to the | r and 
atrol ler for es] bil that is their patrol leader might invite a during the year In some com- 
at we reall 1} to re lt chool t rooper to come t spr munities a service club usually 





i 


honors the boys 


‘ie bor ri0 syste me [3 |: |= | Color film by Walt Disney Productions 


| plus instructive “take home” booklets 


The Story 


of 


WEEALY INSPECTIONS » 
Menstruation 


M 


CAPTAINS DUTY 


sccccsec! The complete program on menstruation 


given to over 10 million students 


give your students each year a thorough, ers and students, used by most major school sys- 
grated program of instruction on the impor tems in the country, it is fast becoming a regular 
t subject of menstruation? Here—created espe part of school curriculums. This complete pro- 

rr classroom use—is just such a program, gram, or any part of it, is available on request 

te with film, booklets, charts and teaching at no charge, with the compliments of Kotex", 
\pproved by thousands of parents, teach- Simply fill out and return the coupon below. 


10-MINUTE, ALL-COLOR FILM." Story of Menstruat I alt TEACHING GUIDE AND MENSTRUAL CHART ching Guide, de- 


e aid of hundred fi 


exible 
adapted to almost any teaching condition. The 
chart on menstrual physiology is designed for 

classroom lectures; outlir the menstrual 


to-follow 


INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLET. ¥ 
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ymnal Cellucotton Products C 


rth Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ilinoi 


ase send me free, the following material 


opies of booklet “Very Personally Your 
| Full data on film “ The Story of Menstruat 
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MARBLE PASS 


Margaret O. Hyde 


Girls and Boys 
Section 








WHIRLIGIGS ARE FUN 


Grace A. Randall 


A SPUXIM QUIZ 


Margaret L. Hopcraft 








The players for this game choose 
two teams and line up facing each 
other. Team members link arms. 
The leader of each team has ten 
marbles which he must pass, one by 
one, down the line. In passing the 
marbles, only one’s index fingers are 
used. If a marble falls, arms must 
remain linked and the marble 
picked up, with only the index fin- 
gers. The team which first passes 
all the marbles down the line wins. 





tte 


GUESS THESE HELPERS 


Roberta Peeden 





This good thing is not a broom, 
But it sure cleans up the room. 


The cookies that Mom makes galore 
All come out of this square door. 
Clethes become nice and clean 

In this quick-turning machine. 





A GARAGE FOR YOUR CARS 


Dorothy Mansur 





A six-car garage for tiny ten-cent 
store automobiles is easy to make. 
Set a cardboard carton that holds 
half a dozen eggs on its side and 
fold back the top. Paste the side to 
a piece of heavy cardboard. Paint 
with tempera. Each egg space can 
be used for a car and the top put 
down for a door. 





A SEPTEMBER QUIZ 


Camilla Walch Wilson 





. A day of rest 

. Fruits of the oak tree 

. A fall flower 

. A great crowd of people 

. The largest river in the world 
. An object that we write with 


Make a whirligig from the card- 
board center of a milk-bottle top. 
Cover it with colored paper or dec- 
orate it with crayons and paints. 

Sharpen one end of a match. 
Punch a hole in the center of the 
circle with a large needle and fit 
the match into it so the sharpened 
end is '.” below the circle. 

Now you can spin your whirligig 
on any flat space. 


Answers to przzles, riddles, and quizzes are on last page of “Girls and Boys.’ 


Here is another of Aunt Grace’s 


mix-ups. 


Rearrange the letters of 


the words in italic and you will 


find: 

. A flower in sore. 

. Tools for the garden in 
. A kind of tree in lamp. 
. A girl’s name in take. 

. A heavy metal in dale. 
. An animal in balm. 

. Something to eat in lame. 


FIND ALL OF THE THINGS 
That Begin with $ 


There are more than fifty things in this picture that start with S. 


shoe. 
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A DART GAME 


Gene W 


POPPI D LE LL ED PED EEEELOL LOLOL EOLEPEBELEUOBS 


On the top of a cardboard suit 
box, draw a concentric-ring target. 
Paint each ring a different colorand 
give each a number, the highest at 
the center and the lowest number 
on the outside edge. 

To make a dart put the blunt end 
of a phonograph needle into the 
small end of a little cork and stick a 
feather in the opposite end. Make 
several of these darts. 

Two or three people may play 
this game, each one taking a turn 
at shooting all the darts. The per- 
son with the highest score after five 
turns is the winner. 
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This sparkly little pin is fun to 
make and looks very nice when 


worn on the lapel of a coat or suit, 

Fasten a medium-sized safety pin 
to the back of a wooden ice-cream 
spoon with household cement. When 
that is dry, give the entire spoon a 
thick coat of transparent varnish 
ind sprinkle it with tinsel powder. 
Let the pin dry for a few days be- 
fore you put it on your coat, 

Tinsel powder is also called flit- 
ter and is the material used to make 
the sparkling letters on signs for 
show window s. It is inexpensive 
and may be purchased from dealers 


in sizn-wt iters’ supplies. 


Sam and Sue Travel with Uncle Dick 


ee | oO” 


ae — 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK \N MONTANA 


| 
| 
| 
| UNcLe DICK LANDS HIS PLANE AT 
seed bel 
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| | YES, THEY FLOAT ) 
A ON WARM DAYS. 
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JOHNNY'S SURPRISE PARTY 
Dorothy S. Behrends 


PEPE LELELELELELLOLEL EL EEEELELELOLELELLOELEDS 


“Johnny is much better this af- 
ternoon,” called Jerry as he ran in- 
to Susan’s house. “Get your scis- 
sors and tell Mary to get hers. We 
are going to give him a surprise.” 

Then he looked for Dick. “Get 
your scissors and come with us,” he 
“We are going to have a 


” 


called. 
party at Johnny’s. 

In a few minutes, Susan, Mary, 
Dick, and Jerry were all walking 
toward Johnny’s house. Dick was 
carrying cookies, Susan had apples, 
and Mary had lemons. Jerry had 
seed catalogues, a scrapbook, and 
paste. Each had a pair of scissors. 

Johnny’s mother opened the door 
and the children quietly tiptoed to 
Johnny’s room. Suddenly they all 
called, “Surprise.” 

Then Jerry untied the bundle of 
seed catalogues and gave one to 
each. “We are going to make an 
animal-flower zoo!”’ he said. 

“What do you mean by animal 
flowers?” asked Dick. 

“You will see when you look at 
the pictures,” answered Jerry. 

Sure enough, Mary soon found 
“foxglove.”” Johnny found “tiger 
lily.”” “Oriole marigold” was added 
next. They all began cutting out 
the flowers that had animal names. 

When they were finished, they 
took turns reading the names of the 
flowers they had found. 

“I didn’t know there were so 
many animal flowers,” Johnny said. 
Then Mary and Susan _ helped 
Johnny’s mother pass the cookies, 
lemonade, and apples. 

“We'll be back in a couple of 
days to see the zoo when you have 
it pasted in the scrapbook,” said 
Susan. And they all agreed it was 
the finest party they had ever in- 
vited themselves to attend. 

Would you like to do what these 
boys and girls did? Cutting out 
pictures of animal flowers is fun 
when you must stay indoors 











The Riddle Box 


Phev climb over windows and doors 
Like the plant in the beanstalk story; 
Their color is a heavenly blue 


And their name is 


Which building in your town has 


the most stories? 
> 


What five-letter word is never pro- 


| nounced right? 
o 
| 
| 


Can you spell frozen water with 


| three letters? 
- 
What is a twip? 
o 


She's a tiny little lady, 
With a shiny red back 
That's vividly spotted 

With some dots of black 


> 


If two is a couple and three is a 


crowd, what are four and five? 
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SCHOOLHOUSE PUZZLE 
Donovan A. Moore 


PEOPLE L ELLE PLELELELELEEEELOLOELELELELOLELOLE 


Using only the letters in the 
schoolhouse below, can you spell 
the names of at least ten things 
found in your schoolroom? You 
may use each letter more than once 
but do not add any different ones. 
















































THIS |S THE BIGGEST 
GLACIER. IT COVERS 


Pd = 









| VOLCANOS BROKE THE 






2 - EARTHS CRUST AND 
Hi ul! PILED UP LAYERS TO 
"ae MAKE THIS RIDGE. 











LEURS OVERTHRUST 
_ ea aha 














Gladys Liljenberg 








SURPRISES WITH SIMPLE MACHINES 


Would you like to make a simple 
machine—one that helps to make 
work easier? Then make a pulley. 
A pulley is a wheel which turns by 
pulling a rope and helps you lift 
things easily. You will need a saw, 
a hammer, and nails. 

From a board that is |)” thick 
and 1” wide, cut two pieces 12” 
long. Measure down two inches 
from one end of each stick and 
draw a line. With a drill, bore a 
hole through the wood on the mid- 
dle of the line on both sticks. Be 
sure the holes are the same distance 
from the ends of the pieces. Now 
find an old spool ard a long bolt. 
Push the bolt through the hole in 
one stick, through the spool, and 
then through the hole in the other 
stick. Screw the nut on the end of 
the bolt to hold the spool in place 
but leave it loose enough so the 
spool turns freely. 


a 


- 
































Use a block of wood 6” square 
for the base. Stand up the two 
sticks and spool in the center of the 
block and draw around the bottom 
of the sticks. In the center of the 
spaces that you drew, drive long 
nails through the wood. Turn the 
block over so the nails are sticking 
up. Place the two sticks over the 
nails and pound the sticks down 
from the top. Use enough nails to 
make these sticks stand solidly. 

Now the pulley is ready for your 
experiments. Tie a string around 
a toy car or boat and put the other 
end of the string over the spool. 
Pull the string. What happens to 
the car? Tie other objects on the 
string and try to lift them. 

You can make a little elevator by 
using a small box that will fit be- 


tween the two sticks. Tie the string 
around the box so it can be pulled 
up and down without tipping. 
Have you found that pulleys help 
make work easier? 





MAGIC INK 


Harry J. Miller 





You will have fun surprising 
your friends with this magic ink. 
Mix together one teaspoon of corn- 
starch, twelve drops of iodine, and 
a half ounce of water. Write with 
this ink, quickly wipe over it with 
a cloth, and the ink will vanish. 


SKY RAIDERS 


June A. Stephenson 


These Sky Raiders are darts made 
from a wooden shingle. With a lit- 
tle practice you can make them go 
into the air for a great distance. 

First draw a pattern of one of the 
darts on paper and then transfer it 
onto a shingle. Cut the shapes with 
a sharp knife and sandpaper and 
round the edges. Cut the notch 
caretully, close to the nose and half- 
way through the stick. 

Coat both sides of the wings and 
the main stick with liquid glue and 
quickly press en some thin closely 
woven white cloth, leaving plenty 
of time for the glue to dry. Paint 
the darts in bright colors. If more 
weight is needed for balance, embed 
the nose in a small rubber ball. 

The whip to shoot the dart is 
made of a slender sapling, slightly 
limber and about two feet long. A 
strong cord with a large knot in the 


lower end is fastened to one end. 
Put the cord through the notch so 
the knot catches it. Snap the whip 


and your dart will fly into the air. 


Heron Dart — 


Arrow Dart 


1% 
Dirigible Dart or" 
alu 


o& Whip Dart 
ip 


Spinning " ? 











Doctor: Put out tongue-—more 
than that—all of it. 
Small Child: But. Doctor, I can’t. It’s 


fastened at the other end. 


your 


> 


Mother: 
time again not to speak when older 


Diane, I've told you time and 


persons are talking. You must wait 
until they stop. 
tried that, 


they never stop. 


Diane: lve Mother, but 


> 


Vary: I don't think I deserve quite a 
zero on this paper. 


Neither do IL. 
lowest mark I can give. 


Teacher: but it’s the 


—_—$@— 


Neighbor: Is your daughter going to 

practice on the piano this afternoon? 
Proud Mother: Yes, she is. 
Neighbor: Will you please 


your lawn mower then? 
do the 


lend me 
l have to 


lawn sometime anyway. 





Time to Smile 


Tony: How long could IT live without 
brains? 


Teacher: That remains to be seen. 


- 
Van (in swimming): Are you sure 
are no crocodiles around here? 


Absolutely. 


them away. 


there 


Native: The sharks seare 


a 


Bobbie? 


That's a word you use when 


Teacker: What is a synonym, 


Bobbie: 


you can't spell the other one. 
=: 


Bill: My dog is very smart. 

Ruth: What can he do? 

Bill: 1 ask him how much two minus 
two is and he says nothing. 


Vother: 
Mark? 

Vark: 
to fight for it. 


Who gave you the black eye, 


Nobody gave it to me. I had 
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A PICTURE CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
Doris Goodspeed 
Can you solve this puzzle? Fill 


in the blanks correctly with the 
names of the objects shown here. 





























Shoe Bell 





















































Steps 


Ruler 


Wl 


SHADOW BOXES WITH MINIATURE BOUQUETS 


Irene Hazel 


T1)1™) Oo 























Make this shadow box from a 9” x 102” 
sheet of construction paper or lightweight 
cardboard. Draw a line one inch from theedge 
all the way around this sheet of paper. Draw 
another line 1'." from the edge. Score along 
the lines with scissors to make folding easier. xe Ps 

Scallop the edge and punch a hole in the pop 
center of each scallop. Paste gay wallpaper in | » we tay, | 0 
the center just coming to the edge of the inside : edly 

4 lines. Now fold up the edges on both lines, yy 
cutting off the corners so the sides just meet. 

Tie the corners together with ribbon and ° 
fasten a tiny bouquet in place with a piece of / 

f the same ribbon. 

7 For the tiny bouquets, collect dried grasses 
and weeds. Grasses are most interesting since 
they are light and graceful, but any plant that will dry and have the seeds 
remain on the stem can be used. Paint them with tempera in soft pastels, 
using a brush or just dipping the weeds in the paint. 


9 ° 
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ANSWERS TO QUIZZES 
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Notes from 


Aunt Grace 





Dear Girls and Boys, 

Here it is September again and 
school is ready to start. Ill bet 
you are as excited about it as Agnes 
and I are. 

Agnes has decided to start a 
school of her own this year. She 
studied so hard last year and dur- 
ing the summer that, in August, she 
received a certificate making her an 
official teacher of kittens. 

She persuaded Andy, our print- 
er, to make her some cards advertis- 
ing her school. But she is the only 
cat who can read, so every time she 
gives away a card, she has to tell 
the other cats what it says. 

Just the same, Agnes is doing very 
well, for she has eleven kittens en- 
roHed. Timothy, Tabatha, and 
Twila are three kittens from Chest- 
nut Streev. Jack and Jill are twins 
who live out in the country but ride 
to town on the milk truck. Alice, 
Andrew, and Alexander live at the 
paper mill near by. Horace and 
Hannah and their little sister, 
Happy, live at public school. 

Agnes hopes that you will write 
her about your school because this 
is her first try at having a school 
and she needs lots of suggestions. 

Affectionately, 


Fact Grae 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

I am moving to Rio de Janeiro 
with my parents in October. I 
hope I can have Girls and Boys sent 
to me. 

Billy Hathaway, New Jersey 


We'll see that your Girls and 
Boys subscription is sent to your 
new address. Agnes hopes you will 
write a letter about Brazil so she 
can use it for a geography lesson. 


Our Girls and Boys Club had a 
picnic during the summer. One of 
the games we played was “Pinning 
the Tail on Agnes.” We wish you 
could have been here. 

Joanne Travis, Oklahoma 


I wish so, too, Joanne. What a 
good time you must have had! 





We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more will be 
paid for each item used. Manu- 
scripts (except seasonal) not heard 
from in six months should be con- 
sidered rejected. Those accompanied 
by stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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A STORY PRESENTED BY THE 


MN sae 


ng to farm the land?” 


like to, but not for a few 
I have other things | 
first,” replied Mr. Cobb 
“What are vou going to 
the barn 
‘l hadn't thov ‘ht about it, 
uess.”” answered Mr. Cobb a 
for it? 


well, ves and no, 


must 


) with 


ou think of any use 
“Well 
Skip slowly. 
Mi Cobb laughed He 
jown and saw the Ranget 
‘That would 


replied 


looked 
insignia 
shirts, 
clubhcuse 
“Td oe 


ue use ii il ou will 


on the boy | 
make a for you fel- 


iows, he vlad to have 


clean it out 
yourselves and if you can play with- 
hit 

dubious. 
" 


1ca, 


ooked a litth 
ight it was a swell 


may bx 


had spoken too 


couldn't 


SKIP 
kl After all, the 

keep quiet all the time 

ul I] need to Wwor- 


Cobb d, reassuringly 


I don't think y 


arn is pretiy far from the 
When I 


ind see 


et tired of working 
whats om on 


| 


Lhe next week ends were very 


for the Rangers 1 Whi 


m the barn win 
mbers scrubbed the 
barn until everything 
hap Mr. Co 
ld pennant 
Soon the 
Ise 
held meetings every 
ually worked or 
ise after school 
Mr. Cobb told 
play on the field 
The boys laid it 


base 


WINNER 


Miu 


Mr. Cobb came out to 


games. 


Often 
watch their 
Friday nights he attended the meet- 
The Rangers made him 
member of their club 
about 


Sometimes on 


ings, too. 
an honorary 
They all agreed he 


the best friend anv fellows ever had. 


was just 


Rangers 


use the old barn for 


@ ABOUT a year after the 
had begun to 
their 


clubhouse, the mayor of Ox- 


ford made an important announce- 
Weekly ‘The 
a hundred years old and 
Or- 
make 


for the parade and prizes were 


ment in the Gazette 
town Wa 
a big celebration was planned 
ganizations were invited = to 
floats 
offered by the 

The next Friday night, Mr. Cobb 


meeting of the 


merchants 


appeared at the 
Since he was an honorary 
asked if he 


up an important matter He 


Rangers 

member he could bring 
won- 
dered if the bovs were planning to 
in the 


enter a float parade Pete 


who was president of the club, said 
they really hadn't thought about it. 
Mr. Cobb 


interested im the 


said he was very much 
hundredth anniver- 
iry celebration of Oxford 
would like to take part in it, but he 
do it’ by Would 


help him? 


and he 
couldnt himself 
the Rangers 

“Just exactly what would you like 
us to de asked Pete ‘l think 


Ranger in this club would do 


want to 


every 
anvthing for you 
Mr. Cobb laughed 


be doing 


‘You won't 


You'll 


it for me he said 


BLUE CROSS COMMISSION 
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Cross,” replie 


eM ° Ln 
“The hospital likes Blue 


“In fact the manager told me that hos 


I 
Pete. 


way my mothe 
pitals actively support Blue Cr 


“Well,” replied Tim, “the 
wal re Ip peopl 


tsa 
“As a final check, 
sSug- 


| ist then the bell rang. 
lurner about Blue Cross, 


isinesses have >| | 

if y want ets ask Miss 
ted Pete. During recess the Rangers told 
float. Pete showed her 


by thems 
irner about the flo: 
club had 


Miss I 
is 1 1 that the 


1d Said 
(cross. 


explained it to me 
finance hospital bills Li 
slue Cr 


} 
tr 


on the Blue 
think, Miss Turner,” 


choice 


he 


vou ipprove oul 


teacher | am much interested in 





happier, I I 
happiet ng that the | 

s, replied Miss ‘Turner. 

I bet I know why,” exclaimed Sam ‘It's 

Blue Cross 


ople in 


Cross, Sam, but 


the 





im so interest¢ 
for voluntary hospita 
explained, “Blue 
a { 


sh 
started wit oup 
hac A 


University Hos- 
hospital 


Dallas, ‘Texas, 


or 
ovice 
for the teacl f Dallas on 


basis it is, the 


ofle re 


vice benefit 


Sery\ 
nthly 


chers made small m 
and in turn 


ire ol, 


their hospital 


ivwment 
were taken Cc; Lhe idea 
very fast Many people 
voluntary hospital 

day more than 
coun- 


of th 


xwople, or a fourth of our 
f 
members 


from rich to 


iret 


I 
Pp pul mor 


Its members range 
n big cities, in small towns, 
of them have a common 
plan of prepaying 
luntars basis Lhe 


\ 
nderful subject for 


wi 
1c, she concluded 


par 
? 


sht, the Rangers met with Mr. 
think Blue Cross fills the bill 

‘Its voluntary; vou 
want Its a 
ini budget for 


helping | opl 
the cost of hospital c: verv family shares 
whether large or small, rich or 
It makes our town happier and health- 
| bills We re sure 


hospita 


ide Oxford a better place t 


nderful and that 
choice. “Idon't 


He expla 
Mr. Cobb ippla ded their 
nk of it myself,” 
showed 


il | ral su h i 
ow why I didn't th l he 
h wallet and 


entirely as ny | 
d. He pulled out 


his own 


Bl ti Ca SS 
ird wherever I 


time 


itn ie C.ross 
My dad thinks it this 


I fin 


in handy one 
us about it,” said Tom. 
vourselves comfortable and vou will 


“Make 
! stor lied Mr. Cobb 


“Tell 


said ‘Tim 


rep 
( ‘ 


hear a 
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“MR. COBB’S 
7 SMASH-UP 
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e THIS happene 1 five vears au and its 

sort of a story on me, but I don't mind 
telling vou.” began Mr. Cobb with a grin. “I 
iad been in Chicat ! business i i Was 
leaving the next morning t to St. Louis 


ld ‘ ’ ball 
It had rained all dav, and by the time I had 


traveled around t sce seveTa publishers my 
suit looked pretty sad The valet service 
agreed to press it and brin it back the first 
thing in the morn Sure enough the suit 
was there and I dressed and checked out of 
the hotel forgetting all about mv wallet which 
I had taken out.of mv suit pocket a put in 
the bureau drawer the night betore 
‘What did 1 use to pav vour hotel bil 


asked Sam Didnt vou miss the wallet then? 
“No.” replied Mr. Cobb with a 
often staved at that hotel and I had a charge 


account there, so J just signed the statement 


chuckle 7 


and used some change | had in my pocket for 
a tip. I got in my car and drove to the edge 
of Chicago before I remembered that I had 
Without thinking, 


I made a U turn at the next corner to go back 


left my wallet at the hotel 


That is, I almost made a U turn 
I hadn't calculated closely en 


and get it 
h and I ran 
into a tree, at least so they told me afterward 
Mv head had hit the steering wheel and when 
I came to, I was in a hospital bed 

‘Gee, were vou hurt bad?” asked Tim 

“T had a terrible headache—a slight con- 
cussion, they called it-but except for that I 
wasn't hurt much,” replied Mr. Cobb. ““The 
trouble was that all my cards and my identi- 
my wallet. ‘The nurse came 


rd and she called the hotel for 


fication were 
to take my rece 
me. ‘The maid had turned in the wallet and 
it was in the safe 

“IT explained that I was a Blue Cross mem 


ber and that my membership card was in the 


wallet. The nurse told me not to worry, just 
to give her the name of the cit which I 
had joined Blue Cross and she would check 
it. That afternoon she came back and t Id 
me everything was fine. I would only have 
to stay in the hospital until the next day, and 
Blue Cross would take care of my bill 

“Til bet vou wished you had a Blue Cross 
policy for vour car,” laughed Tim 

“T sure did,” re plied Mr. Cobb 


damage wasn't as bad as I expecte 


“But, the 


Let me 


TELL @ CELL. @ LOL G © COL 


tell vou, fellows,” he added seriously, “that 


little accident really showed me how much 


Blue Cross was worth Chere | was without 
a bit of identification. ‘The hospital checked 
to make sure that I was a member. After 


that, I didn't have to worry about the bill. I 


all that really giving survice 


The bovs all agreed with Mr. Cobb that 
tn Blue Cross had done a 


“That's what Blue Cross does for thou- 


vood job. 


sands of pec ple every vear,” he concluded. “I 
onsider it one of the best svmbols of friendly 


protection anywhere in the world 





e@ THE parade was just three weeks away 
and the Rangers had to work quickly. 
Mr. Cobb checked with the Blue Cross and 
got permission to go ahead with the float. 
He also talked to his friend, Herb ‘Trickett, 
who farmed part of the Cobb land, and 
arranged to borrow his platform truck. 

The Rangers cleaned out the old garage to 
use for a workshop. Mr. Cobb said Herb 
Prickett would need his truck the morning of 
the parade, so they would have to build the 
exhibit on saw horses and, at the last minute, 
slide it into place He had sheets of plywood 
and some two-by-fours sent out from the lum- 
ber mill to build a platform, with three sides 
to cover the wheels and back. 

In the meantime, Pete had appointed two 
committees: one to plan what was to go on 
the float and the other to take care of the dec- 
orations Sam was chairman of the float 
committee and he reported that they had four 
ideas. Directly behind the cab, they planned 
to have bovs in hospital beds. A sign by each 
bed would read, “We Don't Need to Worry 
about Hospital Bills. We Have Blue Cross.” 

Near the back of the truck they would have 
a big bank in the shape of the Oxford Hos- 
pital. A sign on the bank would read, “Last 
vear Blue Cross paid more than $400,000 for 
hospital bills to the Oxford Hospital 

Along each side of the truck, Sam's com- 
mittee wanted bovs dressed like babies with 
signs saving, “We are Blue Cross babies.” 


For their last idea, the bovs planned to 
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have a big bank check above the exhibits, 
the total amount of benefits Blue Cross had 
paid since the plan was started. 

Then the decorating committee gave their 
report. On the panels that covered the wheels 
they would paint a big Blue Cross and label 
it “Oxford's Best Friend. 


they would build a canopy with the sides slop- 


Over the exhibit 
ing like an awning. A Blue Cross would be 
placed on the center of each side and the big 
check Sam had suggested would be fastened 
to the ridgepole. Blue streamers would run 
from the pole to the front bumpers where 
there would be another big Blue Cross 

Mr. Cobb thought both the reports 

were fine. “There are two old hospital 
beds in the cellar my brother and I 

used when we both fell out of the 
cherry tree and broke our legs. 

The next Saturday the  bovs 
cleaned the rust off the beds and 
painted them. Pete said his broth- 

er, who was studying commer- 
AF cial art, would make SIZNS. Bill 

, and the other seven fellows who had 
_ _/ agreed to be babies drew lots to 
see who would be the bovs and who would 
be the girls. ‘They got pink and blue mate- 
rial for the dresses and rompers 

lim drew the hospital on beaverboard be- 
Sam and Dick 


made the box to go behind it. The other boys 


cause he was the best artist. 


cut dollars out of plywood, painted them 
gold, and pasted blue crosses in the center. 

Mr. Cobb added an electric sign to the ex- 
hibit. He made a tong, thin box with lights 
inside of it to go above the bank. He lettered 
the glass front with transparent paint, “An- 
other Dollar Paid to Oxford Hospital” and 
painted the space all around the letters with 
black paint so that the light couldn't shine 
through. ‘Then he fastened a bell to the side 
of the box. When a dollar was dropped in 
the bank the bell would ring and the sign 
would light up. 

Pete’s mother found some white canvas 
that the boys could use for the canopy. Sam 
carefully painted a large Blue Cross in the 
center of each side. 

Mr. Cobb suggested that they have a dress 
Mr. Cobb walked 
all around the exhibit, examining each part 
of it carefully. “Gosh, fellas, “it’s 
If this Blue Cross float doesn’t 


rehearsal the night before 


he said, 
really swell 
win first prize tomorrow Ill be the most sur- 
prised man in Oxford.” Then he invited the 
boys over to the big house for some sand- 
wiches and milk 

“This is a pre-celebration party,” he said. 
“Tomorrow when we have that first prize, 
well really do it right.” 












ee! 





k up Herb 











INSTRI ¢ 


ron 


THE BIG PARADE 


“now, what has happe ned? 


ey | 


I don't know,” said Sam, “but dont 
ve. You ll spoil that traction on your foot 
Irv the motor again,” said Mr. Cobb 
He yo! the starter, but it was no use All 
len he wd My il I know what 
rouble I was going to stop for gas but 
I got that flat If t all‘about it. ‘The 
kK ( pt Lvervb I ed 
Wait B That's mv uncle's farn 
‘ I ! ce if I et som 
\ iple of n te ter, B 
| f er whe ' 


ind once more the 
twenty alter two 
“We ll never make it said Sam 


ist have to, 


the end of We soul rad 
1 ‘ 1 starts 
rk | noth x ud Sam 
We tcl ip and ta ont tie end.” 
Mr. Cobb from the b Were. 
rhe pit we ¢ til Wi ire 
‘ Oxtor ibout Bl ( 
, V4 el he rer W | 
hy } | \re \ hy , 
‘ ne lled 
\ re cd Mr. ¢ byob, st | t 
\\ the the p irt 
t t | iw ( 
{ bir \ 23 k 
t hh thee nt ob the hie and ! 
‘ \W th q Kt 6 
Herb Trickett w ff down ¢ ter, up Us 
er | t Avenue Sure ! ivh 
© wa t arriviu hie With a 
er! i the b Herb Trickett turned the 
| it | the float w n its place in 
c-up 


pped as the 
Khe Blue 








the crowd and kept busy with their bot- 
tles. The boys put dollar after dollar 
into the Oxford Hospital Bank so the 
crowds could see the sign light up and 
hear the bell ring. George, hiding 
on the floor behind the bank, kept re- i 
their sliding the } 
llars through the trap door at / 
The fellows in the 


plenishing piles 






the bottom. 
hospital beds wore big grins on 
their faces to show they had 

nothing to worry about. 
And on top, the big 
Blue Cross check 


story ol 


1 il 


told the 
Blue Cross 
provided hos- 













how 


pital protection 
for the pedple of Ox- 
ford. Up Main Street 
they went, block after block, 
with all the people applauding. 
When they 
stand the siue Cross babies hopped off 
truck 
ont of the 


arrived at the reviewers’ 


line in 
bot- 


and formed in a straight 


judges stand, with their 
in their me 
Then the boys 
off the u 


llar to 


uths, and took a deep bow. 
who ran the bank jumped 


uck and presented a Blue Cross 


each of the judges. 
The prizes were to be announced that night 
t before the 


tough, but 


fireworks. Waiting was pretty 


finally the big searchlight shone 

the field and Mayor 
Mr. Doremey Clark, a 
lepartment store in the city, chairman of the 
1dges Mr. Clark made a speech about the 
wonderful parade. 


Finally Mr. Clark pulled a 
it ol his por ket. 


Thomas presented 


decorator for a big 


piece ol paper 
“Now it is my proud hon- 


he began, and then he said it. “The Ran- 
ers and their Blue Cross float win first prize 
the parade. Pete and Mr. Cobb went to 


the platform to receive the award, “Speech!” 


ried the audience Mr. Cobb told why the 
had selected Blue Cross. they had dis- 
vered how it protects their community. 
“We had a lot of emergencies today,” he 
id with a erin Qur truck had a flat. On 
the way to town we ran out of gas We al- 


most didn't get in the parade but we made it; 
we had a story to tell 
Blue Cross is ready 
Everybody clapped as Mayor Thomas hand- 
ed Mr. Cobb and Pete the check for $500.00 
Phree cheers for Blue Cross!” 


eating 


in times of emergencies 


to help 


said ‘Tom 


when they were hamburgers 


and ice cream to celebrate 


And they all 


cheer for Blue Cross ! 


gave a bis 





























GASTING THE GLASS FOR THE 200-INCH MIRROR 
WAS A RECORD-BREAKING FEAT PERFORMED BY 


THE CORNING GLASS WORKS, IN NEW — STATE. 








a 


HALE TELESCOPE [ilo 


ay Me 


JN 1938, THE CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE 
MOUNT PALOMAR OF TECHNOLOGY BEGAN ERECTION 
OF AN OBSERVATORY ON THE LONELY 
SUMMIT OF MOUNT PALOMAR TO 


HOUSE THE BIGGEST TELESCOPE IN THE GLASS WEIGHED 20 TONS, AND TOOK 
THE WORLD. 10 MONTHS TO COOL. 











‘JHE BiG DISK WAS TAKEN ACROSS THE COUNTRY ON A SPECIAL 
FREIGHT CAR, TO PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. THERE IT WAS SHAPED 
AND POLISHED FOR ALMOST 7 YEARS. A MAN WOULD WORK 

THREE MINUTES AND THEN WAIT AN HOUR TO LET THE GLASS Coot. 








200 un" 
y/ TELESCODE DEK 


“ASE By 





/ Cen 





MS & ASS War 
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UGE TRUCKS CARRIED IT UP MOUNT PALOMAR TO THE OBSERVATORY, 
THE FINAL POLISHING WAS DONE THERE, AND A LAYER OF ALUMINUM 
WAS ADDED TO MAKE IT INTO A MIRROR. 








FIN THE TELESCOPE TUBE, FIFTY-FivE FEET § 
H ABOVE THE MIRROR, SITS THE ASTRONOMER, § 

















ON A SEPARATE BUILDING IS A SMALLER 
TELESCOPE, THE 48-INCH “BIG SCHMIDT.” 
WITH ITS WIDE ANGLE, LARGE § 
SECTIONS OF THE SKY CAN BE 
PROTOGRAPHED AT ONC 





WO ONE CAN LOOK THROUGH THE BIG EYE TO SEE THE STARS, IT IS REALLY A MIRROR 


WITH A CAMERA EYE. IT CAN PHOTOGRAPH HEAVENLY BODIES A BILLION LIGHT YEARS 
OFF IN SPACE, PICTURES TAKEN BY THE BIG SCHMIDT SHOW THE GIG EYE 
WHERE TO LOOK TO FIND THE MOST INTERESTING THINGS IN THE SKY, 
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[ What's Ahead eg 
Program Material 














Dramatic activities, created by the 
class or based on prepared material, 
will help children express themse! 


of ideas and personalities. 


= 











Words and Music by Grace F. 


? 


1. Hip-pi-t 


the 


hop to the 


can - dy shop, 


hop to 


Hip - pi - ty can - dy shop, 


Hip-pi-ty hop to the 


taf fy. marsh - mal-lows, and lem 


light 


pen nics 


on drops 


turns to red we must al - ways stop, 


held tight - ly so 
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We're hap - py 
We'll watch tor the 


sing - 


can - dy shop, W ¢ ‘re 


they won't drop; 


Chorus ' ' 


A Gay Song for Bright September Days 


llippity Hop 
ea Sate (o the Candy Shop 


Snyder 
, ie.” 
be; There's 


traf-fic light; When 
hap- pi - ly, Our 


as we can 


ing so 


~~" 


and Ted and 
the greens in 


For 30b - by 
And 


Wi earned ev - ‘ry 


me. 


vo when sight. 


one, you see. 








can - dy shop; 


Hop to the can - dy shop. 





_ \FOR YOUR 
POETRY FILE 


What are some things that gave you pleasure during the summer? 








A new doghouse for your dog? How 
fine!’ Where do other animals live? 


HOMES 

Ilo Orleans 

A dog lives in 
A pig lives in a pen, 


A horse lives in a stable, 
And a lion in a den 


1 ] 
a kennel, 


A chicken lives 
And goldfish in 
The 
A mole, inside 


sheep ir happy in a told 

a hol 

The turtle lives insicle hi hell, 
he thrush lives in a nest, 

But living 


Is what | 


in a little house 


like the 


best 


So you've got a new baby! 
OUR NEW BABY 
Marjorie Allen Andersen 


She’s Mother's 
And she’s Daddy 
And shes » 
She's litile, 
And sh iddly, 
And she's pinl 


new baby, tox 


soft and new. 


I love her, 
And I hold her, 

And I sing her off to sleep; 
I'm happy, 

Oh, so happy 

That she 


really our 


to keep 


Let's see the funny bug you found 
THE CRICKET 
Marjorie Barrows 


And when the rain had gone away 
And it was shiring everywhere, 
I ran out on the walk to play 


And found a little bug was there. 


And he was running just as fast 
As any little 
Until he stopped for breath at last, 
All black and shiny 


bug could run, 


in the sun. 
And then he chirped a song to me 
And gave a little tug, 
And 


his wings 


that’s the way he showed that 


he 
Was very glad te 


Autumn begins in September 
IN SEPTEMBER 
Eleanor Hammond 


I walked down the lan 
Past the maple tree, 
And Postman Wind 
Brought a note to me 
A small vellow note 
friend the tree! 


From my 


You call it a “leaf” 
Just drifting down 

Why, “Uncle Autumn 
Will in town!” 

So it 


The 


it SAVS, 
soon be 


really a letter 


tree sent down! 


Perr ior 

Brothers, for erry-B 
for “Homes”; the author, for ‘ icket” 
from That's Why; the author and The Chr 
Mrs. Eleanor H. Doar, for “In Se ptember,” 
Early Morning,” originally in The Little 
Plant a Drean from No Time for Doubt, 


» reprint these po 


been obtained from the following: 
at {re o A-Traveling, copyright 


Folks; 


opyright 


FERRY-BOATS 
James S$. Tippett 


Over the river, 

Over the bay, 
Ferryboats travel 

Every day. 

Most of the people 
Crowd to the side 

Just to enjoy 

Their ferryboat ride. 
Watching the sea gulls, 
Laughing with friends, 
I’m always sorry 

Wen the ride ends. 


a 
me 


After wearing play clothes all during 
vacation, school clothes are a bother. 


DRESSING 
Aileen Fisher 


It would be easier, of course, 
to dress like any cow or horse: 


No zipping-up or zipping-down 


FIREFLY 
Filipino Folk Song 


Firefly, firefly, 

Carrying a light, 
Where did you come from, 

Traveling at night? 
Firefly, firefly, 

Where did you buy 
Your tiny lantern 

In the wide sky? 
Firefly, firefly, 

Did you come far, 
Bringing your light 

From a high, bright star? 


or changing clothes for school or town, 


No snapping-on or hooking-in 
or itchy collars at your chin, 


No putting-on or taking-off 
or bundling-up to stop a cough. 
It would be easy... 


who wants to BE a cow or horse? 


On September school days it's fun 
to get up early and play outdoors 


EARLY MORNING 
Clara Lundie Crawford 


While the shining dewdrops 
Decorate the flowers, 


And the morning-glory 


Greets the early hours, 
While the world is sparkling 
With a brand-new day, 

I like to get up early 
And go out to play. 


Harper 
1929; the author, 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, for “Dressing” 
stian Advocate, 


for “Our New Baby”; 
Eleanor Hammond; the author, for 
Exposition Press, for “If You 
1950 by author. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, 


but of course, 


What goals shall we set 
for ourselves this year? 


PLANT A DREAM 
Louise Abney 


If you plant a dream 
And tend it well, 
It will grow and grow 


And you never can tell 


Where or when 

It will come to flower 
In what barren spot 
Or what destined hour. 


If you plant a dream 
Expectantly, 
It may blossom into 


Reality. 
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Happy Puppet Plays oe ws 


CREATIVE 


Alicia 


Quaker 


HOW WE BEGAN 


THE INSTRUCT 


DRAMATICS 


H. 
Ridy 


POR 


littl or no puppet ac- 


LISc( 


We als 


smal costumed 


had puppet 


REHEARSING OUR PLAY 


n addition to our 


science, and 


pull 


oul 


arithmetic, 
we found time to 
shades nd 


an pl iv 


have 
in the light 
through one or 


run 


enes Lhe stage 


manacel 


lipped on the backdr p and put 
the 


set the 


the sets and properties on 
nHnouncel 
on, the stage 
tain, and the 
Unlike most audi- 


and | had the 


ductior 


hes were mem- 


it scenes 


with 
puppets, 
the 
the 
1 it 


read over 


YOUNG CHILDREN 


referred 

kept 

1 Yesterday vou 
Does that make 


t the 


te ' 


notes as 


Neville 


School, S 


— that 


irsdale 


audience 
think? 
has heard an 

Will vou 


iv these 


listeners 
Wh angry 
show 
words 
the method 
children get a g 
their 
have the 


handi- 


pat - 


In using 


ile thes 


i particular order 


Ihe ire accus 


STAGING OUR PLAY 


speeches as 


this, 


changing 
Because of 
the 


tomed t 
like. 
never experience 
the 


thes they 


insecurity of 


exact words; and 


forgetting 


prompting is done only when an 


important action has been omit- 


The 


natural 


ted words spoken in a 


and tone ot 


If children 
to 


pleasing 


voice are absent it is 


not necessary rehearse substi- 


anv child in the 
volunieer to take 


tutes, since room 


happy to any 


ther part along with his own 


OUR GUEST PERFORMANCE 


After 


lcrgarten 


kin- 


ade, 


performing for the 


and the second er 
the children wanted their parents 


Raising 


uld be 


to see then our 


pl iv. 


theater so it we about eve 


for the 


brought in 


level expected audience. 


We chairs from. the 

p up screens so the 
uld wi: = up to the stage 
changed t 


nseen, yvim sneakers 


i climinat noise, and gave 
for 
atmosphere in 
dav 
was one ol 


he 
good 


performance the 


| he 


or the 


parents 
the 

of this performance 
and 


having 


room 
fun enjpovment 


actors were just as 


a time as the audience. 


CONCLUSION 


When 


bec n 


all our 
we pat ked up the doll 


performances had 
given, 
the borrowed puppets, 
id the chil- 

We had 
weeks. Some 


furniture, 
and other properties, ar 
took 
ised them for five 
of the children, 


1 technique for making up a pup- 


lren them home 


having acquired 


pet show, now spend part of their 


their 


playtime developing own 


shows at home 


Remembering Vacation 


\ PRIMARY 


Lena 


Peacher. Third Grade. 


ifter school began last fall 


umned that my third-grade 
expected t 
lor 


ask them t 


were pre- 


program assembly I 
learn 


short 


want tl 

play in such a 
it did not seem that 
wi rk 
other 
pro 
an to wonder i 
had luring 
uld be used I 
chil- 


list of some 


ilar would 


the 
the 


grades 
vram 
shades thes done 


\ Siviall 


ive 


summer 


1 the idea over with the 


and we made 


irded twenty different activities. From 


ten that could eas- 
children 


these we chose 


ily be dramatized. The 


Se ple mber 1951 


ASSEMIBLY 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


Anguish 
Public 


School. Manlius, New York 
ed out” for the different parts 
and ea h child res 
We decided 


nouncer and to do the 


cive part. 


have an an- 


skits in the 


to 


form of a radio 

On Friday 
appeared 
the 


quiz program. 


afternoon our an- 
the 
that 


present 


on Stage. 
the 


ten 


nouncel 
He told 


third 


audience 
grade would 
skits, 
during the 
After each one he 
the 


short showing what they 


had done summer va- 


cation. would 


isk 


name 


someone in audience to 


the activity 


THE PROGRAM 


Playing vith Doll Cone 


girl came out with her doll. 


little 
Ina 








moment two more girls with dolls 
| he \ 


conversation 


in their arms came to visit. 
carried on a 
about their “babies.” 
Helping Mother 
broom 
the furniture and 
talked about how 
to be doing something for Mother. 


short 


lwo girls with 


and dustcloths cleaned 


floor as they 
glad they were 
Camping Out.—Two boys tried 
to put their sleeping bag in a 
good place, but found too many 
stones in the way. 


Three 


about 


Smormmin 
talked 
new bathing suits 
at the beach. 
Vo ’ lo a ri Ilom 


pulled a ¢ . piled 


Gomme 


iris in 


bathing suits their 


ind about fu 


with 
furniture, the 


Playing Cowl 


Several children dressed in cow 


boy costumes, and in Indian suits 


or wearing blankets with feathers 


in their hair, rushed onto the 


stage, velling and shooting guns. 
7 eat he ? alt Se hool. 


This was announced as showing 


Summer 


what their teacher did during her 
One small girl loaded 
She 


vacation 


with books came out. said 


she hoped to get to « lass on time 
and then hurried on. 

\ boy with a fish 
pole cast his line into 


He 


bite,” 


Going Fishing. 
an imagi- 
nary stream exclaimed that 
he “had a 
fish, and then 
Playin Game 


two parts a 


brought in his 
hurried home. 

Presented it 
Iwo teams did 


The 
roup plave | Drop the 


beanbag relay race b 
est of the 
andkerchiet. 

t Train. Children 
the Stace a 


iC TOSS 


train’ made of their toy wagons 


a railroad 
attached. 


to which silhouettes of 


ngine and cars were 


J, Wau on tl Fo Gow 


A TELEVISION PLAY 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


Ruth Grande 


Teacher. Third Grade, 


( HARACTERS 


sMitit Mother. 
smite Father. 
Their 


Vwks. 
wk. 
BILL 
piaNne——-Their daughter. 
napy—A big doll. 


DAVID Ds 
BARBARA ) 


son. 


friends. 


SETTING 


the 
four 


rhe 


Smith's 


room of 


table, 


living-and-dining 
home \ 
chairs, and a high chair are centered 
Upstage is a cabinet for dishes At 
right is a desk with a telephone on it 
A television 
that the 
ence, Armehairs 
furniture placed to 
make the stage attractive The 
used in the third act. 


sot is placed down left se 


screen is not visible to audi 


lamps, and other liv 


ing-room may bn 


audito- 


rium piano may be 


Nott 


Names of actual televisien 
may be substituted for the 
names given in the play, if preferred. 


HE theme of this play was 
T suggested by a discussion of 
television problems in the home, 
which was brought up at a Par 
The idea 
on “The 


Family,” for which the play was 


programs 
fictitious 





ent-Teachers meeting. 
was used in a class unit 


the culminating activity. 


ACT I—After School 


Mother 
Baby ts in 
and Diane run it 

BILLIE Oh, Mother, a family 
has moved into the house a 
They have a 
May I play with 
him? He has a new electric train. 


t h eh 


I 
} 
I 


the street. ON 


name d Dav id. 


Public S« hool 248, Brooklyn. Ne Ww York 


And, 
has a sister. Her name 
She has 


Mother, David 
is Barbara. 


DIANI 


i tov sink with running 


water connected to it. May I 
play with her? 


glad 


neighbors, but 


have 
I think 


vou should wait until they are 


MOTHER—I'm we 


some new 
scet- 
tled before going to their house. 
Besides, you have other things to 
Diane, 


e vour plano less« n while Billie 


at now, Vou may prac- 


does his homework 


DIANE [don't want to practice. 
Id rather watch television, 

would JI, Mother. 
I don’t want to writ words. 
I'd 
‘There’s a Western on now. 


tele 


BILLIE—So 
my 
rather watch television, too. 


Children go to the sion 


set and tune mn. 
Children! 


television. 


Now is n 


First 


MOTHER 
to 
things should come first. 
Oh, Mother, 
such a nice program! 
DIANE— We 


our homework later. 


time watch 


BILLII this i 
ll practice and di 
Please let us 
feed Baby 
now and put her to bed. When 
Father work 
let’s discuss this problem with him 

Record play one 
Vother feeds Baby and takes her 
Children view telez 


MOTHER-—I must 


comes home trom 


a cou boy 
ision. 


BILLIF the mu ic 15 stopped 
Isn’t television wonderful? 


Out. 


Yes, 


this picture. 


tired of 
Let’s 
watch the kids’ amateur show. 

BILLIE—No. I like this program 
better. 


but I'm 


It’s so noisy. 


DIANE 


Well—I don't! 
to change channel.) 
BILLIE 


DIANE Drie 
Diane, don’t change 
that channel. I like this Western 
and I want it left on. 


DIANEI I don’t want to see it 
I don’t want to see it! 
tubbornly 


I want to see it. 


BILLIE Go away 
the n. 
bed- 


Quarrel- 


enters from the 
sillie ! 


will be 


MOTHER 
Diane! 
' 


ing! ‘There 


room 
no television 
for either one of you. Come and 


have Turns off 


table. 


and a 


your suppe r. 
hannel. Children sit at 
Vother vives each a bowl 
poon. Baby cries. Oh, there's 
Baby. I must go to her. (Exits. 
BILLIE Diane. Let's 
could watch the 


Listen, 
Wi 
puppet show while we're eating. 
Wie are 


and 


not argue. 


DIANE not supposed 


to Watch  tele- 


vision at the same time. 


eat supper 
BILLIE—Let’s be quiet about it. 
Baby may keep Mother busy for 
quite a while. 
O.K., Billie. But 
member, don't let it get loud. 
(Children bowls and 
spoons to television avea and eat 
while vie Record plays. 
FATHER with newspa- 
children 
throws newspa- 
Diane! Billie! 
off set. Record 
stops.) What is this? Eating and 
watching television at the 
? You know that’s 
Vother 


DIANI re- 


ivr) 


wing 
enter 
per under his arm, sees 
at tele set, 
per on the table 
Billie turns 


sion 


same 
time against 


family rules. enters. 

it must stop. 

Hello, dear! 
that 

piano 


do 


watched 


I’m sor- 
Diane 


lesson 


MOTHER 
ry to have 
didn't practice 
Billie didn't 

They 


I was 


to report 
her 
and his home- 


work, 


instead. 


television 
taking 
care of Baby to discuss the matter 


too busy 
with them. 
FATHER--Perhaps we had bet- 


ter sit down and talk the whole 


Mother 
feel sorry for having bought the 


thing over before and | 
television set. 
DIANE—That’s a good idea. 


BILLIE—Let’sdo it after supper. 


ACT If—After Supper 
Mother, Father, and children 
sitting around the table 
Neu Spaper is on table. 
Let's talk 


the children can enjoy television 


ive 


FATHER over how 


programs without their interfer- 


ing with playtime, homework, 


and meals. Have you any sug- 
resuions, Mother? 

MOTHER—I suggest that after 
school Diane and Billie have their 
milk and play outdoors until four 
o clock, 
could practice and do their home- 
work. they 
television from five to five thirty. 


That like a 
Do vou agree, Billie? 


From four to five they 


Then could watch 


FATHER sounds 
good plan. 
BILLIE—Hm, I suppose so. 
Now 


do you want to se¢ 


FATHER what program 
between five 
and five thirty, Diane? 
pDIANE—Qh, I like the amateur 
sh yw! 
BILLIE—I like Westerns better. 
FATHER—Now can 
solve that? 


DIAN! 


how we 
We could see the ama- 
teur show one day and a Western 
the Couldn't we, Billie? 
Sure! 
MOTHER- Should 


next. 
BILLIE 
the children 
view television after supper? 
FATHER I 
So long as they 


don't see why not. 


don't their 
meals in front of the set, and are 
to to bed by eight 

Now let’s look at the 
programs. (Opens paper to tele- 
page. “The Cot- 
tage” is on from half-past six to 


eat 


careful 


o'clock. 


go 


vision Fairy 
seven. 
MOTHER—“The Fairy Cottage” 
is nice. I am sure both children 
will enjoy Pam and her stories, 
DIANE—TI've seen that program 
a few times. It’s lots of fun. 
FATHER—And from 


seven thirty I see the “Prancing 


seven to 


See next page 













































ROW-PETERSON 


PLAYS 
for 
CHILDREN 


1951-52 CATALOG 


PLAYS 


Short Plays © Action Plays 

Pageants © Choral Readings 

Operettas © Collections for 

Christmas and Holidays. and 

LET'S-READ - TOGETHER 
SERIES 








ROW PETERSON and COMPANY 


a] 


FRE 











> 
*s 
COPIES OF THIS COMPLETE CATALOG WILL BE 
MAILED ON REQUEST. 

, 


Order tt Now! 
THE BIG BOOK oF CHINES TAS 


This new t k by AILEEN FISHER } expertly written 
Christmas Select n beautiful | st. Th . 5 Plays 7 Pant nimes, 17 Songs 
8 Readings, 16 Recitat a Sketct T as to Make j for Che 


$1. 40 each, goupaia. 


1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Minois. 
104 5S. Lexington, White Plains, N. Y. 


40 TITLES FOR DUPLICATING 


ROW, PETERSON and COMPANY, 
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DEAR TEACHER: Some of our most interesting publications a: 
wi for ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 at ator 
: l ‘ 
“ ‘ ea 
if “* { f ‘ t plea fill in the attached 
upon and mai 
c= gsc ee ee ee ee ae ee ae ae ee ee ee 7 
| THE CONTINENTAL PRESS, Elizabethtown, Penna | 
| 
| , 
: Hooks fer Liquid Dupl tor Practic Books in Arithmetic 
| Hooks fer Gelatin Day ' Practice Books in Engtish | 
| Menthly Act t t nit Workbooks in Phonics | 
| 
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nued fr 
and “Ser 
scheduled. 
Oh, I do 


reant Sig 


Puppets 
sect 

BILLII 
“Se! 


Want to see 


htseer.” 
like 
better 


DIANE I the “Prancing 


Puppets 
MOTHER “Sergeant Si 


ll right but the show 


puppet 
ilwa ha ood Nts 


piLtir--Cant we change off 
every other night? 

FATHER Not 
Mother and 


vorite 


al bad 


Billie 
fa- 


ile i 


} 


I can watch our 


program after eieht 


ACT I1l—Two Days Later 


Diane is practicing on the pi- 
) nad / l i hin h 
— , Vothe) ; - 
} Baby n hich cha 
ILL f on per / nad 
f Phat that 
MOTIFS B Lie w that 1 
have finished i homework, 


Howers over to 


nim Yes, Mother. 
MOTHER-And you ask 
Barbara to come in 
ee tele it five o'clock. 
i tf é tea Oh, 
nk Nii exit 
tANE- ‘That will be fine! 
pr wt ! by that 
niin playir a short piece. 
VWother vees oor. D ine 
ish How did you 
like my lesson today, Mother? 
MOTHER—-You are doing much 
better Bille, David, Barbara 
Hello, 
Hello 
pavip— Hell 
Diane M m 


flowers and told me to 


may 


bov! 


ther 
I'll be 


time. 


fin- 


enter children. 
MANE 


Mrs. 
ther 


and 
the 


Smith 
loved 
thank vou 
tor them 

I'm glad. chil- 


en, the television 


Now. 
is yours 
What a big 


has! 


MOTHER 
1 


BARBARA screen 

your set 
Children sit around set 

came, 


for 


HANI I'm sé glad you 
Jarbara You're just 
th 


in time 
¢ amateur show. 

BILLIE And “Chuck Wa 
Tales” is next. It’s 


; md 
{OTHER exus ind 


gon 
great! 
returns 
Diane, 
yoing t 


here 1s some fruit I am 


Children 


at reen and eat apples. 


Record plays “Old MacDonald 


niers from he lroom 
telephone This ts 
Smith's residence 


Mrs 


MOTHER 
in 1 niieyrs 
the 


How are you, Brown? 


geant Sight- 


rhtseer ; 


preced page 


I am so glad you liked the 


Yes, Dav id 


enjoying 


flowers. . «. « 
and Barbara are here, 
the television program very much. 
ee Yes, Tl 
home at five thirty. By the 
could you and Mr. Brown come 
over tomorrow night? 
fine TY show on at eight thirty. 
, We'll be so delighted 
Good-by. Exit 
Music iw Ye 
“Home on the 
played. Billi 
That 
BARBARA Yes, it 
ful. How quickly the time went! 
Consults wrist watch It’s five 
thirty. Gets up from chair. 
MOTHER 


send them 


way, 


I here’s a 


briefly 


may be 


umed 
Rance” 
off 


turn channel. 


DAVID was exciting. 


was we ynder - 


lime 
Your 


alter 


enters to go 
mother 


this 


home, children. 
aid for 


program 


you to le ave 


Mrs. Smith, 
tele- 
to my 


Thank you, 


in to see 


DAVID 
letting 
And, 


tomorrow 


lor 
vision 


us come 
Billie, 
alter 


come 
house school. | 
want vou to see how my new elec- 
train works. 

Good-by, Mrs. Smith, 
Diane, 


my 


tric 
BARBARA 
and thank vou. when you 


come over to see tov sink, 


we ll wash my tea set in it 
We ll be 

DIANE Come 

David and 

MOTHER 
children. 
get ready for supper. 
Childre VU other sets the 
table. 


FATHER 


BILLI there 
again 
Barbara exit 
They are very nice 
Now wash your hands 
and 


n exit 


enters with 
How did things go today? 
The 


followed our plan perfectly. 


news pa- 
per 
children 
They 


friends to 


MOTHER—Fine! 


even invited two new 


watch their afternoon programs. 


FATHER—That’s just splendid! 
Diane and Billie enter Hello, 
children. 

CHILDREN—Hello, Father. 


DIANE—We had a_ wonderful 
time looking at television with 
our new friends this afternoon. 


I practiced first. 
piLtie—I did my homework. 
I'm delighted that our 

plan is working out so well. 
BILLIE—It’s really better 


first things first 


FATHER 


to do 


DIANE— Everyone has more fun. 

MOTHER (toFather)—You and 
I are going to have guests, too. 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown are coming 
in tomorrow night to view tele- 
vision with us. 

FATHER—Fine! I enjoy tele- 


vision very much, and it is pleas- 


ant to have friends come in and 


share our pleasure 








IF | WERE A PIXIE 


Words and Music by Beth Milliken Joerger 
Sprightly 


I were a_ pix= ie and you were a gnome, We'd go to the  for- est and 


skip in the gloam; We'd hopwith the _ bull - frogs and talk to the bears, And 


t 
. 


when we were read -y we'd dance off in pairs; All kinds of crea - tures would 


join in_ the whirls, Lit - tle brown _ bea - vers, chip - munks, and squirrels, And there would be 


bun-nies to fol-low ushome— _ If I were a pix= ie and you were a gnome. 
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C.LARACTERS 


ponts—+H club 
girl. 
TRUDY 


TITANIA 


SIMPLE SIMON 
specraTrors— Any 
A small number, 

GEORGIE PORGIE 
Queen of JACK HOKNER 
Fairyland 


MOTIIEM Conse 


HERALD 


AING COLE King 
Mother 
l and, 


HEAKER 


(URLYLOCKS ol 
tom tom The (wane 
pipers son rier 
Hoy HLLE 
bACK i 
JACK 


HOWL BEAKER 
NIMBLE 


AND Jil 


PIDDLERS 
Three 
FAIRIES 


Miss MUirret “ix 


MISTRESS MARY DR. FOSTER 
Wist MEN OF 


GOTHAM 


YLEEN OF 
A NAVE OF 
ROPELLP 


HEARTS 


HEARTS Three 


(.OsTU MES 


Traditional Mother 
used A well-illustrated 
hook is the be 
this type of play 
a tall pounted hat a 


(oose 


Iv pes 
nursery -rl 
{ costume rete we ‘ 

Mother (-008e should 
dia rec-and 
light 
(ueen 
King 


have 
black 


cape Fairies wear sheer 


ond wings if prossille 


Titania has a crown and a wand 
Cole 
Doris 


nightgown or other sleeping garment 


1 purple 


school dress; Trudy, a 


wears @ crown and 


wears a 


“Ee TTING 


The =e are 
big 
placed at 


Prologue 
acted before the 
chair and a floor 
right or left of ec 

Scene | Mother Goose's living roon 
with 
There is a 
the background with a head that can be 
bebbed in agreement to Mother Coose’s 


and bpilogue 


curtain where 4 
lamp ire 
nter 

chairs arranged for a meeting 


large goose on a table in 


statements 
Mother 


throne 


Scene 2.—The fairgrounds in 
Land 


at right of 
throne for 


Goose There is a large 


near the 


left 


Simple Simen 


aml a stung 


with a large 


Typical seenes of a 
s backdrop, but 


pail in front of ut 
painted on 
sential 


fuir may le 


Prologue 


Lhe Queen ol 
tarts all 


bn th- 


It's due tom 
reading M 

vou. Baby sitt 
of the 


started, 


tume, 
peopl think 
don’t have any plans « 
If I didn’t need the 
to the 4-H Fair 
rraupy— What's 4-H 
Oh, it’s a clu 
Wi 


f vour own 


money to go 


;ORIS 


h kiren 


THE INSTRUCTOR, 


Mother Goose Land’s 


Scene | 

fast 
I do hope all the 
tonight 


MOTHER GOOSI iwrangin 
< h airs 
members will be 
We make 


rrangement 


c f the 
here 
the 


must last-minute 


Crood 


Here are mv eX 


evening, 


Oh, 


Let rhe 


thank 
check 
She 


GCOOST 


ir dress. 
\ vers 


my dear! How are 


fine 
scam indeed, 


) 


ir strawberries 


Please taste 


Aren't they sweet 


CURLYLOCKS 
Mother Goose 


I was so glad to have 


one, 


an out-of-door project. 


» sew, but I like to be out 


eon 
THER GOOS tastes berry 
Deli 

The 


a litth 


mmmn 


ious 
Queen of 
late She 
second baking 
knave stole 
first tarts and hid them. 

Oh, that bad 


t wish he would join 


LYLOCK 
may be 
make a 
iuse that naughty 
MOTHER GOOSI!I 
bov! I ju 
the club 
he wouldn't have time to get into 
uble. 


I'd keep him so busy 
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FOR ALL GRADES 


Sue Ross Clair 


Speaking of trou- 
the 


CURLYLOCKS 


ble, isn’t it wonderful how 


piper’s son has improved lately? 


Ye s, lit- 


wanted so badly to 


MOTHER 
tle chap! Hi 


join the club that he stole a pig 


GOoos! poor 


to enter the swine project. 


CURLYLOCKS What did you 


do about it? 
alked to his 
father, and I d for 


to work out t ri of the 


MOTH! 
him 
pig 
as payment. 

Good eve- 
You should 


It weighs two hun- 


rOM 


ning, Mother Goose. 


TOM niley 


sce my pig 

dred pounds. 
CURLYLOCKS ( aside I'm glad 

I don't have 


BOY 


to tend swine! 


BLUE (ente? I have my 
ows groomed, my sheep combed, 
exhibit board arranged, 


mv hay 


and the corn selected. Here are 
all of my notebooks and records, 
Mother, Goose. 
MOTHER GOOSI You surely are 
an all-around farmer, Boy Blue. 
Jack B. Nimble enters 
Boy BLUE—-Hello there, Jack B 
Nimble. How is 


cation project coming? 


your electrifi- 


JACK B. NIMBLE—There won't 
candlesticks in our 
house for me to jump over. We 
lights all through 
Mother has the 


latest of electrical equipment 


be any more 


have 
the 


electric 
house, and 
JACK AND JILI 
Hello, Mother Goose 
MOTHER 
What is the 
head? 


JACK 


entering 


Why. 
matter 


GOOS!I 


Jack! 
with your 
Aw, I fell down the hill 
as I was coming from mv irriga- 
tion dam. I can’t seem to keep 
it from leaking. 

CURLYLOCKS— Jill, you are get- 
ting good first-aid practice keep- 


ng your brother bandaged up 


jut—Yes, I guess it’s a good 
thing that I took first aid for my 
project. 

MISS MUFFET 
a pat of butter 


How do you like my 


enters carrying 
Good evening, 
everyone. 
butter? 

CURLYLOCKS--It is 
Miss Muffet. 


MOTHER 


beautiful, 
GoosE—Did you save 
the curds and whey? 

I did, and I was 
eating a bowlful when a big spi- 
frightened 


MISS MUFFET 


der came along and 
me. 
CURLYLOCKS (shudders )—How 
dreadful! 
MISTRESS MARY 
Good evening, Mother Gocse. 


MOTHER 


entering 
GoosE— Mary, where 
flowers? 
MARY—I 
my flowers until morning, so they 
will be fresh. 

MISS 


are your 


MISTRESS won't cut 


MUFFET—Are you using 
any Pretty Maids this year, Mary? 
Yes, I think 
their delicate pink is so lovely with 
the silver bells and cockle shells. 


MISTRESS MARY 


HEARTS (enters with 
of tarts, followed by the 
I'm very sorry I'm late, 


QUEEN OF 
a {ray 
Knave 
Mother Goose. This naughty boy 
won't let my tarts alone. 

MOTHER GOoosE—Perhaps we 
can get him to join a cooking 
class. If he learns how to make 
his own tarts, he will not need to 
touch yours. 


Oh, 
Ridinghood’s 


BOPEEP (enters running 
oh! Help! Red 
wolf is after my sheep. 

BOY 


BLUE—Come on, come on, 


fellows. Let’s chase him away. 


Boys rush out; curtains close. 
Scene 2 


Throne is unoccupied. Simple 
Simon sits on stump, patiently 
fishing in big pail. He keeps this 
pose throughout the act. Specta- 
tors enter singing “Come to the 
Fair.” They form a colorful back- 
ground for the rest of the act. 
Mother enters with the 
4-H Club Members from Scene 1 
augmented by Georgie Porgie and 
Jack Horner. 


MOTHER GOOSFE 


Goo e 


I am glad we 
Now we can see 


King Cole 


got here early. 
all of the program. 


isn’t here vet, so we have plenty 


all 


of time to get our exhibits 
plac ed. 
Those “exhibits” 


exit and re-enter without them 


who have 








1-H Club Fair 


1A—Let my Fairies dane 


Ve 
COLI Here a pretty ket 
i! We for 

What 


Will these de 
COL! Just the thing to 
prize winners in the ex- 
Thank you 
1A~-Wait a moment. Let 
my wand over them 
May all 


come true 


what? 


IMO explosively 


up hook 


sque 


as curtains cle 
Epilogue 


book slips off her lap 

] tles her 
She rub 

Don't let it get away! 

taminute. Where am I? I 

I was at the Fair in 

ther Goose Land. (She shake 

head Her I am, baby sit 

Well, ‘Trudy is asleep, and 

in work on my club notebook 

sh I knew, though, how all 

the Mother Goose’s 4-H club 

members came out with their 

Ill just bet King Cole 

vbody blue ribbons, I 


as lucky tomorrow 





Every prepared help that a teacher can get 
makes her work more effective yet easier, par- 
ticularly in the primary grades. Teachers, both 
new and experienced, depend on Beckley- Cardy 
teaching aids. Over the years these have been 
found to meet the most exacting teaching stand- 
ards. They should for each is prepared by ex- 
perienced teachers and writers. Listed here are 
but a few: 


To r¢dd Tutercst to Beginning npg 


JACK AND iA first 
h 


reading acti 


nigh pemieneariy in ae — 
' [ey work BooK | oNt'ee by ihe nih i. 
ae pages. Each 40c. 


rag AND POLLY 
ollow Jack & Ji 


n subjects to cut 
or (irae } 
page Each fox 


Pa Grade book with « 


Part } Grade 3, Par aie Ge alin 


Each 36c; 33.53 per dozen $d iy Es ac ‘h ‘ée. 


Workbooks “7a Make Arithmetic casey 


Number Tree Workbooks Count 1 WA 


ae < ah IT & DO i) 
Cans Pex 


ercine — atnle 











workb 
in 
work i 
Each 32¢ 
sasY NUMBERS—s pplic 


ten 
I 





we rr n 
ing and ce 
nite 


Each 36¢; $3.53 per dozen, Fach 36< oo 


Writing Helpr--For All roges 
_WALL CARD WRITING GUIDES ae 


as a border above the chalkboards, these 
good writing show letters on either 
green background. Easily read all over the 
silable in either script or manuscript letter 
to each set showing capits smal! let- 
s. Printed on hes cardboard 814” 
i ” lar. Specify st ni elor when order- 
r. Per set, S5c plus postage. 


1 WRITING IS FUN 
Re A Workbook on Manuscript Writing 


A guide to develop muscular control from pictures to « 
rect strokes in letters. Progresses by logical steps from 
capital and small! letters to numbers. Large practice page 


96 pages. Each 56¢. 


Interesting, Colorfut-Tustructive Desk Work 


Posters to Build Up 

One of the most 
fascinating edu- 
cational class 





Outline Posters to Color 





activities 

y intermedi- 
ate grades. Each 
set has 4 back- 
ground scenes 
printed in out- 
ine on heavy 
x 36 

Bright 


tting 


Coad 
34 Cor 
Ch 
, *ioneer oO Thanksgiving 
Land Tra ) la weer 
Per set of 4 panels, 60c plus postage Per set, 35¢ plus postage 





Write for free Teacher's Buying Guide No, 52 showing more than 3,500 teach- 
ing helps listed and pictured. These range from aids for Halloween, Thankes- 
giving and Christmas exercises to readers on American history. You should 
have this guide. Just send a postcard asking for your copy of Teacher's Catalog 
No. 52. It's FREE. 


Beckley-Cardy Co. 


1634 INDIANA AVE. - CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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Harriet Garrels discusses 
(‘ dus Cover Picture and cywo (‘ el Mlasterpieces 
and points oul 





What's Ahead in 
Art Appreciation 








Present-Day Trends in the Visual Arts 


reased opportunities From California to Delaware, from Florida 
chools to have a to Maine, curriculum material indicates that 
administrators and teachers have rejected the 


com of art as an imitation of nature, with 





the individual who represents things most 


When 0 child locks of 0 picture bis ve- naturalistically being considered the most su 
sponse to it may be imaginative, cre- alor ! { Is cessful pupil Instead, the individual is re 
ative, or enetees, Oe whatever his found es from t ! n ol spected and encourage d to let something of 
sesponce, it will help him in geining himself appear in his work. Our children feel 


a greater realization of himself { \ I I t I ' pmirit | val ’ | 
lominant wear { | t pation i ecure and happy because thev can express 


themselves naturally All sincere efforts to 











ind pa I nd amateu i . I paint pictures and model objects, to design 

\ DA Al THE FAIR idine wor , ‘ ' irchi ind construct, are acceptable to teachers and 
4 } ’ cS a lev ps as classmates 

Such a philosophy will lead to more fre- 

quent use of a variety of materials and away 

from art instruction as an isolated subject 

We foresee relaxed confident pupils and hap- 

pier classroom teachers freed from the fear of 


failu to meet set standards 


er subject of THE INSTRUCTOR has been a four 

ction of an art masterpiece One hundred of these famous 
selected to become a permanent part of our suppleme ntary 
On the next tho pages we are reproducing two favorites 
or use with vounger children and one for older girls 

ssion af each of these paintings ts given belou 


DON CARLOS BALTASAR THE LACE MAKER 


lack in ‘ , 1 pin ind- iis s ir hy wl rid so well HIS Dutch girl bends over her work quite 
white tent re ' ' bla | ol I ! p ol n He T unaware that we are watching her. It 
Slack scatter ' the picture 1 iring h inti tut how is as though a candid camera had snapped 
the brig! ' 1 rightet he « nt 1 and silver. her picture. Such scenes of everyday activ- 
pots ad irkl guint , nd no- » you | t sil sh ver the ities are called genre paintings. 
how the t { valaa shoulder SCTI h t ul 1 find Without the help of the ttle, could you 
to guess what she is doing? Lacemaking was 
that or vy American boys one of the tasks done by every Dutch girl 
What does the little prince Lin his rig three hundred vears ago Lace is still made 
! by hand, but not so commonly 
This girl mav have been making lace for 
her fathers collar. All the prosperous mer- 
chants of Holland wore elaborate lace collars. 
Perhaps you have seen the painting, “The 
fut Laughing Cavalier,” by Franz Hals, another 
onhdent, Dutch artist The proud fellow wears an 
him elaborate lace collar. 
princes Do you like the colors that the artist, 
to look Vermeer, used in the picture? Are they bril- 
i i ( liant, delicate, clear, or dull? He has a quiet 
THE ARTIST lo ! n th listan Is the harmony of vellow and blue. What kind of 
ight yellow is the wood of the furniture? Find 
evervthing which is blue How many kinds 
are used? 
The artist was able to see differences in 
colors very easily. Notice the glowing skin 
mane, tal tones, arly shadows, and warm light 
st, Velasquez, Where is the light coming from? Vermeer 
ould flood an entire interior with natural 
light. 
{ Do vou see the large dark blue pillow? The 
w hangs in the bit of red which falls from the pillow adds 
painting in Ma-_ a touch of bright color. Notice how the ivor 


wall ties the composition together 
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Son © ar his ity seem 


1599 J ‘cletihiats 1000 
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IT’S RECESS TIME 


Ethel Miller 


Peacher, Grade 4B, Clarion Limestone School, Strattonville, Pennsylvania 


its recess. But wait —are r the smaller children, fin 


we “getting rid of them plavs, tovs, and make-believe 








for twenty minutes, or are we eas imes ood Singing games 


ing physical, mental, and em¢ with « sponding actions are 


tional tension for both the class so well-liked. 1 LT e EASIER 

and ourselves? Are we making When competitive games ar 

the most of the « pportunity to be used with any group, be sure that B P Zz P 

revitalized and recreated? 1 Spi of fun, good will, and “wll ~ tle 
Recess periods should never be friendship is maintained Such | / YS 

regarded as times of unrestricted games should be handled cau AD EDUCATIONAL TO 


license and abandon for the pu ¥, not too frequently, and : Boys and Girls...Teachers, 

pils, nor as free periods for the with the children on each tean ) : a NEW 

teacher when she is relieved of all ged often G AD ai too- like the 

responsibility. They shoul tecreation is not only a way t | 4 THRE: DECKER 
the teacl \ but also a wav t 3 - 


happy times when have fun, 


and her class get rest and release trengthen the better character > ; ‘ M MAP 


for tired muscles and tense nerve traits. Games can help do this if 


through picasant recreation, they are supervised and played ac : : a PUZZLES ! 


The teacher should ' in ording to the rules. When cor 


mind some genera! ideas about ion iS necessary, suggestions 








f 


activities for the recess pet r proper conduct bring better 
she is teaching a new ( results than calling attention to 
directing a group activity, nproper acts 

should make detailed plans so that Friendships can be strengthened 


she can proceed with confidence. roup activities; understand 





A good variety of games should ng and tolerance for wishes and 


Wonderful NEW fun 
may enjov himself. Games should ind possible infractions of social way to teach 


' hild bout the United States: 
be changed frequently enough t s counteracted. When | eee a oee ee non ui PUZZLES SPUR INTEREST, 


avoid boredom. Thetype of game groups of girls and boys play to- | map» tll about our states territories purchases MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


be in readiness so that everv child personalities of others widened: 


should be varied, too, so that ver, each learns gradually t j 
R cognition in natwon ft ment il in 
children do not get too tired of respect the rights and privileges , 
cither quiet or active games. e others. 
For outdoor use, there are many hese suggestions mav be help 
kinds of active games. ‘These in- il in revitalizing recess peric 
clude relay races, circle games, 1. Before beginning a 


dodge ball, Indian ball, volleyv- explain it clearly and 
ball, and other types ol yall he rules; then follow them. 
games. ‘These particular outdoor 2. Arrange so that evervon 


} 


games have an advantage which play. Sometimes it will 


t 


might give them and others of iry to have several games 


their type a priority: every pupil nm progress at the same time 


#60 INLAID PUZZLE For Kinder 
104 ADVANCED INLAID PUZZLE gorten and Primary. Fomous Sta-N 





can actively participate a » When materials must be put 

ame time. Children often ti to use. let the children get them Sparks young minds. One of BUILT Place on BUILT-RITE’s exclusive 
RITE's popular LOKDWOOD series LOKDWOOD. Die-cut shopes ond full 

f a game where only a few ca rrange them, and put them awa Durable and foscinating. Size: 11°" bright colors. Size: 10%" « 13%, 


atsS 60 pieces. Voriety of subjects 6 pieces. Variety of subjects 


be active while the others i n an orderly mannet 

endlessly for their turn to be * . Vary the games to hold the 
When playing — indoors, iter of all the children 

lancing is good if ace | " * a participant 


while singing games ; VE it is feasible. 


when voices have been quiet I " it be obvious that v« 





long periods of time or when there plaving the game 


is an excess of vocal energy. Maintain good sportsman 
#74 INTERMEDIATE 24 PIECE INLAID 
Such quiet activities as puz- shiy PUZZLE Nationally known cartoon sub 
id! hol ; “ee jects and color photos on LOKOWOOD 
zles, riddles, checkers, crafts, and 8 { other groups are on the | stock. Pieces cut in fescineting pleyebdle 
, hs 1 : , shapes with subject olways different. Size; MINIATURE VILLAGE Home town, U.S.A. in full color, Reol 
paper-ana-penci vames, as Wella Vol ind, Live them considera 124 2''s8%"". Variety of subjects, 3 dimensional scale models ideal for sand table or Social Studies 
. = . 1. : 1 | class. Set includes 6 houses all different + school, 
quiz games, have their place ri t oO not mon polize more | Enna church, fire station, drug store, ond depot 1) buildings in 
“rolling” or “tossing yrames and tha vour share of space Given 1o9 oll, Built to Ye’ scale and die cut. No cutting or posting needed. 
. | talo 
the blackboard spelling or arith- : ea SORE 20 Page Ca SEND COUPON FOR SPECIAL OFFER 


hordes @e @eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
© Built-Rite Educational Toys, Lofayette, indiana 
° 


metic relays are also popular. 





SPECIALLY FOR Blk: 
RURAL TEACHERS BR: 


Town Stat 
e*eeeseeeese#es#7n#e#e7#e#e#e#8eees 
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“Special Education aims to prepare the child of low mentality for 
the place in dociely for which he “A best fitted. “Forty-Ninth Yearbook, Part II* 








What's Ahead for 
Siow Learners 











Seience for the Slow Learner 


Helen F. Isbitz 


Teacher. Bovs Advanced Ungraded Center, 
Chalmers Elementary School. Chicago. Hlinois 











The program for siow learners must not 
be a hand-me-down revision of a reg 
ular curriculum, but one built especially 
to fit their needs. Their activities must . virls and boys always seem to 
give them satisfaction and confidence 


| 


have an abundant store. 


IR 4 ; 
Most of these children have had 
ole i hd : 


such discouraging experiences in 











ading that, F m to “| 
' al ty reading that, in addition to their 


basic slowness, they have devel- 


. bp : ~* 2 re oped emotional blocks. Through 
§ a wee the use of experience charts with 

\ be r “9% ° science material some children 

=a . will learn to read if the lesson is 


‘ : “es : 
a referred to as “science instead 
lus i 





of “reading. 
; ~. It is desirable, for the sake of 


efficiency in the use of time, to 











— 
i ts = provide study and activities in 
H Many devices which prove helpful in ordinary which all children in a class can 
{ learning situations, like matching words as the - 

: e situatio participate in some way. Non- 


sions, go on field trips, and engage 


- , ’ 
— } boys are doing in the picture above, also help 
1 those whose rate of learning is retarded. Uf a readers, as well as more advanced 
slow learner wants to make a spatter print of a . 7 
pupils, can participate ji " 
leaf (left), he will learn to read the directions pup! in parti ipate in discus 
, S EXCE il : tar 


P } 1 beauty of his natural envirot te hur { ‘ « to these boys in construction activities. Lhe 
‘ ent. to stimulate his thinkn ind ris W help them re unize work should be so planned that 
{ readin ‘ cal t to help him find pleasure in — that the re a part of nature and the pupils can reach conclusions 
ead the science ' re-time wtivities that are re subject t the same laws. Within the range of their mental 
iilable Hov worth while For it is tru force | processes as are other tbilities 
a man ence exm t the mentally hand ipped = creatures lo illustrate this method, a unit 
within their | eves that see not and Wherever possible, field trips on ‘Trees as worked out in a typi- 
which 1 hat hear not. By his very should be used as a means of cal class for mentally retarded 
motivate the ! this type of child is ut b- thering information The trip boys is described below. Many of 
1} ibject 1 { rvant and must be taught t must be work it carefully the suggestions can be adapted to 
“4 we ‘ited | k at the world about him ead { tim It should be the study of other biological units 
* for ret ()} yal cad witl adcthnite purpose by substit iting birds, insects, or 
VETHOD Lhe te her must go to the place lowers as the season dictates 
k material re ‘ ! c le her must see that s Dbelore takin th lias inles i > ‘ : 
aes :, al tial ate 1, ' , PROCEDURE 
hat ment hay ‘ } ha y of the senses as There shou tn sion te One morning early in Septem- 
ren sh or { ‘ Lh w learner must fore the trip Mimeographed or ber my pupils found these ques- 
ten to the expe f het ‘ tually taught how to “read hectographed maps and question ons on the blackboard 
' | ec. t nterpret storm sig- heets can be taken by the more 1. How can we tell kinds of 
expe ' } rm othe tudy of weather, to vanced pupils with a list of the trees by looking at them? 
; hee let ! plant tructure, questior t be answered on re- 2. What makes trees change 
() byag ‘ ‘ ill manner! tut té “cf \ll { the work ct lor nm the fall? 


f pheno He must be taught { be kept simple. The con- }. Why do leaves drop off the 


_ es ert tcl ep I ( I t ld be trees 
i ete ‘ . f nature t tated ‘ 1 i ( ()bserva- }. Do all tree lose their leaves? 
ensitive f ! ! entle I be made from living >. What are the parts of a tree? 
‘ f t e smell and ever pe I ip ble 6. What does each part ol a 
tten pt t At the be nn ota unit, by tree ce 
" 1 , : rye the v for learning as : quest ! pupils in the group, . Why do trees need so many 
‘ the teacher finds t something seeds? 
first ey , ften the mentally retard f the experiences the children 8. Of what use are trees? 
est to re f that he set apart have had with the materials with 9. How can we keep our for- 
make the 1 | from the rest of the world. This which the unit deals This is the ests? | conservation 
air te ‘ I nt lor many of his time t rrect erroneous super- 10 What are the enemies of 
vaken t land so i pr blems. The stitior ind beliefs. of which these our trees? (Co i 
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What's Ahead for 
Gifted Children 











responsibility to our society 


into worth-while achievements. 


_ 





Gifted children are a blessing and a 
Their 
needs must receive special considera- 
tion if their talents are to be directed 


“Js it any less important thal the child of superior mentality 
be prepared for leadership?” 


Planning for 


The teachers of the class- 


es in which the superior 





children are enrolled have 





ODAY, as never before, the 
a s schools are being 
urged to pay greater attention to 
gifted and girls lo- 
never need fo 


every 


Slowly 


thei boys 


dav, as before, a 
leadership is evident in 
phase of life, everywhere. 

but surely, we teachers are awak- 
the 


our Care 


ening to realization that we 


have in boys and girls 


who, with their wide attention 
spans, their mental alertness, theit 
keen powers of observation, their 
insatiable curiosity, their initia- 
tive and independence in think- 
ing, their ability to generalize, 


and 
their unlimited mental energy, are 
capable of doing much more than 
the course of study requires. 

But we 
ing how, with forty children in a 
to make 


find ourselves wonder- 


room, we can find time 


for extracurricular actis 


plans 


evolved many procedures 
that have proved to be success- 
ful child. It 
must be that 


out in 


with this type of 


remembered these 


have been carried 


special classes for the gifted, « alled 


ideas 


major-work classes. Perhaps you 


who are looking for help for one 


or two children can adapt the 


activities to your own situations. 


READING CLASSES 


Several vears 10, a 


ma jor- 


class decided to conduct 


work 
their reading in the form of read- 
With this in mind, the 


teacher divided the 


ing clubs 


class into four 


roups and chose for their use 


good books 


ing historical backgrounds which 


four with stimulat- 
very challenging. 


Before the books were tackled, 


many, many pe riods were spent in 


wert 


Supervisor, 


Dorothy Norris 


cleveland, Ohio 


evolving a satisfactory club pro- 
cedure. One class produced what 
has become a popular procedure 
for conducting reading in grades 
#, 5, and 6 of the major-work 
classes in Cleveland. The primary 
teachers have adapted it to meet 
the needs of the younger caildren. 


After 
the purpose of their Reading Club 


considerable discussion, 


was phrased as follows. 


The purpose ol 
Club is sharing. We 
to get the thought and understand- 
We 
to the 


Reading 


read silently 


oul 


ing share our ideas when we 


discussion table 


on 


After the children had decided 


on their purpose, they realized 


that every good club has rules, sO 


they worked out this series. 


1. We always come to the club 


meeting having read what we 


agreed to read, 


2. Every member agrees to 


have a notebook and to have ac- 


cess to a dictionary. 


Forty-Ninth Yearbook, Part II* 


Your Gifted Children 


Major-Work Classes, Public Schools, 


3. We trv to 
rights of others: 


the 
they are allowed 


allowed 


remember 


their opinions, we are 
ours. 

4. We do not int rrupt. 

)». We have a leader each time 
The leader is one of 


we meet. 


the children—not the teacher 
6. We 


orally to our group without prep- 


never read anything 
arauion., 

The leader's duties are to give 
the name of book, author, and il- 
lustrator, to tell when and where 
the story takes plac e, and to give 
a résumé of preceding chapters. 

Children 


to evaluate their 


nowadays learn very 


early individual 
as well as their group work, so it 
that the 
should want to evaluate the work 
their Reading Club. 

1. Were we all prepared? 

2. Did we all contribute 

i. Were all 
worth while? 

1. Was there a 


tributions? 


wasn't surprising class 


they did in 


our contributions 


variety of con- 


ities for Sally and Jimmy who al 
work 


answers first, wh« 


>. Were there any 
tions? 

6. Was the leader prepared? 
a chance "Ges VJ 7. Was there sharing? 
> 8. Was there 
Not 


began, I 


wavs finish their first, whi interrup- 


always have the 
have to be silenced to 


may even 


give other children 

Yet they are 
“What 
“Tf only 


them, alone 


originality? 
the 
the 


there, and we say 


possibilities thev have! too long after club 


I had time to work witl idea visited room 


ag And, in eXaspe ra 


where the plan originated and 
tr ‘ listened to 


tion, “They need much more 
I think I'll talk to the prin 
cipal about letting them skip a 


do. 
veland. Ohie 


grade And so it goes in class 


rooms all over our country. What 
Notthabile Fycis? § 
a waste of one of the greatest hu ' SVwsl Ade? | 
the gifted child! 4 els 4 Drstinel Smock? 
2 od & h? 


\ Careful Pepareg? 


man resources 


- ' * | 
a name 2 2 Sie 
STEPS IN THE the boy pictured above is conduct eS: Je Moret Leg 
RIGHT DIRECTION ing a reading discussion with the ; (3526! |Chtendng St 
aid of a large drawing illustrating j sm 


an episode in the book. After one 
of their group has given a talk, the 
children (right) evaluate it by re- 
ferring to points listed on a chart 


This problem of needing to do 


FReparaten So aly 


ae < a subjesh 


something for the bright child is 


not a new one, and there are 


some educators that are recogniz- 


ing the problem and doing some- 

thing about it. Our hats are off Th cong = will find A h help 2 

Education of ‘Exrceptiona Chil- 

Forty-Ninth Yearbook, Part II 

he National Society for the Study 

Education, University of Chicago 
Chicago Illinois 


to them. 
Cleveland has been experiment 
this since 1922 


ing along line 


THE INSTRUCTOR. 








What's thead in 
Kindergarten Teaching 











The kindergarten gives the child valu 


able orientation. I|t provides the sta 


bility and confidence he needs for the 


tool learnings and activities he expe 
riences throughout the grades 


ae 





in the kindergarten-- 


Instead 


1 the 


1 plac- 


wall of 


' 
it ol 


, , ' 
the locker, vou May wish to 


tapl r tape it right onto 


the narye ird 
For the present, the chil- 
their 


for 


lren will find wn 


lockers by searchin the 


the 


ir, «sand that is as it she 


j 
aoe or 


reen 
uld 


soon, you 


bye Surprisingly 


will find a few children mak 





ng the connection between 





Locker Labels 
A Teaching Aid 


Vivian E. Laubach 


Jeflers« 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


ind name, or finding 


cker by 
in the 


SOTTIC peculiarit 


Then vou 


for your duplicate set 


name 


ol pu tures 
You ll 


irds now, too 


need a duplicate set of 
Lhese can 
uction 


of constr paper, 


will be better since 


receive much 
They 
accommod 
child's firsi 
on his lock- 
left 
hab 
ht. 
child 
him com 
ocker label. ‘The 


ind expose them 


need to be 


ite the 


ind the nar 


lL exactly as it is 
cutout at the 


wing the 


isly establist the 


ind let 


see whether some 


ze their own 


ires probably 


tl 
rit 


children will have fun 
for simple games 
given here. 

all children 


The 


cards. 


the ones 

lange ( 
) their chairs in a circle 
lds the 


two ¢ 


hairs 


name 
Is 


IS. 


teacher he 
She shi The two 
hil 
irds change chairs. 

For Find Your Card the girls 
lose their ¢ the teacher 


hides 


the room 


ws art 


ren whose names are on the 


ves while 

irds around 
Nt i 
their eves and hunt 
thei cards ha 
| s her card back to her 


Lhe 


their name Ci 
‘ 


n sight 1 sig 


n pla 
n il, tney « pen 


! 
lor own h gir 


\ 
then 
] 


chau ume is then repeater 


the ve 


children 


half of 


u will find most of the 


$y the latter at 


ve 


not only recognize their own 


the 


can 
is COV- 
will recognize the 
Pain 


M hool year, 


when picture 


names 


ered. but many 
classmates 


ut the 


names of thei 


lesslv, throughe 
wh speed, you 


and each at his 


have been helping vour children 
readiness, 


to develop reading 


Se pte mber 1951 


father on the f 


f 


I¢ 


The Adventure of 
Jimmy Jack Jones 


Lonease Campbell Moody 


time there was a 


named Jimmy Jack 


ng throu 
In summer Jimmy 
his grandmother 
irm. 
He liked to he p Gs 
ed the chu 
chatter, 
the 
milk 
calf. 


littl 


liked to down te 
th Grandfather to 
the frisky 

hh the 


in iter 


wavy the tur- 


ked se proud. 


if tired ol 


, ra 


Jack Jones 
st WATCH 
and ducks 
ind turkeys. 
with them. 


} 


rie would 


chicken 


what 


ust 


But the chickens only looked 


at him and peeped quietly to 
themselves 

he went to the 
the frisky calf, and said, 
Mrs. Cow and Frisky Calf. 


Come and play 


and 
“Look, 


I am 


SO cow 


a great big giant 
with me. 
But Mrs. ¢ 


only oked at 


qu 


and Frisky Calf 
Mrs. (¢ 

id 
od by his m 
Jack 
said, “Look, 
bi 


ow 
him ow 


che wed her and 
Calf st 


So Jimmy 


etl 

ther. 
the 

little 


went to 
pigpen and 
Pink Pig 


with a lot 


| am 1 reat man 
ot f 
play with me 
But the 


ran 


} 
mos only 
pl ni 


little sq tiled 


ind to their mother 


| nes was a little 
ill 


and play with him 


the 


Jimmy Jack 


tired animals 


\ 


of begging the 
con 
down 


to think. 


won t play with me, I 


sat by fence and 
“If they 
make 


“T will be a 


will them sorry,” he said 


great big bear and I 
will eat every one of them up.” 
So Jimmy Jack Jones played he 
big He stuck 
mut his hands claws 
walked 
“Gr—rT! 
little chicke 
I will eat you up! 
Lhe little chickens 
frightened they ra 
Jimmy Jack Jones thought it 
are 


at 


be ar. 
like 


heavy 


was a ereat 


and 
with steps. 


rrr!” he said to the 


ns. “Iam a big bear! 
were 
n and ran. 

NC 


and 


he 


was fun to be a beat 


the other animals, ran 


the little pink pigs. 


A Calling Game 


Words Music 


I'm call - ing 


I'm call - ing 


by Elva S. Daniels 


Mar -y 
Bill - y, 


Mar - y 
Bill - y 


Mar - y, 
Bill 




















j 
iL 
ies 
rm 
be 
be 
_—_ 
'—4 
—- 

















Here is a gay lithe song for simple 


heips identify 
ame. 


screen, 


tone matching that 
each child by his own 
song from behind a 


or any 


Sing the 


good hiding place. The child called 
comes to you and sings the name of 
another pupil. The fun is greater if 
the class does not see the singer. 

























BEST 
for school 


BECAUSE... 


1. THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 


Choose the right point for the way 
you write, the right point for the 
system you teach—from the world’s 


largest variety of point styles. 


2. RENEW-POINTS 


All Esterbrook Points are instantly 
° . 

interchangeable, instantly renew- 

able. Incaseofdamage, just unscrew 


the old point and screw in a new one. 


3. Approved for School Use 


Esterbrook Fountain Pens are fully 
approved for school use by leading 


educators everywhere. 


4. MODEST PRICE 


Esterbrook Fountain Pens are sur- 


prisingly inexpensive ... a sen- 


sible for students’ budgets. 


pen 





TO SELECT OR RI 


“j PLAC 


{LL YOU DO 


FOUNTAIN PEN 











HERE'S 








“Gr—rrr, rr!” he said. “I 
am a great BIG bear! I 
EAT you up!” 


The little pigs were so fright- 


will 


ened they ran and ran. 
he said to the 
EAT YOU 


“Gr—nr—nr!” 
little ducks. “I WILI 
UP!” 

“Quack, quack,” said the 
ducks. “We are 
We will run and run!” 

“Gr—rrr—rrr!” he said to the 
little frisky calf. “I ama GREAT 
BIG BEAR! I WILL EAI 
YOU UP!” 

Frisky Calf 
that she ran to her mother. 

“What, what?” said Mrs. Cow 
to Jimmy Jack Jones. “You are 


little 


afraid of you. 


was so frightened 


not a bear and you had better 
not scare my baby calf! GO 
AWAY!” And Mrs. Cow ran 


after him as fast as she could. 


Jimmy Jack Jones was so 
frightened that he ran and ran 
nd ran. 

The little pigs saw him run- 
ning and they laughed = and 


laughed and laughed. 


The littl chickens saw him 
running and they laughed and 
laughed and laughed. 

The litthke ducks saw him run 
ning and they zlaughed = and 
laughed and need 

“Now,” they all said together 


“Jimmy Jack Jones knows what 


it feels like to have someone after 


HIM!" 
And Jimmy Jack Jones DID! 


Creative Materials 
for the Kindergarten 
Olive B. MeVickar 


Director, Vanderbilt Co-operative 

Nursery School, Nashville, Tennessee 
HEN deciding on materials 

x that kindergarten children 
can use in creating things, we 
need first of all to think what 
five-year-olds are like. 

We know that they are cur 
ous, and that they like to handle 
many different kinds of materi 
als. They are fond of investigat 


ing and experimenting to find the 
their 
Some of the 


which provide endless opportuni 


answers to own questions 


simpler materials 


ty for creative investigation in 
clude rolls of wire, balls of string. 
bolts and hinges, pieces of cloth, 
boxes of all sizes needles and 


yarn, an old clock. 

Kindergarten 
er to use the 
skill their 


ety of 


even 
children are ea- 
newly developed 
with hands 


na Vafri- 


ways. Perhaps the most 


mportant thing we do is to 


help 


them find outlets for their crea- 


\ tiveness, ( niinued nr xt pa 













SPIRIT 
WORKBOOK 


Each book consists of thirty-two 


84x11 carbon masters carefully printed with the 
finest spirit duplicating materials available, and packaged in a 









sealed transparent mo 
and in perfect conc 


Thirty-two fu 


ments 


Cutting, pasting 


ration, Selection 


terial for 
learning to read 
on the family 


A continuation 
through the 
mon farm anima 
pictured comper 
A continuation 
pictured action 
tures, and 


work 


This splendid b 


do independent 
tions, and to 





Large, clear, 
dren use every 
hildren to 
Coloring 


writ 


manuscript 


holidays 


FUN WITH NUMBERS, BOOK 1 


An introduction 
new 
we speced 
ring 
with numbers 


Lots of thought 
subtraction te 
stamps 


the farmer, his 
the services of 
pigs, etc 


plete 


that when cut 
of the U.S 
world map 
fined and 
globe of the w 





children 


nstructions 


-proof plastic envelope to heep the cor 
1. For use on all Spirit (Liquid type) dup 


Price $3.00 Each 


FOB Brookfield, Iii.) 


KINDERGARTEN FUN 

page outline pictures of animals and 

pets in humorous costumes. 

book for the very young 
Kindergorten ond First Grode, $3.00 

READING READINESS 

An excellent book for training in correct eye move 

observation, comparison of size, coordination 

of hand and eye, discrimination, and memory 


and coloring. Divided 
tions. Likenesses and Differences, Completion, Sepa 
Association 
fine foundation for 


READING SEATWORK A 
nteresting pre-primer and first grade reading me 
who are 
One section on the colors and one 


READING SEATWORK 6 

of Reading Seatwork A, progressing 
ntroduction of household pets and com- 
s, the sounds they each make, and 


son 


READING SEATWORK C 


of R 


words 

additional 

mn each page 
READING SEATWORK EXERCISES 


ook 


reading material and tests and to develop ab 
thinking, to 
find the main 
First ond Second Grades, 
MY FIRST READING YNIT, PART 1 


manuscript lettering of the words ch 


day 
e in 


cutting and pasting 
MY FIRST READING UNIT, PART 2 
A continuation of the preceding subject 
ettering 
scribing pictures of common 200 animels 
true and 


ton 


book 
Lots of cutting end pasting, ¢ 
and writing numbers 
more than 


FUN WITH NUMBERS, BOOK 2 


problems 


"9 


writing numbers, drawing and ¢ 


ects, counting to 500 by 1's, 5's, and 10's. Things 
every second grader should learn 
Second Grade, $3.00 
HAPPY DAYS 
A primary grade health book containing large pi 
tures ustrating health habits with four-line verses 
emphasizing each. Excellent materia! for health pos 
ters First and Second Grades, $3.00 


Farm animals and pets add interest to the story of 


fam 
the 


sheep 
First, Second, and Third Grades, $3.00 
BORDERING THE SCHOOL YEAR 
A seperate and appropriate 
border for each month of the school year with com 
and suggestions for 
decorating of the classroom 
able to the children All 


SEASONS AMD HOLIDAYS 


birthdays, and 


Large outline pi 
days, historical 
the school year, w 
rations, Valentines 


OUTLINE MAPS 
Outline maps of the 48 states all 
out they form a complete 
Also 
continents, map symbols and terms de 
ustrated, and 


rid 


earning to read 


tures 








ents 


An enjoyable coloring 


Pre-primer, $3.00 
CAN DO IT 
nto sit sec 


and Sequence. A very 


Pre-primer, $3.00 


in the early stages of 


First Grade, $3.00 


First Grade, $3.00 


t words 


eading Seatwork B, presenting 
matching words and pic 
words with interesting seat 


First Grode, $3.00 


s designed to provide silent 
ty to 
follow printed dire« 
deas in a sentence 


$3.00 


with spaces provided for the 
their own words and answers 


First Grade, $3.00 


with large 
complete sentences de 
the home 


More 


false questions 


te 
First Grade, $3.00 


umbers and what they mean. A 


Large clean illustrations 
unting 
Presents words used 
“less than ete 


First Grade, $3.00 


pages of addition and 


time counting money and 


THE FARM 


y, the produce they grow, and 
horses, cows chickens 


classroom decorative 


meting the 
nterestin and enic 


rades, $3 ‘60 


depicting the seasons, ho 
seasonal events of 
th suggestions for posters, de 
Easter baskets, et 


All Grades, $3.00 


the same scale s 
purzie-map 
U. S. growth and possessions 





patterns for making a 


All Grades, $3.00 





Write for list of Hectograph Workbooks 
and Supplies. 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
GEL-STEN DUPLICATING 
WORKBOOKS 


order 


GEL-STEN 


Western Branch: 


SUPPLY 
BROOKFIELD, 1 
944 8S. 
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direct: from 


co... 
LINOIS 
Mill St... Los Angeles 





fresh 


cators. 
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/ 


/ 


sprinkle 
or 
cloudburst 


You never know... but 


you'll be glad you're under 
the T.C.U. umbrelia! 


You never know if it will be a light “sprinkle” or a regular “cloud- 


burst” 


is always a rainstorm of extra bills. 


at all times! 


income! 


. when sickness, accident or quar 


antine strikes. 


But, there 


That's why it’s wise to be un- 
der the friendly and helpful protection of the T.C.U. 


“umbrella” 


The best protection against extra expenses is extra 


Protection Costs Less Than a Nickel a Day 


With a 10-Way Protection T.C.U. policy you are assured of speedy 


financial help when you need it most—at a cost of less than Sc a day. 


You know that in the event of sickness, accident or quarantine an 


airmail T.C.U. check will wing its way to you to help pay the bills. 


Fourteen Years 


Appreciates Year 


with T. C. U ‘Round Protection 

I have been a T.C.t I appreciate your help in 
member for around four every wat Fhic is ane 
teen years and it took 

— third claim, but my first 
sickness for me to find out 

for accident Because all 

what a fine policy I carry , 

It is good to feel protected of this happened during 
in case of need by the fa vacation I appreciate the 
us T.C.l umbrella.” T.C.U. more than ever.” 
vw Andree F. Haas vu Mae Wirt 
H yw I, Calif k t, 7 


T. C. U. Comes 
Through Again 
fe 
again! If 


companies 


has come through 
there 
more 
fair in their 
ment, I haven't heard 
them I feel that 


this was a very fair settle- 


are any 
prompt 
and settle- 
about 


claim.” 


Fitzpatrick 
Minn 


ment of my 


Mrs. Frances 


Rochester 


? 


f 4 
All Claim Checks Sent by Fast Air Mail Scapa 


For more s, the T.C 


than 50 year 
teachers. 
protection. Get all the facts. 


pon below. 


T.C.U, umbrella when “caught in the rain”. 


so mail the coupon today! 


U 


_/ 


has helped thousands of other 


You, too, will find that in a “sprinkle” or “cloudburst” 
the best place is under the T.C.U. umbrella. 


Learn about T.C.U. 


Without obligation, mail the cou- 
Then you alone decide if it isn't better to be under the 


No agent will call— 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


101 T.C.U. Bldg. 





\ 
T.C.1 ‘ 
appeare The I 
truct € for 
@past 3/ years. i Bl ce wcweecees 
86 | rit 


Tr. 


B 


“FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


NO AGENT WILL CALL 


Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
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Creative Materials 
for the Kindergarten 


( ’ 1 m pa 85 


The five-year-old has a very 
active mind, and his imagination 
is given full rein during his play. 
Che blocks become plumbing fix- 
tures as he imitates an elaborate 
With wire and string 
he be- 
work. 


repair job, 
and some pieces ol wood 
omes an electrician at 
Now his paintings begin to show 
bridges, skyscrapers, and busses. 

\ rapidly widening environ- 
ment contributes more complicat- 
ed experiences and more involved 
Otten 


have deep concerns, Worries, and 


emotions. five-vear-olds 


ipprehensions. ‘They may not be 


able to tell us about them but 
they need many opportunities to 
express what they are feeling 


lots of finger paint, plenty of clay, 


a supply of blocks, and always 
tempera paint and brushes and 


big sheets of newsprint. 


The two basic requirements 
most necessary for creative pur- 
suit include plenty ol space and 


plenty of time. It is impossible 


for a child to express ideas or feel- 
ings when he has only a littl 
piece OL paper and a small sec- 
tion of a table to use. 


Children need to feel that they 


have time to work at their own 


whether it is fast or slow 


speed 
\ relaxed atmosphere and a flex- 
ble blocks of 
tire needed in kindergarten. 

Wood, n 


program with long 
Are 


uls, a hammer, and a 


saw are needed for use at a good 
sturdy table or bench. Working 
with wood is a challenging activ- 


ity for it requires planning ahead 
ind it provides a wonderfully sat- 
isfying outlet for physical energy. 
We should think of | blocks, 
sturdy unit blocks, as being basi 
among our creative supplies. With 
them, children construct highly 
complicated artistic structures. 
Clay is an important manipula- 
tive material as its possibilities are 


SC1S- 


unlimited. 


Cravons, paste, 
sors, and colored paper are all 
creative materials when children 


may use them in their own way. 
Perhaps one of the most crea- 
of all kindergarten activities 
is cooking. It is 
start to finish. 


tive 
exciting trom 

For play out of doors, slightly 
dampened sand becomes a mate- 
rial molded 


formed to express countless inter- 


which can be and 


esting ideas. 


Apple boxes and or- 


ange crates are sturdy and firm 


enough for creative outdoor play. 
Lhe se, 


of boards, provide the requisites 


supplemented with plenty 


for long detailed play. 
















Stimulate 
| your child's 
' development 

— 


a 
No. 507 
Hammer -Nail 
Table 


with 


PLAYSKOOL 


Hammer-Nail Sets 


No collection of modern toys is complete 
without one of these sets. Child psychoio 
gists and teachers everywhere have made 
it “standard” equipment. Contains large 
variety of colored wooden shapes such as 
trees, barns, flowers, houses and 
boards of different lengths to be used in 
constructing buildings, landscapes, boats 
trains, etc. All pieces are drilled for e 
nailing into soft fibre board. Complete 
with hammer, nails, design sheet and 
stool. At leading department and chil 


s stores 


Send for FREE Catalog 


wheels 


isy 


dren 


showing complete line of PLAY a Fs 
SKOOL educational toys. Also ~~ 

ontcins valuable information Piayskool 

Ly child psychologists on the eae 

prope toy selection by age Pots. | 

leve 


PLAYSKOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1740 North Lowndole Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 





Adventure for 
BUSY HAND 


Sa 





Lincoln Logs 


The Original Log Construction 
Set for Boys and Girls 5 to 12 


Teaches them pioneer history the excit- 
ing way! Stimulates their imaginaticn! 
Trains in coordination. Sets consist of 
realistic logs, supplies and complete book 
of instructions for building Log Cabins, 


Forts, Block Houses and innumerable 
structures such as fences, wagons and 
bridges. Used and endorsed for over 25 
years in American homes. 
FREE BOOK ON LOG CABINS 
Delight your children with this 
FREE beautifully illustrated 


2-color book on Log Cabins and 





Early American Forts. WRITE 
FOR IT TODAY! 
LINCOLN LOGS 
(Div. of Playskool Mfg. Co.) 


" 1738N.Lawndale, Chicago 47 


AMERICA'S NATIONAL TOY 











The adult 


who 


succeeds 


--e-was the child who tried 


Ask his teacher. She remembers. She alone can tell you hecause 


she’s learned to spot this trait in even her youngest pupils 


Children who try to learn, form the habit of learning and lead 
in their school. They become the respected and successful 


men and women of tomorrow. 


By providing essential information for children, one inspires them 
to take up a task willingly and carry it out. This is important because 
it makes a child want to know...and he who tries as a child 


s most likely to succeed as an adult 


Easy access to an authoritative reference set gives the child 
tremendous advantage. That’s why you hear more and more teachers 
rec ommending THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA —for 
educators everywhere recognize in THE AMERICAN PEOPLES 
ENCYCLOPEDIA the fulfillment of a need for a reference set which is 
accurate, up-to date, easy-to-read, easy-to-understand, edited by 


the highest authorities, and modestly priced 


She lmevvcan Peoples é neyclopedia 


20 MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES 
e 10,000,000 words 

e 10,000 pages 

e 50,000 illustrations 

e 500 full color illustrations 


e 3200 important contributors 
including 12 Nobel prize winners 


e 40 beautiful, informative end papers 
e 10-year Year Book service 
e 160-page world atlas in color 
e Thousands of cross relerences 
e Complete bibliographies 
WALTER DILL SCOTT 
Chairman, Editorial Board 


FRANKLIN J. MEINE 
Editor-in-chief 


Published By The Spencer Press, Inc. 


DISTRIBUTED tn TH Seer ee CTATES OR CLUSIVELY 
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Spelling 
Writin og 
D ‘awing 
Arithmetic 







WRITE 
with Stvlus 


4 lift film to 
ERASE 


from your School 
Supply Dealer 
. 


WRITE for complete 
Magic Slate 
CATALOG 


> ee 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 












What's Ahead in 
Whole School Activities 

















for the olde group vith 
just a few general asset 
blic Som parties should 
. I 
The child must feel that he is a part held separately aly , \ 
of the school—not just of his class Sant Claus party that 
This initial experience in group respon- ould have little upper- 
sibility, if nurtured, will grow into ac- rade ppeal can be 
tive citize nship essfu held b ,_ more 
y held by a pri 
ders me ‘ oor et 
Ss 


! t ! 
I 
+} wal 
) 
up ¢ 
W 
a 
( 
P ; 
! 
\f , 
\ 
, t 
M 1) tl drei 
I} 
R ( | 
AY 1) 
t | col 
| I 
her 1 
M \ r | 
} } esomc 8oO | 
be 
; Wanda I. Rector 
i 
t! nadc pe dence and Teacher, Rural Multigraded Classes, 
that hee to de- Twin Valley School 
‘ level It Whitmore, California 
} 1 le 
tl ditter ; 
wctivities de- x THe Club Exchange of the 
the upper und ] September 1949 INSTRUCTOR 
| ‘ school ippe ired oul request for letters 
\ am | ' ( | eV State and country 
} t scp i the ‘ ld to give us a ba kground 


1 for the primary and for a study of the United Nations 





Interesting Activities 
f for the Whole School 


The exchange of letters provided 


. wealth of material for use in the 


classroon They helped cultivate 

liv Interest ography read- 

English peli writing, i 

rith t irt, hobbies, and 

brought about nvaluable un 
Y ! ind ! t 


We lettered e cloth bag 
U.S. MAIL” and we were not 


me to fill 


On a United States map beside 
the ba i Star D ed on a state 
ron hich a received, 
Some stat | stars deep 
hele bien . 

Bu } I be i 
i () ( 

rastit rs cour 

r the orld Stars lor 

mail letter vere placed on a 

p with r route Wi d cussed 

} t nd also decided 

tamp collection in our 


‘) . p 
1 id] eat 
I la Or! 
! ! I letters 
od pl actice 
<pression and choosing 
er things to write about. 

When we wanted attractive sta- 

! he pu Ided plain typ 
I } il Ti I id some 
ar Is « 

M } ins 
nay ! heu vy friend 
\\ ( } ilbun with 

! iter colors an 

! t tructs paper 

Our ent us mar 

e speci \ 1 fror 
Lennessee helped us ft now 1OW 
th Gulf of Mes had ex- 
nded Phet vas foliage fron 
il Stute val, cotton ind pea- 
ea shells, and minerals. We 
| I d splay case and 


nad labeled these spec 


We also sent things tron 


f the country. We were 

t some redwood foliage 

nd wood ind we were much 

sed to find in our research 

that some redwoods grow in Japar 
Ca ! 

Our rrespe ndence developed a 

warm human-interest angl When 

hild wrote My daddy cannot 

because there is a coal strike 

here,” the pupils were very sympa 

thetic because everyone knew what 


uns when Daddy cannot work 
In another nstance, a child took 
especial care to make pretty sta- 
ery and to write interesting let 
ters every week io a girl who was 
out ol school lor several mont » 
because of rheumatic fever 
A teacher with a slow group 


wrote asking for letters or post cards 




































































to give her pupils a desire for read- | a mimeographed announcement of pointed by the committee, the pa- should be taken to see on we 

ing Here was a chance for service the details of the collection and its per can be gathered and piled in loose pieces ot paper are collectec 

to those less fortunate. Later we purposes Insist that newspapers the spaces allotted for each class. | so that the school custodian is not 

felt yery proud to receive from one | be in neat bundles. Accept waste- Having the teachers on hand keeps given any extra work - we ne wal 

# those pupils a letter that he had paper in bags, and don’t overlook the affair orderly and no one per- | by home owners annoyed by paper 
/ taken three weeks to write the value of bundles of cardboard son has to carry too big a load of blowing on their lawns. 
When it was time for our study | boxes, corrugated paper, and rags. the extra work of the project. The results should be announced 
| of the United Nations, the children On collection day, each room has It is advisable to ask the commit- and championship rooms presented 
| had already made a decision: ther a space assigned to it in the school- tee members to help the salvage | with promised awards at the next 
} aren’t different kinds of children vard Ihe teachers and parents men load their truck Growing school assembly, and the pupils 
they are all just like us. And I will need to be on hand at least hildren should not attempt to lift teachers, and parents should be 
} had made a decision, too. Lettet fifteen minutes before both the bundles too heavy for them The thanked for their efforts Don’t 
} writing is a valuable socializing ex- morning and afternoon sessions whole load should be trucked off forget a report in your local news 
? perience for children of all ages With the aid of special helpers ap the school grounds at once Care paper, too 

I would never have believed that 

such a project could yield such 

rich returns if I had not tried it e 

ee No matter how you look at it- 
| Wastepaper ‘it takes a lot of coal! ! : 


Collecting Is Fun a | WN set » Fi | = 


a 
John Henry Pepper 

Teacher, Fifth Grade, Essex Street Almost everything America builds—wears 
School, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


(4 | gaptenr collecting at school is fun } } 
and at current h gh “prices it” 


—eats—produces—is made from coal or 
with power furnished by coal . . . coal 
used by America’s stee] mills—its railroads 
piso er utilities—its factories. And de we 








H profitable too, as weil as being a forget all the coal used for home heating 
4 practical lesson in conservation As ' ‘ 
an added advantage, it is a builder cr | j : 
of school esprit de corps, for this i | ra | 
one school activity in which all if i | { 







yl a if 


Ti Ore 


- 


pupils can parti ipate Profits will 
pure hase sweaters for the baseball 
teams, duplicating machines, tele 

sion, and a host of other equip 


ment which the school board 1 
feel itself unable to provide 


feces | AYU arr | ar 
Gathering wastepaper provides | @ ‘ rh : \ 


an excellent opportunity to foster 
eood school parent relations. We 














were assisted by parents, some of 


vhom had never attended Parents’ 
Night the P.T.A.. or any other a 
vities for parent 

The first step planning by the 
entire staff A committee can be 
formed consisting of teachers, par 
its, and pupils, This may be the 
first tume your children have ever 


served on a committee with adults 
Drives should take place in the 
spring or fall when paper can be 













— — No “he Cohd. More than 14 million American homes use coal for heat and Today in addition to all the coal for everyday use mae 
a if hie rom Hacgyl ren rely on the steady, healthful comfort that only coal can and still more coal is needed for defense. For example, this 
make sure your local wastepaper provide. More than 120 million tons of coai are delivered “Walker Bulldog,” latest U. S. tank, carries 76 mm. guns, 
dealer will have his trucks avail by retail coal merchants every year for home heating and goes 40 m.p.h.—takes 50 tons of coal to make! Will America 
able for pickup on collection day for schools, hospitals, churches, small industrial plants and get all the coal it needs for an economy which has to produce 
-Two weeks before the big day is other community uses. as never before? The answer is yes! 
far enough in advance to announce i 
the drive Make it big news—em Free to teachers —slide films, booklets, movies —all telling the 


phasize that the collection of waste 
paper is a contribution to the 
United Nations’ effort to defend 
free people against aggression. War 


fascinating story of America’s most basic fuel—all specially 
designed to stimulate a student's interest while he learns. Fill 
out the coupon below and send it to us today! 
s a tremendous paper consumer 
and paper collecting can thus show Get ee eres rere eee cere} 
patriotism in a tangible way 

It might be well to promise a 
small share of the proceeds to the 
classrooms that collect the largest 
amounts. To even up the compe- 





Bitumi Coal Insti , Educ. Dept. IN 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT containing free 
teaching aids on bituminous coal. This packet includes not 
















only special materials for the teacher, but also specimen copies 


tition, divide the school into a sen- of items available for classroom distribution, including the 


ior and a junior section as the 
physical size of a pupil affects his 


new illustrated booklet, “The Bituminous Coal Story,” and 
the latest U.S.A. Coal Map 





ability to collect Even though a FASE PR 
class wins only a dollar, « at h pupil Today, coal when used with modern equipment is the most Name —_ 
feels a sense of accomplishment ? taal o ayer , Baal ape Is 
About a week before the sale, — source of heat and power, Automatic controls Street 
have a pupil committee visit each and handling machinery have reduced operating costs all pm ie ae 
classroom to publicize the colle ilong the line. And, one ton of coal, used under this more ? 
tion. At the conclusion of the efficient modern boiler, yields as much energy as that pro- Position 


! ! 
I i 
! ! 
I ! 
I ! 
I ! 
! ! 
I | 
i i 
I ! 
! ! 
! ! 
! 1 
t ! 
i} 4 


sales talk, each child may be given | duced by three tons—a few years agol 
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DAY BY DAY 


For Teachers of Younger Children 


“ 
" 
wit 





pal j 
ther 
t Ww 
w ¢ | 
! wt 
| ex- 
t 
or 
think 
f Cow 
| 
how 
th 
l 
th 
} } 
I nt 
th 
r ch 
that 
th 
Ww 
n th 
what se 
other 
! s to 
ced 
they talk 
o} 
k Be 
our first- 
illine th 
will also 


make it possible foreach 
child to identify his own 


desk more readily, 





your school 
re nes 
first I tr t 
6 p le test 
of vt which 
child: “W 





k 1 
I tupl tor ‘ 

{ h« yp- 

r the e1 class 
1iew ites F re 

the corrected tests ou 
can t x TT 1 of tl 


way individuals reason 


cirections 





This will be one way of 

helping vou in grouping the class for the readir 
r | Ss ties which tl hildren will e1 

th first few weeks of tl sche 

ul 

13. As so frequently happens wh or s beein- 
¢ a new t ‘ 1 1y be spend- 
f few weeks t ) ry | quar- 
t wi k for a place that will be more 
t lik I to ke r rox s ! 
} h f r st ther s to b short 
P , ' noe ) rale hiayjl r 
! | I t « t first 
ie +} es while ¢h nant 





th Ss rT tr I or or il 
t her s her children to bri n all sorts 
fs | of t f ry col of tl OW 
Thes ounted to ik ttract three- 

] t ch ( 

” ( which ount- 

i bl plas spoon, a 
t bl Ss tT if ll I rex 
p than th we he | it pap 
objects 
17. A delightful new r, Cowboy Sam, has 
been published 1 ly by tl Beckley-Cardy 
Company of Cl The book will probably 
prove to be th t l ‘ n your school 
libra f i I h use When 

t il pr ! i ‘ t ior sup- 
’ tary rea 3 1y want to consider 
ta 1 possibility Sec tt iders will 
¢ < I ne the s le text for th selves, and 
first-gracders W ll enjo look t t picture 
before they learn to read. 
18. Before you attempt to discover your chil- 


dren’s interests, find out what social-studies units 


they have engaged in prior to this year. Then 
you will be in a much better position to guid 
vital new prot le s in the social- 


them in selecting 





living ar Don't lose sieht of the fact that the 
dominant emphasis in kindergarten and first grade 
should be upon things that are in the in mediate 
environment of the child Second-graders are 
interested in the community in which they live 
while third-grade children’s interests are broader, 
reaching out into the expar 1 community to in- 
clude problems relating to food, clothing, and 
shelter, communication, t insportation, and so on. 


, _ @ 
Suggestions by cama o ackett 


your first- and second-grade children 


19. While 


are doing incidental counting, have them find out 
how many rls, how many boys, and how many 
children there are in the class Then the num- 


the 
incide ntally. 


blackboard and 


be rs can be 
will 


written on the 
this 


class learn nformation 
20. Help your children to « 
friendly, but respectful 
custodian, and see that they rer 

his 
will probably do for 


s help later on dut 


iutivat a warm, 


feeling toward the school 
ember to keep 
the floor free from scraps is small payment 
for all the helpful tl s he 
our group wher mu necd t 


ing your many constructior ictivities, 


lessons draw from 


s with which the children have daily 


21. For your 
familiar thing 
contact—a bird, a squ 
beetle 
or even the wasp or 
classroor Discuss 
think the desired 

ve them a 


early fall science 
rrel, a butterfly, an ant or 
4 rock oF plant seen on the playground 
hornet which enters the 
they 


> 


with your class where 


information can be found and 


part in finding the answers to their 
though not be able to 


material in the ref books. 


questions even they may 


rence 
As a 


Salety explain that it is dangerous 


to strike bumblebees and h« ts sim t tends to 
nerease the likelihood of their stinging 
24. Unfortunately, there are still a few school 





systems where \ little time is allowed for read- 
ng-readiness activities before formal reading is 
becun. If you are teachin n such a system, 
Ip ye r childr experiences that 
will nrich their neral information, 
r help the build new concepts so that their 
reading material will be more meaningful. Make 
ise of many pictures, and ve the children an 
opportunity to develop facility in the use of 
language during nformal conversations. 


25. When your primary children really need to 


be corrected, why not try some fort ot depriv- 
ation rather than keepi them after school? 
Most little children feel the loss of special priv- 
ileges enough to r that for ot correction 
really effective 


26. Your first-graders will enjoy reviewing the 


ost familiar Mother Goose rhymes as they try 
to discover the rhyming words in each Then, 
after you name a “pattern word,” have them clap 


another which rhymes. 


word ¢ 


when they hear vou say 


For example, for the , slowly s a group 
of unrelat words like man, house, doll, boy. 
The children will clap when they hear boy. 


9° 





in teach courtesy to children 
1 even though there is ne 
Prin 


dramat 


place ale 
lotted to it 1 your pre 
through 


e, for example, 


gram iry pupils can 
zation, and will 
n which they 
sitor, place a chair for he r, 
Learn- 
be empha- 


nd correctly pass an oper 


ed book to het 


ne to shar ind take turns can also 


zed by similar play 


28. Many varieties of word seatwork can be de- 
with the current vocabulary in 


Al- 


phabetiz ng a list of words which has been care- 


vised to correlate 


the reading textbook used by vour ch 


ildren. 
sort- 
them 


und so on hy 


fully selected and place d on the blackboard, 
ing a given group of words and arranging 
in categories (food, colors, numbers, 
searching for opposites, or for words that mean 
the many 
with the children in 


your third grade or with a group of slow learners 


nearly the same thing, are among 


pos- 


sibilities which can be ised 
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FOR SEPTEMBER 


For Teachers of Older Children 


to Help You in our a la s4700M 


4. You, n hi 

of school by eettin ipphe 
quainted with the textbooks 
and familiarizing yourself with 


children who will be enrolled 


you place 1 few seasonal pictures abou 


be sure there will be eno 


the children’s « )-Operative 


ten, 
niest thir 
enthusias 
most fun, 
that they 
few 


Il. Y 
ibove 

the 
riences, 
took part 
part of the 


own Th 


before 
own grade 


Itisa good dei 


14. Proceed with caution when it 

priving children of their recess or lunch periods 
for disciplinary purpos In many places there 
are strict rules which do not permit these periods 
to be put to such use Time spent in this way is 
a bad idea anyhow since the children as well as 


ch periods for rest and relaxation 


ike ta point 

iren in dome much exten 

i Keep the library books 

ittractively display Have a live mnmittee ir 
charge of a library scrapbook in which all pic 
comments (collected by the class and 

suthor ind illustrators of 
laced. Guide your children 
ind the illustrations, as well 
utter, in the books that they 


th librar 


of those people who 

plants, you can 

f you choose 

orners, buy some 

row with littl 

not discourage 

They will trail 
bookcase or har 


fastened to the 


uide y 
ct a problem 
cently we spoke 
The knowleds 
ncourTrage 


niorr 


t a point to 
wall displays whic 
the children are 
ire changed 
the attention 


workir 
thin 
Start then 
common happe s which 
ndparent pullin i first 
roken dish 
olt, roping 


ind 


will not 
tion ol 
Explain 


24. Are 


to devote son Quen AVERY am 


year to helping your children understand them- 
selves and their own personal problems? If you 
feel uncertain about the right approach, look up 
a fine article called “Developing Healthy Atti 
tudes” (by Mabelle H. Brooks, Counselor, Com 
munity Child Guidance Center, Chicago) which 
was published in the September 1950 issue of 
Pune Instructor You may also wish to send 
to the Association for Childhood Education In 
ternational for “Helping Children Solve Their 
Problen The address is 1200 15th St., N.W., 


Washineton 5, DC The price is $.75 


25. Remember that all the hours you spend cor 
recting papers will be of little value unless you 
take time to check them over with your children, 
explaining their errors A few minutes of your 
daily program might well be allotted to work of 
this type Phen yoh will not feel pressed for time 
} 

26. One principal, greatly admire, 
ises this interestin vi » encourage the chil 
dren in her school to do neat, correct papers \ 
bulletin board that is centrally located in a hall 
or corridor is given over early in the school year 
to an exhibit of the best papers chosen daily from 
the various grades in the school An attractive 
easonal art motif created by upper-er vce pupils 
decorates the display and a pertinent comment or 
question about the papers is used to add inter 
t A committee of older children takes charec 


f arranging and posting the papers daily 


27. As you begin your health program this month 
be sure to emphasize both good grooming and 
good posture Sometimes, an individual child's 
posture can be improved by bringing out the fact 
that we sit and stand as we do because of the 
way we fecle After the class writes on the black 
board a list of words which describe poor stand 
ing positions—droop, slump, stoop, slouch, for 
example—have them select one of the words and 
ec how they think a person feels who stands thi 
way Then they’ might suggest what must | 


done to help the person to improve 


28. Will you plan your work so that a certair 
amount ot variation 1s possible when the rewular 
routine drags a bit on a muggy fall afternoon 
A period devoted to library reading or discussing 
favorite books, sketching out of doors, listening 
to special records or to a chapter from a book 
which the teacher is reading aloud to the group 


will often fire lagging enthusiasm 


POCCPCOSOOES SSE SES CEEE CTO T EGY FCOCECESSE ECE SCOSES PPPOE POEESE COPS SCCSCSCOOCSCOCOOT 
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“Oeachers’ 


“Help-One- 
Another 


MOTHER GOOSE IDEA 


Catherine Moore 


O STIMULATE enthusiasm for 
T Mother Goose in my clas 
room, I brought a small crab ap- 
ple t to school and asked the 
hildren help me make i 
Mother Goose tree We painted 
it with alumi ! 


im pa nt and 
{} 


planted it in a larg 


Then we hung on it miniature 
articles or pictures to represent 
different Mother Goose rhymes 
an egg for Humpty Dumpty, a 
spider for Miss Muffet, and so 
on. We now have fifty-three ar- 
ticles dangling from our tree. It 
has created much interest and 
merriment. When a new artic 
appears on the tree, evervone tries 
to think of the rhyme it repre- 
sents, or searches in the Mother 
Goose book to discover what 
rhyme the article stands for. 


MORE READERS 


Nancy Priddy 


“ MY one-room rural school 
] there is no library; therefore 
the only means of providin 
the “abundant readir material 
Suggested in n ! nse 
was mv own tew first book 
that l had when 1 be in teach- 
in These were all night, but 
too few in number, and none 
easy enough for the beginning 
cla cs ind poor readers 

I bought magazines containing 
primary departments My pupils 
eni ved the stories I read aloud, 
but did not try to do their own 
readil The magaz were too 
bic for their small | is, and the 
many other stor id pictures 
distracted the Sometl had 
to ix lone t nake the read 
app il to them I de ded to 
make little book wh the 
could hold in their hands. 

I folded sheets of paper in th 
middle to make the pages and 
[ 92 | THE INSTRUCTOR, 


(? lub 


cut little stories from the 


out 
magazines to paste in them. I 
used only very Short and easy st 


ries and poems, and put a line or 


two on Cat h pace. Then | added 
llustrations (cut from the maga 
ne or from any available sour 
f the piece had not been illus 
trated and put the books t 
ether with a cord. I used con- 
struction paper for backs. 

The children read their books 
ovel ind over, and trv to repre 
luce them on the blackboard. 


LETS MAKE CLOCKS 


Carolyn Fowle 





child in 


grade 


first 


ACH my 


the back of a 9” paper plate. The 
center was painted with a bright 
color of poster paint and the rim 

ontrasting color and decorated 
with Num- 
bers from 1 to 12 were cut from 
an old calendar, and clock hands 
were made from strips‘ of card- 
’ wide and fastened with 


made his own clockface on 


a design of flowers. 


board 
a brass paper fastener. 


ARITHMETIC TABLE 
John J. Russell 


t arithmetic when 


On’T negle 
D provi ling centers of inter- 


est in different parts of the class- 
room. On a table arrange vari- 
ous units of measurement with 


materials to be measured by the 


September 1951 


children. Include a list of ques- 
tions relating to the size of a ta- 
ble, window pane, room, and so 
on, and provide the proper means 
of measurement so that the chil- 


and prove 


dre ncan ¢ Xp rience 
for themselves some phases of our 
and measurement § svs- 
tems. Visual aids of this sort will 
help the children to overcome the 
feeling of frustration which they 


frequently encounter in their at- 


number 


tempts to think abstractly. 


A MOSS GARDEN 
Edith H. J. Newton 


AVE ever considered 


making a garden from the 


FA mating 
varieties of moss 
vicinitv? Use 
ind table 
\ waterproof containet! is a neces- 
tv. Fill it almost to the top with 


found in vour 
a galvanized-lined 


of anv convenient size. 


oarse sawdust, and sprinkle well 
with water. ‘This provides a mois- 
ture-holding filler. An excursion 
© the woods will supply the moss 
to cover the 
lust. Trv to get many varieties. 


Hollows, dells, 


lopes may be created by shaping 


surface of the saw- 


glades, and 


the sawdust before placing the 
ss on top. Small pieces of mir- 
r will serve as ponds in the ter- 
ain. Be sure that the sawdust is 
ept well sprinkled with water, 


, 


cause moss will not maintain 


ts attractive green color without 
From time to 
time, small pieces of evergreens 


plenty of moisture. 


or flowering shrubs may be plant- 


1 in the moss. 


A TIMESAVER 


Lorraine H. Schreiner 


B GIVING each of my second- 
graders a number, I simpli- 


fied several aspects of room man- 


agement. After the children’s 
names were entered in the class- 
book, each child was assigned a 


number found next to his name. 


This was to be his number for the 
remainder of the year. 
the cloakroom 


Each hook in 
was numbered. Snap clothespins 
for rubbers and overshoes were 


numbered too. It became a habit 
to put this number in the upper 
ol work to be 


It was a simple mat- 


right cornet any 
handed in. 
ter to arrange a set of papers in 
numerical order. This made it 
quick and easy to check on chil- 
dren who had not completed their 
work. 
when marks were to be entered in 
my classbook because the papers 


were already in the proper order. 


It also speeded my work 


PAINT WELLS 
Roger M. Woodbury 
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HE danger ol spilling paint 
T can eliminated by the 
use of a simple rack designed to 
hold the regular tempera- 
paint jars. Requiring only four 


be 
size 


pieces of wood for its construc- 
tion, these spill-proof wells may 
be prepared for assembly by (1 

cutting the 
planing the edges smooth, (3) 
cutting out paint-jar holes with a 


boards to size, (2 


jig saw or a coping saw, and (4) 
Crate 


wood will serve, but the five-ply 


sanding surfaces smooth. 


wood will make a stronger frame. 
Appropriate labels printed by 
each well hole and protected by 


strips of transparent gummed 
tape will identify each color. 
Nailing the sections together and 
applying a coat of shellac will 


‘ omplete the Job. 





many teachers 
the 
invalu- 


ARE you one of the 
who find the 
Help-One-Another 
able? Pert 


us which 


stions in 
Club 


deve lope d 


suger 


ps you have 
would be 


others If 


consider them 


you willing 


so, 


to share with we 
shall be glad to 

We pay one 
tion for each artick 
th s depart: nt \ 
for each photograph used 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
They cannot be acknowledged or 


dollar upon publica- 
appearing in 
dollar is paid 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


returned. Articles not heard from 


within six 


months may be con- 
sidered rejected. 
An article should not exceed 300 


Begin each article 
It is not necessary 


words in length 
on a new sheet 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate shect. 

Your article should be typewrit- 
ten if possible, with double spacing. 
(If you submit a handwritten arti- 
cle, write plainly on one side of the 
paper only and leave space bee 
tween the lines.) 





























To 
SUCCESSFUL 
ACHIEVEMENT 


in 
Reading 
Spelling 
Phonics 
Arithmetic 


English 





, = 
a —7| 


I 





A MASTERY 
of the FUNDAMENTAL Sais ~ 


—+- -+- 
Ee Ena 





Give the pupil the keys 
for unlocking the door 


oe 
© _ STEPS to MASTERY of WORDS 





is the key 
to independent READING 
and SPELLING 


A well organized program of 


Word Analysis which integrates 


PHONICS—SPELLING— 
READING 


to be used in the lower grades to 
prevent the formation of bad 
reading and spelling habits. 


To be used in the upper grades 
to remedy bad reading and 
spelling habits previously formed. 


New 1951 Edition at lower prices 
and ten recorded 
available. 


lessons now 


is the key 
to mastery of the fundamental 
skills in 


ARITHMETIC and ENGLISH 


Individual printed sheets ready 
to use—NO Searching for mate- 
rialsx—NO Duplicating 


INVENTORY TESTS 
pupil's needs. 


PRACTICE pages keyed to the 
tests give the pupil the remedial 
practice which he needs. 


MASTERY TESTS 


achievement. 


reveal the 


measure 


TEACH - PRACTICE - 


TEST 


TEST - 


For more complete information 
mail coupon found on page 132 
or write to 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 


AURORA P.O. Box 10 ILLINOIS 





From the 


Case Records 


oh cur 




















Problem. 


Solution. —Despit 


d help hit 


When 


ts 
sure 


teache 


ments at 


did not war 


vertheless he 


1iff 
d 


mo 


| } 1a Cor 


was ODY\ 


including 


t they were better 


rade. He | 


erent com 


at his 


betwee! 
ous to ev 


the boys 


adjusted than 


they entered Hiller 


st Sx hool 


Queveace CHILD INTEREST 
én ARITHMETIC 


NEW. 
SELF-CHECKING 


JDSAL 


GAMES 


_—_ 


_ 


~ OLD- WOMAN-IN-THE-SHOE GAME 


indow of the shoe. Un- 
ed practice is + ovided by changing 
thtraclion comb number in the window. With the 
through the ter answer on the reverse side of each 
cards bearing combinations and pictures card, each child can check his accuracy 
of children She then shows the pt he himself. Ideal for classroom drill, indi- 
picture of the “St vidual or team competitive practice at 
find whicl hi school or at home 
WOMAN IN TIE ‘SHOE. They do this No. 230. Complete with 9” x 12” ilius- 
by selecting the cards with combinations tration of shoe, 128 combination cards 
I ! as the num and instructions $1.00 


Shown in Lhe 


u iSTER ¢ ! 


1¢ Sane 





NUMBERLAND SPECIAL GAME 


This is similar in principle to the Old-Woman- 
in-the-Shoe game but is for pupi!s in the 2nd, 
3rd and 4th grades. The object 1s to find which 
cars go with the locomotive of the NUMBER- 
LAND SPECIAL train. The separate train 
cars contain addition and subtraction facts up 
through sums of 18. Self-checking feature on 
reverse side of cars. No Complete with 
9” x 12” locomotive picture card, 72 combi- 
nation cards and instructions $7.50 











PARKING LOT GAME 


For 4th. 5th 
tice. Aids mastery of 


prac 


combi 
in difficulty, each with spaces for 


space 
are gi 


of the 


Objec 
matcl 


feature on 


plete 


and instructions $7.5 


ROUND-UP GAME 


“Division practice is fun!” —say intermediate 
pu pils when they are taught with this inte 
ulating game ROL ND-UP consists 

ls (graded in difficulty, each with space 

and 90 flash cards, each bearing 

ilf la division quotient. Stuc 

oa s by matching the nu 

‘ on fais 

I ITé ing: fe 

of calves. Ideal for classroon 

ng. No. 233. Complete wi 

rals, 90 calf cards and instructions $/ 


and 6th grades. Puts interest in 
100 multiplication 
ing lots, graded 
20 cars. Each 
has a multiplication combination. Pupils 
ven automobile cards bearing the products 
multiplication facts on the parking lot. 
t is to park cars in correct spaces by 
ing product combination. Self-checking 
reverse side of cars 32, Com 
with 5 parking lots, 100 automobile cards 


) 


nations. Consists of 5 park 





grade 


rest 
of 5 


s lor 


a pic 


lents 


mbers 


ions 
iLure 


drill 


ie “Today from Your School Supply Dealer! 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY 


8322 Birkhoff Ave. «+ 


COMPANY 
Chicago 20, Illinois 





SPECIAL MODELS 
for 
JUNIOR HIGH and 
GRADE SCHOOLS 


Write for Choir Catalog C-61 
Junior Choir Catalog J-61 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


wEW ORK " amp 
266 F My a™ 


MAKE A “HOBBY” OF we” 4 


MONEY! 6 


t's Fun— 
MIDWEST. CHRISTMAS CARDS! 
a apeve time * e iby” that ree 
Db ligt ts with | name in DI. D pay $40 on 100 
boxes! Noex perience needed. Friends happy 
NEW SELF- SELLING 0 RAS 
vat » 
miowesr cane co-cee.r.2 ERMlate 
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GREAT 
LITERATURE 
TO LIFE!’ 


say TEACHERS — 

We +] low bale), PY 
AUTHORITIES AND 
PARENT GROUPS. 


Cudstrated 


CLASSICS 


Pood 


ee ia ae 4 


Zi nat 


TITLES TO 
CHOOSE FROM 





CLA 


iNiver's Travels | AN EXCITING NEW WAY TO 
vanmespaterse"| INTRODUCE GREAT LITERATURE! 





Phe “ye » Bye E° TORIALS : ticles in leading newspapers throughout 
4, aa the world ve ed CLASSICS strated as a “concept 
24 =a ecticu? Tans ‘oan of te 9 ¢ » high ¢ e to youthful desire for action 
. p - f f te for the best in 
A “ 4 e o been highly praised 
.. ” 2 pertinent ond timely topic 
. ss = | fron j ~ as the s al points of view 
~ EFFECTIVE MEANS OF 
) INTRODUCING LITERATURE 
A . T by teachers in thou 
. | 4 . factory method 
Sw F de The comic strip tech- 
a5. 7 Brow > tilized in CLASSICS 
. | te e greot literary heroes 
w 7 
| 
‘ w HIGH LANGUAGE LEVEL MAINTAINED 
« f or and maintaining the 
+ : at, « tle is @ complete adaptation of the original 
4 M ° M = ™ t e the imagination of your 
4 a “~ - a Pus The grande 3 high jvage level of great literature 
se Ww feight vonhoe Moby Dick A Tale of Two Cities,” “Julius 
‘ Be k Be A c few of the titles now available in the 
he es 
~ w 
64. Treasure 
65. Benjamin Frank EIGHTY TITLES ALREADY PUBLISHED 
66 ter & 7 th 
47. Th + AY esen the sre 80 great titles available (with 
os i a way pecially priced for schools at '2¢ 
Da. y 3 e ie | they w not strain any 
70. The Pilot budget end st introductory order today and join the 
j Man we pugh +} ands i teache wh have successtully used the 
3 The Black T | A a thod of introducing great literature 
og he por ate: SPECIAL OFFER—ACT NOW! 
76 e? z Seve money—purchose ao complete set of the 80 
77, The ad titles at the special introductory price of $9.10 
ve pan of A “ postage prepaid. Available for a limited time only 
yran 
80. White Fang 
i The Saynety GILBERTON CO., INC. Dept. IN-9 
> = ooge Seo 826 Broadway * New York 3, N. Y. 
bs The ~ & f . IN CANADA: Gilberton Company (Canada) Ltd., 
bd ver tw ned 84 Peart St., Toronto 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 














IF YOU need help, in any phase of your tea hing, you can get it 
fre by sé dir 6 pe fre questions to the counse r concerned, in care 
of Tue Instructor, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A 
reply »pear in that counselor's umn, or you will receive 
or by 7 f i ¢ ea stamped enve ) pe. 
Oo . 
hild Guidance 
rf 
Paul L. Hill 
Psychologist, Department of Educational Counsel, 
Public Schools, Winnetka, Hlinois 
We have had an epidemic of chair to show the child that you like 
pu ling in my first grade How can / him sO that he can come to learr 
make the children see that it must stop the difference between hiswell as 
| i i xpla ed the a person a his behavior 
) I ‘ i} ily and 
bu vithou ° 
\ ra tizir Vy pupils, whose weights range from 
< Af ’ } wing dont Yi pounds to 125, are served equal por 
: tions of lunch. What can I tell them? 
Iw ad t th llo any 
t s hout a ’ Are you sure you have explored 
ba h reading all possible avenues that might lead 
ark ) iv have to st to some adjustrhent? Perhaps ev- 
vi Remove the of- ervbody could have smailer serv- 
nder to a part of the room away ngs with seconds for the hungry 
! he @ Up uickly. firmly, and Or could heavy eaters transfer to 
! ] oug! nor ul I plat S$ some ¢ the portions ot 
‘ ‘ inat I the small eater before they start 
\ rt while ! nd hile the tensils are clear 
! t t { MOV of course)? 
r} tl ! If vou can’t get across to thos« 
t t t rn il who serve the lu s the idea that 
I a ood tz or | erent sizes ol eng 3” have 
Repe s ofter erent sizes of “fu nks,” then 
I end ‘ nue to encourage the children 
ill ‘ n't t “what they need.” You may 
i ma have to urge those of small appe 
f t tite to eat something of all items 
} rd r servec I , event, don’t give 
\ ! it nt ip for recognition of indi- 
ul t I ir Way vidi differences 


Vocal eWusic 


Laura Bryant 


Public 
York 


Teacher of Singing, schools, 


Ithaca, New 


I! am trying to develop three-part sing When this is done 








n in my sixth grade I have trouble ore d fh ilt , two Avo 
etting a good balance of parts, 1 
picking the same group to sing 
I} I | problem if the class lower parts iltogether Change 
*t been well-trained in part round, but always make = sure 
P ! e all te l hat each child sings his natural 
t be taught by ea oice range 
t n tl ! ( part ol 
Pn hold- 7 
tl while the other half sings What can be done to interest children 
: ’ re in great music? Is opera music above 
3 - their understanding? 
Hol unt ul » Se! tne 
ol t mart together Records, radio, and stories of 
O s t ven oral- operas and composers will help to 
hould be sung freq tly. The velop interest in music It is 
I me accustomed to amazing how many children will 
Dy ¢ ai quire a taste lor opera if their 
Pu ple phrases on the her knows how to present the 
both parts starting on story interestingly Suggest that 
tch and dividing at the the isten to the Saturday after- 
ni t i third ¢« h—d mi, or noon opera broadcasts O pera 
Next introdu a book with Ve .a weekly magazine published 
reat deal of simple material of | by Metropolitan Opera Guild, 654 
t 1 Madison Ave., New York 21, has 
| « ficult for manv children nformation on the broadcast and 
to | d part Therefore other operatic information.  Pic- 
ma f tl iss mav be tures, displayed on the bulletin 
t the cond part ur til board, ind stories of sore of our 
‘ il t do with only a great operatic singers will arouse 
few on the upper and lower parts further interest in opera musi 


































YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


Before making use of th 


directions for sending 


refer to the 


freé Service, 


; 


questions —see page 94. 
4 





Reading and Language 


Mildred 


Professor of Education, Mate 


I redonia, 


Please tell me what are considered to 
be the best means of developing word 
recognition, 


teachers of 


found n the 


The best helps lor 


reading are to be 


manuals that accompany every rep 
utable series of readers There are 
{ 


suggestions for helping children 1 


» note nitial conso- 


/ 


first readers t 
nants of familiar words 
' 


ind thet 


to apply this nowledge to an ur 


known word or, at second-readet 
level, the pupil may be iven exe! 
cises which stress blends and com 
mon elements in words. Whet 
reading at third-reader level, the 


child should have pro ressed to the 
stage where he recognizes the mor 
rams and 


syllables 


common phono where 


he can figure out the 


longer words 
- 
I should like to know at what grade 
level systematic spelling instruction 
should begin. 
In connection with learnin XK 


read and to do mam 
childre: “ ll complete 
led 


their first year with a knowledge of 


iscript writ 


ing most 


the spelling of a considerable num 


eeaningfu 


Foster E. 
Professor of Mathematics, New 


Jersey City, 


In grading an arithmetic paper, should 
a proble mam be marked wrong tf the an 
swer is not properly labeled? 


A recent questionnaire study or 


1 
labe ling was made to determine the 
opimon ol teachers and authors of 


matter The 
showed that ap} roximately 


textbooks on this 
study 


8U per cent of over 500 replies la 


vored labeling all answers. On the 
other 


that the answer to problems of the 


hand oU per cent § stated 


type, “How many,” need not be 
labeled About half of the replies 


indicated that 


“how 


problems of the 
many” type dealing with 
units of measure should be labeled 
but two-thirds of the 
the label when the 
Thus 
‘How 


many inches are there in 3 feet?” 


replies la 
vored omittin 
problem deals with t¢/ 
the answer to the problem 
should be labeled but the lahe 
for “How many are 3 girls and 4 
omitted 

When the numbers in 
represent money, | favor labelins 


girls?” may be 


i problen 


each number as it appears in the 
solution and in the answer! In all 
other solutions to problems I pre 
fer to have a pupil work with ab- 






A. Dawson 


Teachers College, 


New York 
ber of word They thus show some 
eadiness for  spellin as such 
However, there is no definite grade 


level when pupils should be ex 


ected to he ready tor spellir in 
struction A second-grade child 
w hie s a good reader books la 


beled as “second readers,” and who 


1S ood at heurimeg out new words 
} nself probably ready 
} 


However, many second-grade pu 


pils should be provided with pre 
. j 


primers, or first readers 


primers 
i } 


because they have made slow pros 
learning to read. Such chil- 


1 
drenare not ready to learn t spell 


7 


W hat types of oral reports should I ex 
pect from my third-grade pupils? Hou 
long should they be? 

In third grade pup ls” 


short, 


reports 
informal, and al- 
ways related to actual experiences 
activities A child 
tell what he has 


seen or done on a week-end trip 


na current 


nay, tor instance 


If he is to report on his reading 
1AKE sure that his 


been tied 


reading has 
in with ongoing learniny 


activities of a very concrete sort 


| Arithmetic 


Grossnickle 


Jersey Mate Teachers College, 


New Jersey 


Then he 
the answer with its ap 


dete thal 


should 


number 


e 


Can you tell me how to begin number 
work with my second-grade class at the 
opening of school? 


lhe teacher should see to it that 
her roup has certain number ex- 
periences, and not begin by drilling 
on the subtraction 
She should 


situations 


addition and 
acts in abstract form 
capitalize on number 
which arise in class. For example 
the pupils will ask how many there 
are in the group They count the 
Phen 

ue these numbers. Now 
the t icher give Each 
child has enough to represent the 


number of boys and of girls 
s out cards 


rls plus the number of 
boys. Next, the teacher has then 
represent with the cards the num 
ber in each group when ther 
one more or one less pre sent From 
them add 


1 to 9 


this point she can have 
to each 
They should form a 


about adding 


number from 
ceneralization 
| 

| to any number or 


subtracting | from any number. 











It's Fun --- Like a Game--- Pupils Learn So Easily 


Get Amazing Results in 


READING - WRITING - SPELLING 
With This Proved Plan 


(Discipline Problems Vanish) 





By following the Teachers’ Guide and using the cards and charts, 
you will be able to take a beginning class of youngsters and 
without use of the spoken word, have them reading with ease 
and understanding in a matter of days. 


TEACHING KIT 
CONTAINS 


844 pieces 


with Teachers’ Manual 
Including 
57 CHARTS 


This new method, originated and endorsed by James E. McDade 
former Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, (developed 
by Clara Meara Guibor, Chicago Primary Teacher), instructs by 
visual examination and comparison rather than sound. The meth 
od is based on action with carefully worked out material that 
makes instruction positive, simple, and amazingly rapid. It is 


sight understanding. 


NONORAL TEACHING KIT APPROVED 
AND USED SUCCESSFULLY IN 
CHICAGO SCHOOLS 


"The nonoral method is not a 
fad. It is a logical next step 
in the evolution of the teach- 
ing of reading.” G. rT 
Buswell, Edue Monograph 
No. 60, University of Chicago 


Press. 





CHILDREN LEARN BY ASSOCIATION.—Olten 
one of the children will act as the teacher, 
the rest of the class learning as in a game. 


COMPREHENSION.—The pupil grasps the mean- 
ing of words. He knows a DO word from @ 
WHAT word. 


SPEED.—The regular pace for first-grade children 
employing, understanding, and reading a vocab- 
ulary is 500-1000 words in 10 months. 


DISCIPLINE.—Children must watch rather than 
just listen. No oral reading to distract. Children 
take an active part and maintain interest. 

PARTICIPATION.—Every member of each group 


gets many more chances for active participation. 
A child is not held back by the slow ones. 


& \ wal walkeo 2 a over__ = 


\fly Hew — eciby 
3H oper opened ql betwee® 
ag \clowe closed ite ; 
Jited found iy from 
Ore id ale — 
Hf (drow “row Ado 
f color “colores 


RETENTION.—What a child learns he retains 
because he learns the meaning of every word 
through action 


NO LIP MOVEMENT.—Moving of the lips while 


reading is virtually eliminated 


NO INNER SPEECH.—There is no tendency to 


think out’’ the word or pronunciation 


ALL-IN-ONE-LESSONS.—The relationship be 
tween the printed word and the meaning is 
closely taught so that reading, numbers, colors 
writing, spelling and comprehension are taught 
at one time 





75e¢ SEATWORK SET 
FREE WITH YOUR ORDER 


One set of six dictionary charts. six 
lay sheets and six cards of words for 
matching, sent with every order of the 
Nonoral Teaching Kit 











MAIL THIS COUPON ORDER BLANK TODAY 
PRIMARY EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, 
30 North La Salle St., Chicago 


Please send me your complete Nonoral Teaching Kit—844 pieces with Teachers’ Manual 
including 57 charts. 
[] | enclose $16.00 in full payment. (Postage paid. Send check or money order.) 
or 


~» Send bill for payment with material. (Order on your school stat onery of school 


} order blank if you wish to pay later.) 
NAME SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 
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PTTL tT meena eee =YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


THE LARGEST AND STRONGEST WALL CHART MADE Before making use of this free service, refer to the 


directions for sen ling que stion Ce page 94, 








-Art and SHandwork 


Jessie Todd 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 
Lniversity of Chicago 





Is it a good method to have a child What can I do to help children of fijth 
pose and let first- and second-graders and sixth-zrade age who say, “I can’t 








draw him or her from life? draw”? 
Ni This is too hard. It is an First tell your girls and boys that 
id method Children can look even artists are specific Vhey don’t 
it one another and notice that all Say I can draw.” They say, “I 
have necks and all have shoulders can draw people” or “I can draw 
: hich project beyond their heads landscapes.” This thought will give 
n widt hey can look at chil em some confid : ‘n assig 
Galy $4.25 plus 25 postage $4.50 1 tank ot Goan some condense, Tien ame 
dren running, sitting, and so forth the class a topic, such as “Our 
the Plymout! 6” x 35” mounted on wood By encouraging careful observa- School Building.” Tell them one 
|= ( . eal - 16 Heay " | tion, a teacher can lead children to day ahead, and ask them to look at 
ai ix ru ! ilit CAVY Caras are Casily " 
; , : be ore rbyse 1 and then let the shape of the building, doors, 
t i ! I biend Ww 1 char t lisplavs 1 : 
vies ' : — them dra from memory windows, color, near-by trees, and 
poems, arithmetic, ete | e so forth. When they draw, don’t 
PHONIC SET to build words 200 cards C710 $1.50 Sieh aie » del Crati “ their « ee arise . > a 
rch is better to exzin wih dennite since they Know themselves that 
PRIMER SET easy words for ase art work and go to original work later } ; , . eer" 
with beginners, 200 cards C711 $1.50 © ke akc they can’t draw in_ perspective 
All orders must be accompanied by check, money order or postal note Look for things to praise 
i All work should be original It e 
Pupils Easily Teach Themselves to Redd | 0» wer w vesin hu shoo 
vear by hovu ill children work Please suggest a use for the soft pack 
or cla tocethe ther ill work on ing paper that comes around music 
with This Material! | oroe ten'it'on' paint,and then "ore 
e crayons, then all on paint, and then 
1 on finger paint. Often they We use tempera paint and make 
. in work on a common subject designs on it The children are 
wt nterpreti t in his original very fond of it, for the texture is 
wal beautiful The texture helps to 
When the teacher knows the chil- make a pattern. Each child can 
. : , . 
SELF TEACHING lren better they can choose their use his originality in making an 
Y nai , nterestir lesier 
VOCABULARY UNITS n mediums and subjects resting design 
io on tan of a 
| urmony r 7 li ‘Ui l | l 
| n harmony | “Audio-Visual cAids 
: : , 
f F. Dean MeClusky 
asso Associate Professor of Education, University 
witl ther relevant of California, Los Angeles 
nil 
preher ras} Will increased production for our na feltboard may be used in buildin: 
R1003 t tional defense program affect replace- arithmetic concepts and vocab- 
These remarkable pieces Il " , ~~ ment parts for audio-visual machines? , ° 1 ° 
of seat work, developed in . 7 ulary and in teaching stories, frac 
the Chicago schools, enable ful collat t a 4 j ne ae oon . . 
—_ ho cael te Reais tai Ghee feeet meleearecoes ts An announcement in Educa - tions, grammar, und physic al co 
 —“ himself to read, in the lable. and on pract ] Vcreer Mav 1951, page 196, ordination are illustrated. The film 
— R962 study period time, quite in- ' _speleaaaniataag i : 
dependentty of the dene om work by a nu states that a Defense Order priority explains the construction of a felt 
teaching he receives ' f experienced t hers rating. DO-9 will enable schools board and eives directions for cut 
libraries, hospitals, churche lubs, ting and making ficures. The pro- 
SIX NEW SIX-PUPIL SETS GRADE LEVEL 1-C—1-B a, Se Te, ee ee 
nd wellare stablishments to file ducer will send information and a 
By Isabelle Long Edited by James E. McDade 


VOCABULARY SEAT WORK ey rs for and to secure materials list of rental sources upon request 


the maintenance repal ind \ teacher's uide for the film is 


FOR SLOW PUPILS operation of equipment. Minor available 











pital additions may be covered Iwo helpful articles are “Use 
, Se this © rr =” by a DO-97 rating, provided no of Low Cost Feltboard,” by A. C 
, edie Ge wns 08 single addition exceeds the cost of | Stenius Nation's Schools, Sept 
ares! — 60c—3 for $1.48 ; So eebondaienen $750.0 1949), and “Flannel Board Fun,” 
R1C02 70 nouns and plural forms 60c—3 for $1.48 acess , he must matcl ° + ; ——. egg red onal 
oe - — Cod oe $I Ae spore ; . et We are intereste d in learning more a ‘ % ‘ 
Ri004 84 nouns 60¢—3 for $1.48 Thirt vorads ar neluded about the felthoard as a teaching de- e 
Ricos 84 nouns 60ce—3 for $1.48 s . : vice. Where may we find out about it? h ; he fringed 
R1006 85 verbs 60c—3 for $1.48 asy Vocabulary. Six ee ee ee ee wee 
Pe eee 2 snack, : E 7 lictionariecs, The Audio-Visual Consultation effect around the edges of a projected 
| SPECIAL OFFER. Upon receipt of 10¢ in coin or “ rds for itting up Bureau College ot Education, aierecteed nine 
3 ee Se Ss Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. ‘The fringed edge of the pictur 
. R982 60c 3 sets for $1.48 in. has produced i !6mm.sound = on the screen is caused by a dirty 


Vir m OC}? S96 plus 22 $3.20 film in color entitled The Feltboard aperture The aperture plates ac- 


n Teachir This 10-minute mo- cumulate dirt and dust from the 


tion picture presents a number of film as it passes through the pro- 
T HE ad | YMOU T o PRESS school uses of the feltboard, rane jector. Clean the aperture with a 
ing from the primary to the upper small brush before threading each 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 2921 West 63rd St., Chicago 29, Wi. | vaniiee Various ways in which the film and the fringe will disappear 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE | Indispensable in building a good art program 
CRAYOLA 


Before making use of this free service, refer to the 
lirections for sending questions—see page 94. 


Social Studies 


Hannah M. Lindahl 


Supervisor of Elementary Education, Public Schools, 


Mishawaka, Indiana 










How can I find time for social studies m Grades, Mary Willcockson 
in the primary grades in a rural school Editor National Council for the 


with all grades?’ " . 
si Social Studies 201 Sixteenth St 


Combine your social-studies pro N.W.. Washington 6, DC $1.00 
gram in grades one, two, and three As you use the general proce 
with the lan lage-arts progran dures de scribed in the loregoing 
and with art. Organize activities references, you will find that the 
in readi language, and art to specific activities will evolve as you 
correlate with large areas in the so ind the children plan together. 1 
cial studic sucl is How We Tray uuld advise you not to use the 
el or How We Get Our Food detailed pl ins outlined by someon 
Clothing ind Shelte1 Althoug! lse, but to make your own ul! 
the third-graders will be able t 


. 


read more extensively and at 1 

higher level than the others, the How may | make an interesting intro 
’ duction to the sixth-grade unit, “Life im 

entire group can wor together or 7 


tiie Middle Ages”? 


wt activities and in discussions 
You may arouse the childrer 
° terest through a class discuss 
Where may I secure help im organizing ol what they alre idy know ind 
a third-grade social-studies unit about.) it thev would like to know abou 
children in Holland’? ' 


the Middle Ages The in 


) I su * that vou secure the fol terest 1 _ be ext oo by —s “Good school. Good teachers. They use Crayola,” 
“- — a : f ae mie es M we i ares parents have been heard to re mark after am hool in 
oul tin Aig : KS, te ! i ah. ee s vs 7 ences ae hes apection. Just as Crayola indicates a high standard of 
ent of Documents, U.S. Govern- _ lishers, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan quality for crayon work, so soe does Clayola for | 
ment Printine Office. Washinetor 8? 95 \ Gimstrip of thirtv-seven modeling, and Artista Water ¢ olors aud Ts m pera for 
25, DA 15 cents frames, portrayin 1 fe in the Mid poster work and painting All are Gold Medal prod 
Social Education for Young Cl dle Ages. mav be secured from thy ucts for art education, That means they perform well 
dren in the Kinder n a P ume company for $2.50 and in turn inspire good performance, 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
4) East 42nd Street, New York 17, WN. Y. 





Elementary Science 


Glenn O. Blough 


25 APPLICATION 1.25 NEW THRILLING SENSATION IN 
mr CHRISTMAS CARDS 


PHOTOS 


Genuine Moen - Tone, Nationally 
1 














Known, Perfect Copies, size 2',x3'4. | Amazin iges t > ° 
Spec ialixt in Elementary Scien e, Send good pone and shoulder dere! Scllon sight, Bor Anny 
S Offi ee rf “ “ mae photo. Original returned unharmed. | lars fast. Big Line Christmas Cards 
{ . Hhiee f Education, Washington, DA Prompt service. Superior Quality 
ince al 
Please tell me what equipment you Do you think there is danger in put- | MOEN PHOTO SERVICE JOY GREETINGS, Dept. .-49 
think is essential for teaching science ting too much emphasis on science vo . - Box 876-0 La Crosse, Wis. | Cae, 8 =—- BF. LOS 8, HS 
in the primary grades. cabulary in elementary-school science? 
That depends, of course, on what Unfortunately, there has been 
you expect to teach in the primary too much emphasis on vocabular 
—s I ; ‘ Pe OF VOCEEE) CHILDREN LOVE THIS NEW 
grades, but very little equipment ‘There is, for example, little excuse 
needs to be purchased All of it lor your children to learn to spell ’ 
should be simple \ large magn and formally define science words FA § Y WA y T0 
iving lass with a handle is very such as fu im, evat ation, Fahr- 
useful for looking at snails’ eggs on = enheit They need to recognize 





the aquarium lass, Catt rpillars, a many of these words in their read- 











ae ae 2 sD ee eS eee Her’ anes, Beet, happier wy otic Mi to grad 

colts tad commer wise. cad o the ws I - pi di ; ; rae , ' a - students—a method scientifically developed and tested for years 

pet Pap , ‘I "3a a _— RteTesS IM in classrooms throughout America. Teaches rhythm, sight 

yom = Se Phage sve ses om sora ate ed Pent “cw = reading, pitch perception, solfeggio through Beat Re sponse.” 
seeds for sprouting, an animal pet, emphasis on vocabulary. The bet Get EASY Teaching Information Folder FREE! 

Create New Interest in Your Grade School Mus Classes organize 

an aquarium 1 terrarium are ter science books have cut the tech 4 direct Song Flute Classes. The famous “Beat Response Method 

iseful in lear bout — livin nical vocabulary to a minimun le you on the fus reute to success in class room music. Results 








spect of pupiis, their parents, and you 
on, ora postal... get free folder NOW 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, Elkhart, Indiana 


1 the praise ar c 


things. Remember that children ‘ i f \ 
° : school officials. Mail this c 


can bring many things, the school 






custodian may locate some, and a Where can I obtain a recent bibliogra 
phy of professional science material 





CE eee ace 





high-school science teacher may for teachers? | PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS | 
he Ip prov ide equipment | Division of C.G. Conn Lid., Dept. 951, Elkhart, indiana | 

Che following reference may be Write to U.S. Office of Educa | saidien co Eee «Am hago ned m & Flute folder. I unde | 
helpful: Materials and Apparatus t Washington 25, D.C., for Bc | 
for Teaching Elementary Science, Prof na Literature f the teen | 
Education Briefs, No. 1, April 1947 1 j f Elementary Science lA | 
Federal Security A ency Office of (Re vised se le ted References SEND FOR Tow Co Stace ; 
Education, Washington 25, D.C.; No. 3, June 1951. Single copies FREE FOLDER | , 
single copies free to teachers.) free to teachers, | es —_—_ Nhat od pen yem a a a ek 3 
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| honics . 

| MWe Use, | 
eit 

ee a 


—today more widely used than any other Phonics program 


PHONICS WE USE 


A Complete Phonics Program 


Mary Meighen Marjorie Pratt Mabel Halborsen 


The increasing demand in all schools of the country for 
instructional material to teach phonics is met by 
this program. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 225 So. Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 




















fl 


| 
1} 


| LEADING TEXTBOOK OFFERINGS 


Reading for Living Series 
by William H. Burton, Clara Belle Baker, Grace K. Kemp 


A complete basic program for grades one through three 


Geography Foundation Series 
by Sidman P. Poole, Thomas F. Barton, Clara Belle Baker 


A readiness program in geography for grades one through three 


The World About Us 
by Sidman P. Poole, Thomas F. Barton, Irving Robert Melbo 


Basal geography text for service in grade four 


The American Health Series 
’ by Charles C. Wilson, John C. Almack, John L. Bracken, and Others 


A modern functional program for grades one through eight 


Correspondence solicited concerning 


these offerings for classroom use 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


1 730 North Meridian Street 


Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
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Books for Children 


REVIEWED BY Christine Gilbert 


Director of Curriculum and Publie Relations, Publie Schools, 


Manhasset, Long Island, New York 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


A hild’s Garden of Verses by Robert Louis Stevenson Simon & Schuste a In . 
Avenue of th Americas, Rockefeller Center, New York 2' $1.51 Alic 

1 Martin Provensen have done some very colorful illustrations for this edition 

umilar poems It is a volume which may suit the tastes of children 


better than the more conventionally illustrated book their parents had 


The Long and the Short of It by Cathleen Schurr (Vaneuard Press, Inc., 4 


M son Ave., New York 17; $1.5 In this story, Mr. Tumbleweed was th 
| of it and always kept everything on the top shelf of the cabinet where 
Mrs Tumblew 1 could not reac h, and Mrs Pumblewee d, who was the short of 
t,’ put everything on the bottom shelf where Mr. Tumbleweed had to “bend lik 
nchworm to reach The happy solution came after Mrs. Tumbleweed had 
ind they discovered that they could share the middle sheif of the cabinet 

} t pe ' 


Mr. T. W. Anthony Woo, the Story of a Cat and a Dog 
and a Mouse by Marie Hall Ets (The Vikine Press, Inc., 18 
FE. 48th St., New York 17; $2.00). This is the story of a cob 
bler and Meola, the cat, Rodigo, the dog, and Mr. T. W. Anthony 
Woo, the mouse How the animals saved the cobbler from the 
housekeeping of his sister Miss Dora and from her noisy parrot, 
stored peace in the houschold is the essence of the story 





FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


Ballet for Beginners by Nancy Draper and Margaret F. Atkinson (Alfred A 
Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New Yor bs) I have rarely seen a finer 


ntation of a subject than this new book on ballet for childret By means of 





photographs, sketches, and a clear text, we are introduced to the basic steps of 


ents, we are told SOTTIC 


b the correct posture, the proper leg and arm moven 
thir bout the ereat ballet artists together with the history of some of the fa 
is ballets Ther ilso a section of practice steps for beginners, and a glossary 


The Peculiar Miss Pickett by Nancy R. Julian (The John ( 


Winston Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadelpt 7; $1.5 Miss Pickett 
was a baby sitter who owned the most wonderful pair of ma ail 
lasses, and Carol and Bobby always had very unusual adventures 


to tell their parents after Miss Pickett has spent an evening with the 


children Miss Pickett’s parting words, “Remember secret is only 
igre? a 


s long as it stays a secret,” will help your readers understar 


People Are Important by Eva Knox Evans (Capitol Pub. C 





Ir Irvir Hudson, N.Y $2.51 This book will hel 
children the concept that while people may have different 
t ind customs, they are still r t. In 
t, t wo billion people in the world today thes re 
» tw h W u ill people, different from « h other 
curious ways Yet we ar all alib l 
portant Getting alor togeth 
that everyone in the world is as spe l as you 
State Birds and Flowers by Olive L. Earle (Will Morrow & 
~~ Co. Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16; $ Each of ou 
4 Me at s represented by a native bird and wel They are simpl 
‘ i und accurately described in brief text and black-and-white illustra 
= a tions This is a useful volume and one that will help awaken in 


terest in this subject 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


Cowboy Jamboree; Western Songs and Lore collected and told by Harold W 
Feltor Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., see address above $ ( It is hoped that all 






id 


ols, camps, and children’s libraries will add to their collections this volume of 
western sones and lore, for it will ereatly enhance the joy of singing Includ 
ore than twenty of the well-loved cowboy sones with sin ple accompan 


ts. Short yarns which are interspersed help build up a feeling for the rict 
f the West 


; ‘ 
Creative Carpentry by Constance Homer Crocker (Houghto 


Mifflin Co., Park St., Boston $2.00 This book’s purpose 
to present building with soft wood and hand tools as a creatiy 
It is opposed to the technique of working to specificatior 
bl sprints I heartily endorse the idea of creativity on the 


t of children and think this book is valuable for its ideas, but 





I rather imagine some of the results may prove a bit odd. 








|» 
| Books for Teachers 





















REVIEWED BY Ruth M. Northway 
| 
| Director, Elementary Education, 
Public Schools, Kingston, New York 
, 
} 
} 
SCHOOL TEXTS 
} Understanding Science Series I ID K th I N 
Lacy, and James S. Tippett (John C. W t ( , 6 Arch St., P 
Grade one, ] Wonder WW $1.44. G t Seeing $i G 
Learning WI) $1.76. This is a ( scene + aa 
ricty of toy of inter to | \ 
pts } } r th 
osit t | t ; 
} Visiting Our Neighbors ( B. M D EB. ¢ k 
Charl < S } \ New Y k 1.9 
I} PR S S S S 
, wi t 
M 
| Word Mastery Spellers D H. Patt ( I 
) 
i Merrill Ce Inc., 4 S. I t St.. ¢ .) ( 
” ne, Write S he , g ( t 
ks: $.88. ( vo, M 
Man ( s ( hr 
ht. § ext $.4 I 
work " " 
ll » th le \\ 
Your Country and Mine ( t Ss. I Your 
World and Mine ( Ss. D W 
I iz I \ ( é Co., Stat Bl P 
Saq.. Bostor S - 
r Ar 
I \ Af \ I 
PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 
An Introductioa to Child Study K Ss I M 
Co., 60 Fifth A New York $ | 
r with disc aioe + thowsalife 
opment 
M s at tl f 
rstan I 
Ids with 
I dD | t 
ince that | t | 
Methods and Activities in Elementary School Science G O.B 
Albert J. Hugeett lt Dy I \\ } S New Y k 9: $3 
Pract | pl I } se s tt 











} 







Rhythms in Elementary Education I L. 8 Em Le 
O'Brien (A. S. Bart ( Ir ! Ave., New York $3.5 Ch 
naterial I ¥ } 






nic activit 
of art torn 




















ANNOUNCING 


BUILDING READING SKILLS 


By ARMSTRONG and HARGRAVE 


Strengthen your reading program with the BUILDING READING 
SKILLS serie designed to establish and maintain skills essential to 
eading with power and understanding. 

The BUILDING READING SKILLS series develops independence in word 
recognition and confidenc n reading. This developmental and cor- 
rective program includes practice exercises for eliminating such 


errors as reversals, additions, omissions, and substitution 
VOW YOU CAN PREVENT READING FAILURES 


Send today for descriptive folder about 


BUILDING READING SKILLS 


The MeCORMICK-MATHERS 


(V\\ PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS . COLLMELS, OHO 

















Two outstanding basal series .. . 


Ca) frM,,, ~ 
S 


THE McKEE READING * 
SERIES 


McKee e Harrison e@e MceCowen ec Lene 





Primary Grades 


Reading for Meaning provides the teacher and 
primary grade children with an unexcelled pro- 
gram in the field of reading. Through an early introduction of pho- 
netic training, The MeKee Reading Series gives children a head start 


in reading with meaning a wide variety of material. 


THE McKEE LANGUAGE 
SERIES 


McKee ec Harrison e VcCowen 














luding cor } ' 
ns Specif tl , 
sted j 
te t % own 















leaching of Spelling | Jar A. Fit Bruce Publishine ( ' \ 
Broadway, Milwauk W ;. g ) S hapter th \ 
ted to basix | th 
Of particular interest t : t I “ t t hing helps } 
the chapter entit ™ Enrichir Act t Effect et 
0 promote vocabular wth ar to ” pow : ie tetiaind @ 
ral principles of nosis and ret ] struct " with f 





xperimenta 









7 
Ne, od STRATTON e@ Briossom e LANPHEAR 
ACE ron MEY 


> 
‘ 


Grades 2-8 





In this complete and extensively used series of language texts, the 
pupil is taught how to speak and write correctly. He is prepared to 


meet successfully the important language requirements of modern life 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston 7 New York 16 Chicago 16 Dallas | Atlanta 3 San Francisco § 
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America’s 
Finest “BUY” 
in Songbooks 











for BOYS and GIRLS 


~~ MANUAL DEXTERITY |X°y. 
la 4) Creative ABILITY ‘ 


WONDERFUL NEW WAY TO TEA 


TOUGH INDESTR TIBLE FIBRE PLAST 


IN 100 LOTS 
PLUS TRANS. 


41 

12 99-—-$2.10 a 
$13. per 100 
Plus Postage 


“Everyday Song Book 
I | ‘ 


1-11—20c ea 
12-99-—-$2.10 dz 
$15. per 100 


Mail Coupon Order NOW! 


THE CABLE CO. 


20 E. Jackson Bivd 
Chicago, 4, | 


THE CABLE COMPANY Rm 1303 
20 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, 


| 
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What's Ahead in 
Children's Literature 











constant satisfaction. 


= 








Let's not neglect to stimulate interest 
in literature. Children who develop a 
love for good reading at the elemen- and choosing wisely from 
tary level will find in it a source of 


Enjoying Good Books 


Mary Alice Mairs 


Librarian, Caledonia-Mumford Central School, 
Caledonia, New York 


ries for their own reading 
but they should also plan 
a definite time for the chii- 
dren to read them. Becom- 


ing acquainted with books 


among the many published 
are two important duties 
ol teachers They should 








N THESE days of uncertainty, 
| there is need for adults to help 
children achieve, as far as possible, 
some feeling of security—one of the 
bask hur an driv CS 

The elementary school, in its 
tempt to provide for all-round « 
velopment of the child, has added 
much to the original three R’s. ‘To 
balance the pace set by the require- 
ments of an enriched curriculun 
within the school and the 


pace of hfe outside 
i 


rapid 
something 
needed to help childret acquire 
for themselves the quiet enjoyment 
and insight gained through worth- 
while reading 

Throughout educational litera- 
ture, many references have beet 
made to the worthy use of leisure 
time” as an education 
What can be 
leisure-time 

In addit hing the 
teachers 


mechanics of 


co-operation wi parents and |! 


brarians should read worth while 
literature to children in an 

them to rez 
teacher 

assed by the pressures ol 

ed schedule, feel that they 


to encourage 


olten elementary 


devote time to a pel od of readit 
for enjoyment and pleasure. How 


ever, those teachers who have 
tinued the practice ol reading 
to the introducin 


books to them have been reward- 


( 
1 
i 


10ud 


pupils, and 


ed by an enthusiastic response 
\ good time to have 
reading for <njoyment might be 


a pe riod ol 


directly after recess when strenuous 
games have been played It ha 
been noted that n some instances, 
children are uneasy and jittery aft 
drills What 
an ideal time this would be to 
chuckle over the adventures of the 
dissatisfied rabbit Robbut, made so 
Some- 
“surprise” 


er security (alr-raid 


popular by Robert Lawson! 
times teachers have a 
reading period when a piece of 
class work has been done quickly 
and especially well The individ 
ual teacher can best plan, 0 


for a literature period with- 


f 


course, 
in her own schedule. 

In order to encourage childret 
teachers 


should not only provide many books 


to read r themselves 


from which pupils may select sto- 


be able to get assistance 

through contacts with li- 
brarians—school and public —as well 
as through children’s bool shops 


Many public libraries have « 


celler ollections of children’s 
ind promot programs to 


aint teachers and pupils with 
library There are 


librarians who plan a sched- 


facilities 


ule for entire grades to visit the 
library Often this activity is car- 
ed on in June, as it familiarizes 
the children with the public library 
nd encourages them to use it dur- 
ng the summer vacation This 
method helps to bridge th 


the school and the 


gap be- 
public 
i of devel- 
o the library habit which, it is 
| irr Wel » adult 


ibrary and is one mean 


teacher 

} teal 

acvoted t« 

there are n 

may Use the period 
whers, for example, like to 
on hand i book whi h can he 

i continued story from day 

In one 

/ 


ime so engrossed 


nstance 


vceroft’s {Jor 
iat the children 


to continue re ing in- 


fhe 


stopping tor their rular 
period 
i hers like n their 
reading periods around a_ yearly 
then Hero Tales, Myths, Folk 
Pale Friends in Other Lands, or 
Stories from the United Nations 
uitable themes from which to 
Another theme t ‘ me which 
should 
ly enrichit | would be 
regional stories of the U.S.A. This 
theme 
rv centrating on 
Probably the author who has done 
most significant worl 
children is Lois 
ade a fine contribution 
Suzette, tton in My 
. Jud) 
] tra . Boom 
/ } and Texa modoy 
\ 


n excellent discussion of Lois 


prove in especial- 


rience 
could well be carried out 


i single writer. 


Lenski and her worl plus a list 
of regional stories written by 
wuthors, is given in Marian 


Re rion- 


othe T 
Webb’s article, 
alism in Young People’s 


entitled 


Books, 


76-81, in Elementary 
d 1951, 
To supplement the storytelling, 
dramatization of scenes from sto- 
ries, reviewing books for the school 
newspaper, or giving oral reviews 
over the public-address system are 
utilized to 
add interest to the re ading program. 


devices which can be 


One successful teacher not only 
provided a special time, but also a 
special setting for her story hour. 
At Christmas time she had a light- 
This 


effectiveness of the 


ed candle on a low table. 
added to the 
tory hour, so eagerly awaited 

Phere 


for books as tools of learning and 


always a definite place 


as integrated source material to be 
used in conjunction with units of 
work: so, too, there should be a 
place just as definite and as well- 
planned for books as a source of 
pure enjoyment and appreciation 


Resolve 


and make plans for carrying out a 


to do something concrete 


program aimed at introducing lit- 
erature to your pupils for the sake 
of the pleasure and understandings 
it brings 
For the 
been in the habit of reading to her 


teacher who has not 


pupils, let this year be a starting 
point for an activity which can 
bring satisfaction to herself, as well 
is to the children. When a teachet 
has once embarked upon such a 
program, her own enthusiasm cou- 
pled with 


bring forth new ideas and enable 


pupils’ reactions will 
her to develop new approaches to 
give variety to the program. The 
main thing is to capture the chil- 
dren’s interest and to guide them 
into ippreciations and insights. 

which to 
choose is inexhaustible, so there is 


The material from 


the important problem of careful 
selection. Many teachers and li- 
brarians have found, through not- 
ing children’s reactions, that cer- 
tain books always have appeal. 
Among. stories 
read and eagerly anticipated are: 
Caddie Woodlawn—Brink 
Vy Father's Dragon—Gannett 
Elmer and the Dragon—Gannett 
Fair American—Coatsworth 
in the Willows—Grahame 
OV Paul, Mighty Logger—Rounds 
Mr. Popper's Penguins—Atwater 
Anne Thaxter Eaton, well-known 
authority on children’s books, feels 


which have been 


that grownups should seize the op- 
portunity of reading aloud, “with 
1 child as companion, and a child’s 
interest as magic talisman, to ride 
iway to strange lands, real or en- 
chanted, to follow a road that may 
lead to faérie, or back into history, 
or to brave and stirring adventures 
of the present.” 
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HECTOGRAPH 
UNITS 


Printed in Duplicating ink 
Grade Price 
ABC Pre-Primer . 1) $2.00 
Seatwork for Beginners 1) 
Reading for Beginners 1 
Reading Readiness 1 
Number Readines: ! 
King Size Alphabet 1 
Mother Goose Book 1 
Pre-Primer Reading 
Circus () Farm Friends 
First Number Book 
Community Personalities 
Three Bears Circus 
Nursery Rhymes 
Picture Dictionary 
ABC for Me 
Phonics and Reading 
Farm Activity Unit 
Health, Safety & Manners 
Fun with Phonics | 
Fun with Phonics | 
Phonics 1A and 18 
Phonics 2A and 28 
Phonics 3A and 38 
Holidays of the Year 
Eskimo Indian 
China (| Holland 
Mexico () Animals 
Science Community 
Holidays and Heroes 
Magic Keys to Phonics 
Science Studies 
Birds We Should Know 
Our Bird Neighbors 
First Music Book 
Second Music Book 
Music Charts and Drills 
Birds Flowers 
Schoolroom Decorations 
Art Aids for the Classroom 
More Art Aids 
Room Decorations 
New Room Decorations 
Art Decoretions 
Holiday Decorations 
Hectograph and Craft Book 
Craft Work 
Activities in Handcraft 
Seasona! Decorations 
Outline Maps 
Geography of the U.S.A 
, Products of the U.S 
Wings over the U.S 
South America 
Pioneer Days Trees 
Geography of Europe 
Practical English Book 1 7 
Practical English Book I! 8 


hot erekeket ft to oP PP ee 2 ee eee 
VN @2eeae2ae— === ==S=S = = ‘ 


Circle Choice of Grade on Following 
Workbook in Reading 
1—2 4 
Workbook in Arithmetic 
1—2—3—4 


Each 


Each 
Language Drills 
2—3—4_5_6—7-8 
Diagnostic Reading 

1—2—3— 4-5-6 1 
Arithmetic (First Half 
1—2-—-3—4—5—6—7 
Arithmetic (Second Half 
1—2—3—4—5—6—7—8 (Each 2.00 


DIRECT PROCESS BOOKS 


For Liquid or Spirit Duplicators) 
Seatwork for Beginners 1 
Reading for Beginners 1 
First Number Book 1 
Art Decorations All 
Holiday Projects A 
Schoolroom Decoratior Ail) 
Birds We Should Know A 

of Maps 48 
America 5-8 


FLASH CARDS 


Alphabet $1.25 Addition . $1 
Phonics 2.00 Subtraction 1 
Music 1.50 Mu'tiplicotion 1 
Music Borders 1.00 Division 1 
Fraction-Percentage $1 


GAMES and CHARTS 


Phonic Lingo | (Gr. 1-2 $1 
Phonic Lingo I! (Gr. 3-5 1 
Phonic Dog House Game 1 
Phonic Movie-Gram 2 
Phonic Teaching Outfit 1 
Phonic Talking Letters 1 
Reading Bingo 1 
1 
3 
1 
1 


8 (Each 2 


Musical Bingo 
Special Phonetic Cards 
Addition and Subtract 
Multiplication & Divis 
Bulletin Board Charts h 
Grade 1—2?—3—4—_5—4 1 
Estimate Postage at 10c for each Book and 
1 per Set for Fiash Cards or Games 


ISCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY | 
14510 West Pico Bivd. 1 
] Los Angeles 6, Calif. i 


Enciosed | 
Send | 
Send Double 1 


15c. Please send new 1951 0 
booklet TOOLS GF TEACHING a 
graded, illustrated Catalog of Hecto 
graph and Spirit Workbooks, Posters, ] 
Music Rhythm Band Instruments & othe 
| Teaching Aids ] 


o— ei ae aa ee eer 








Send Items Checked Above 
Payment and Postage 
Single Hectograph $3.50 
Hectograph $8.00 
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SERVICE 
Gy 4350 


Serving Teache 


| ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, Dept. A- 31 
i end me TEAC 


Here is $3.50 for a full year's serv 
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ADDRE 


Small Posters 
Halloween, 


ers Nationally si 


HER.PLAN bag 


The Purpose of 
TEACHER-PLANS 


To provide teachers in the lower ele- | 


mentary grades with art and activity 


material that is new, interesting and 


practical. 


Designed by experienced art educators, 


who know what you need and what chil- | 


dren like, this service has become en- 
thusiastically endorsed by thousands 
of teachers. It is one of the most com 
plete and stimulating systems used in 
teaching today. 
provides original material that can be 
included in your everyday teaching pro- 
gram and is complete with easy-to-fol- 
low _ instructions. 
have been used for more than twenty 
years—many of the more than 10,000 
teachers now using this service 
taken it for years. 


have 


ontents of 


TEACHER-PLANS 


TEACHER-PLANS 
or more project pages in each portfolio 
—printed on colored paper, looseleaf, 
ready to use. TEACHER-PLANS are 
in four sets—four separate portfolios 
They include different blackboard bor- 
ders, window pictures, posters, and 
room decorations for each of the eight 
school months, health, safety and na- 
ture study material and many holiday 
features ALL TEACHER-PLANS 
new each year—they cover eight school 
months and are ready to be put into 


use in your classroom. 


contain twenty-five 


are 


1951-1952 TEACHER-PLANS INCLUDE 


ckboard Borders Room Decorations 
Poem Posters 
Nature Study 
Handicraft 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
plus other holiday material. 


ge Posters 


Easter 


Send your remittance right now and 
be prepared for the school opening. 


n ce 1927 


5932 Newburg Avenue, Chicago 31, lil. 
1951-52 

ne NOW, the mr 
one package 
HER-PLANS for Sept.-Oct lw 


eceive payment the rest of the porttolios 


° Send ste set of 
rtf s) in 


send you 


packet. (Included with ar servic 
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Lessens your work— | 


TEACHER-PLANS | 








Remedial Reading — Why, 


When, How 


i / 








FOR EFFICIENT TEACHING 


Circle 
Meter 


— for measuring distance, time, degrees of 
latitude and longitude. 
Write for catalog MG-15 

“Maps and Globes for Schools." 
Address: Dept. 1-151 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 





pak 


TeSts..... 


for Classroom Use 


Order your standardized educational 
and mental tests from this depository. 


; 
; 
} 
; 
; 
; 
Save time and 
? 
) 
; 
; 
; 
; 
; 
; 
; 
; 
; 
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transportation costs 
“kerk 

Test publications of leading publish- 
in stock. 
keer 
Write for new 
xxx 


ers 3rriea 


atalogue 


Bureau of Educational Research and Service 
Extension Division, University of lowa 


lowa City, lowa 


i sncacucecacucucusasecacucecasasecususucasecest 


Ds eerie mete 











America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 


READY COT y mpl 1 
' abt 


HIGHEST ‘Quatity 





“PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Write fodoy 
ee 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 727, Chicago 24, peel 


La ee 











For inspired classwork 
Use the NOTE from SANTA CLAUS 
to your class 
Early in December, followed later by 
LETTERS from SANTA CLAUS as a 
joyous climax 
See page li4 














High School Course 


aon Home so Finish in 2 Years 


° F 
American School. “Dest. ne23. Drexet at Sain, Chie _ 37 





It" Seas y Lew arn extra money in your spare time. 
esof PH hristmas Cards 
our friends! 


FOR Y Just 
sell 100 gorgeous 

21-Card $1 Assortments. 

Ma Roupte te per box on quick sales 

Alsoshow Gift Wraps, Every day Cards 

nee pe ~~ tmas Carx 


“ as 40 for $1.00. 
ther Ne w Childrer 
Ad 


s Christmas B« 
er 10 


| PHILLIPS CARD Co. 


150 Hunt St., Newton, Mass. 
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Wid Wenig ? vacn 


Can Borrow $50 to $300 


No One to See! No Cosigners Needed! 


JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED. 


Yes, all you have to do is sign the short 'Application and Note below and mail it to us. 


















Your request will receive immediate attention. Our fifty year old organization has been 


erving thousands of teachers yearly. Send Applicaion and Note below and see why this 
e is preferred over all other 
Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their educa- 





ay pressing bills. The cash is here 


N »W 4 Reasons Why More and More 


mm Teachers are using this Loan Service 


ans are made Convenient monthly No principal during The loan is 
nature only -- n« ? instalments pays loan 3 summer vacation. If 4 made by 


lors- out of future earnings your salary stops dur mail from 










r signers, no e€ 





















er mortgages on car Payments budgeted to fit ing the summer vacation the privacy of your own 

furr re or personal your income. Entire loan payments on principal home. You see no agents 

property. School board, can be repaid at any time stop also. This is an ex- no collectors or credit 

PAY OLD DEBTS frie n lan and you pay only forthe tra service of special val managers --only you and 
= tk time you use the money ue to teachers offered by we know about it. We 
for In 10 longer! State Finance Company yuarantee strict privacy 













Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you CH ik PLAN 


sre married or single, find out today how you may solve } li 1S 18° 





























you ney problem by mail. > ; ¢ 00 | $10.07 | T $7.29 5 
Ape } 15.10 | | 10.94 10.12 

Find out how from the privacy of your own home you | vi 200 «| 20.03 14.48 13,38 
9:3 | ¥ WANT 4.87 17.92 16.54 

an consolidate your debts into one monthly payment | f . | 30 | 29 68 1.33 19.67 
which can be repaid conveniently out of your future le All loons are made in accordance with Government Regulatic 3 in effect 


earnings. See for yourself how you too can protect your 


terest is figured at 3% per month on loans up to $150. If the 
an is over $150 interest is figured at 3% per month on the first 
T $150 aad on that part of the loan over $150, the rate is 2% per 
Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Applica- nonth. These rates are in accordance with the lowa law 


credit and have extra cash besides 


tion and Note below. That's all you have to do. We'll 







Old Reliable Company, 
Over 50 Years of Service. 


STATE FINANCE Bg 
COMPANY Our 


210 STATE FINANCE BLDG. AND 
DES MOINES 8, IOWA MAIL 


speed the cash on its way to you as soon as they are 








approved. We guarantee satisfaction always 


Our fifty year old organization is licensed and super- 


vised by the lowa Banking Department. You can deal 










mplete confidence at Iowa's fair interest 





t the amount you need from the chart above, 
then rush Application and Note ‘ 


FOR $50 to $300 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 
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srt Sean for Primary Teachers! 


Packets of Art idea Sheets 
for Grades K-1-2-3 


a 


Gael Z| 8 Months’ Material in 4 Big Packets, Only $3.00 


ln AZ 2 SEPT. NOY. JAN. MARCH 
\ ¢ OcT. DEC. FEB. APRIL 
| r ] ( 
fa\T\US 
Le <r 
——+ S| Saves Vime--TMakes rért Teaching Easier 
. 8 S ‘ $3.00 
gn 2 O 1.00 
=< W ( i | } iW n, I 


ELSA L. CLARK 
~ 928 W. Roosevelt Road, Wheaton, Ill. 
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GUMMED PAPER 


You 


dium a real adventure 


will find this creative art me- 


so clean and 


to work—-so colorful—so limit- 


easy 
less in applications. Unmatched for 


posters... pictures... gift cards... 


favors... boxes...lamp shades... 


Christmas wrappings... lettering... 
scrap book covers... greeting cards 


. and many other uses, 


Simply cut, moisten and apply 15 


brilliant colors and tints for teaching 


«he sion. color he trmony and compost- 
tien in any class from kindergarten 
up. Furnished in 8” x 10” sheets, 


25 per package. 
No. 870 Assorted Colors 50c. 


Order several packages today from 






your school supply dealer! 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
8322 Birkhoff Avenue - Chicago 20, Illinois 
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It’s the month when eating habits are reestab- 
tished for the new school year and the work 
days ahead. It's the ideal month to initiate this 
good nutrition program. 


Surveys of Children’s Breakfast Habits 
Indicate the Need for Better Breakfasts 


Nutrition and medical authorities have long recommended good 
breakfast habits. Results of nation-wide surveys and scientific 
research indicate the need for better breakfast habits 

CHILDREN: Only one out of five children goes to school with a good 
breakfast 

TEACHERS: 75 per cent of principals and teachers are in agreement 
that breakfast is most apt to be the neglected meal by the students, 
and say it is a serious problem when students skip or slight 
breakfast. 


Scientific studies made at a prominent medical college show that a good breakfast helps students to: 


3. Be steadier and cal dur- 
ing the late morning heurs. 


2. Think and act 
more quickly. 





1. Do the morning's 
work more easily. 


Make your plans in September for the school year to teach good nutrition and the need 
for better breakfast habits. These two graded breakfast teaching units will help yeu. 


HEALTH EDUCATION PROGRAMS. 


TWO GRADED BREAKFAST UNITS FOR 


... with timely suggestions for combining knowledge about breakfast with many class- 
room activities, edited by Laura Oftedal, Laboratory School, University of Chicago. 


FOR GRADES 1+ 23 - FOR GRADES 4¢ 526 
“A Classroom Breakfast Party and Other Classroom Activities’ ° ‘‘Two Better Breakfast Plays and Other Classroom Activities” 


FOR THE TEACHER: A 24-page Teacher's Manual, size 8” x 19'4", FOR THE TEACHER: A 28-page Teacher's Manual, size 8” x 10%”, 
gives complete instructions with illustrations for conducting a supplies play outline, illustrated costume ideas, and dialogue 
classroom breakfast party more than a dozen teaching for two better breakfast plays graded suggestions for func- 
suggestions for graded pupil activities suggestions for cur tional use of students’ work sheets a chapter on the latest 
riculum integration authoritative background nutrition nutrition information gives helpful material for teaching the 
facts for teaching the importance of eating a good breakfast good breakfast lesson. Contains 54 illustrations and charts. 
Contains 27 interesting illustrations and photographs FOR THE CLASSROOM: A Breakfast Calendar, size 12” x 18", in 
FOR THE “LASSROOM: A Breakfast Calendar, size 12” x 18", in full color, providing monthly activity suggestions. 

full color, with activity suggestions for each month FOR STUDENTS: 30 Students’ Work Sheets, size 7%" x 10”, 
FOR STUDENTS: 30 Students’ Notebook Folders, size 10°4 "x 8% ’ “Good Breakfast -Good Morning,” which give planning chart 
“‘My Breakfast Book,” in picture form for coloring for breakfast menus 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 


A research and educ ational ‘ ndeavor 
devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


COUPON FOR FREE UNIT for Grades 1°23 COUPON FOR FREE UNIT for Grades 4°5°6 


Educational Director 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me FREE Breakfast 
GRADES 1-2-3 


$s! 


Teaching Unit for 


Name 
Address 
City 


PLEASE PRINT 


Zone > —a 


Grades taught 


Educational Director 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois st 


Piease send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit for 


GRADES 4-5-6. 
Name 

PLEASE PRINT 
Address 


City Zone State 


YT hOFREE ) Grades taught 
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Our Room Helpers 
Milk Plants Towels 











Make pocket 
with photo corners 
for name cards 
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Mae |. Cummins suggested this PERMANENT CHART FOR ROOM HELPERS. Mount it on heavy cardbcard 
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What's Ahead in 
Tests and Records 








PERMANENT 
atcoao 


pr Joe 

















To test, to interpret the results wisely, 
to record your findings simply and use 
them—all these are integral parts of 
the school program of helping children 
to grow and achieve happily 











program in the ele 
mentary school should be sim- 
ple enough so that the results 
will be meaningful to the teachers 
vet sufficiently comprehensive to 
provide a true picture ot the chil 
dren’s abilities A suggested mini- 
mum testing program includes a 
reading-readiness test at the begin 
ning of first grade, group 1.Q. tests 
at second and fitth grades, and 
yearly achievement tests 
Many schools once vave LQ 
tests during the early part of the 
first grade, but it was found that 
the tests often lacked validity be- 
cause the score was so frequently 
affected by outside factors relating 
to the child’s environment and his 
new CXpe nences 
The reading-readiness test, in 
ntrast, gives a truer picture ol 
growth and abil- 
teacher find out 


the child’s level of 
tv and helps th 
how soon the child will be ready 
for formal reading instruction. Ev- 
ery first-grade teacher knows the 
importance of postponing reading 
until the child’s motor and visual 
co-ordination and social maturity 
warrant it Through the reading- 
readiness test, she knows which 
children must be given special help 
and in what direction this help 
should occur 

The second- and fifth-grade 1.Q 
tests should be considered indic- 
ative of achievement to be expect- 
ed. Where there is a wide discrep- 
ancy between achievement quotient 
and 1.Q., retests should be given 
If this does not clarify the situa- 
tion, individual tests should be ad- 
ministered by a trained examiner 
One reason for having the testing 
program simple is to save money in 
the budget which can be used for 
ndividual tests for children with 
special problemis 

Many schools give achievement 
tests at the end of the school vear 
when, unfortunately, they are all 
too frequently considered a way 
of checking up on just how well 
Miss Jones taught This is not 
the purpose of the tests. Given at 
about the third week of school 
after the usual fall vefresher pro- 
gram, they are useful because they 
teacher with a good 
pi ture of where each child stands 


provide the 


Phis is a far better procedure than 
having the previous teacher, who 
results again 
give the test at the end of the year. 


will never use the 


TESTS 
and 
RECORDS 


Since there is a certain variation 
among the tests put out by differ 
ent educational publishing houses 
it is wise to use the tests to meas 
ure months of growth, the spread 
between the group, and the rank 

your pupils rather than to de 
termine actual achievement = in 
comparison with other girls and 
boys throughout the country 


RECORDS 


Next in importance to the test 
program is the systerm of perma 
Every child should 
have a cumulative record that 
travels with him through school 


nent records 


School-supply companies sell var- 
ious forms for permanent records 
but it is best to build one which 
will answer your individual needs 
A good way to start work on such 
a project is to Organize two tear her 
committees—the first to prepare a 
check list of everything that the 
members think should appear on 
the permanent record. This list 
should be circulated among all the 
teachers ‘n the system so that they 
can check the items which they 
consider of major importance those 
which could be included if there is 
space, and those which should be 
eliminated 
should 
collect samples of permanent rec- 
ords from surrounding school dis 
tricts and make a similar check list 
of information included on these 
records This list, too, should be 
hecked by teachers who are not 


The second committec 


serving on the committees Then 
the two lists should be compared 
and the items selected which are to 
be used on the permanent record 
Ease of recording as well as of 
reading the information on the rec- 
ords is important 
not be unduly burdened, and _ the 
record must be complete enough to 
be of real value to the next teach- 
er The mechanical-drawing de- 
partment in your local high school 


Teachers must 


can probably draw up the card af 
ter it is planned, and it can b 
reproduced by offset quite inex 
pensively 


REPORT CARDS 


Lhe other member of the test and 
records tamily is the report card 
that small card or folder that can 
be as light as a feather or as heavy 
as lead in Junior’s pocket. Here 
too, report cards should be custom 
made once the teachets decide on 
the best way to tell parents of their 
children’s achievements. Parents 
as informed and as intelli 
gent about their children’s progres 


will be 


as you make them and the report 
card is a big factor in helping then 
develop wise attitudes 





SCRAYRITE crayons. 
"TEAM FUN WI 
ACHIEVEMENT | 








18 }6 0319/5}! 


ih 


We've spent years making the 
familiar crayon a better, more 
expressive working tool -- and 
these new Crayrite Crayons 

show it — in their true, uniform 
colors, smoothness and ease 

of blending. An economical 

choice for sinall fry, a wise 
choice for advanced students. 
You'll find them amazingly 
versatile, for line, fill-in or broad- 
line effects on paper, cloth, wood. 
Packed 8, 16 and 24 colors in your = of 


tuck or lift-lid box—in conventional or 
the popular ‘‘No-Roll” shape 


Practical 
NO-ROLL SHAPE 


The famous Milton Bradley No-Roll shape brings 
added convenience to the new Crayrite Crayons. 
Flat side checks rolling — encourages broadline 


end other varied effects 


HELP FOR THE ASKING 

Helping teachers and their pupils make the most of our products is as 
much a part of Milton Bradley Service as the making of fine quality art 
materials. Mail coupon today for your free copy of the informative folder, 
‘Getting the Most Out of Crayons.” 


Rave ewe we es eee 
Milton Bradley Company, Dept. IN-9 
a Springfield 2, Mass. 


* Please send me your new folder, “Getting 
the Most Out of Crayons.” 


Nome 
Address__ 

City, Zone & State _ 

| teach grade at 





REREAD MILTON 
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Helen T. Seele 
Teacher, Public Schools, New York, N.Y. 
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A NEW, LOW RATE 
FOR TEACHERS 


52 issues of (Wa3 


Only $4.00 


YOU SAVE $6.40 under the sing 
$2.75 under the regu 


subdsci iption pr ice 


Because you will use LIFE as much for 
dents as for yourself, you get this special rt 


the lowest subscription rate LIFE offers to a 


Think how much you'll enjoy LIFE— vetting each new 
issue the day it comes out... having your own personal 
copy to read, refer to, save 

Each week brings a wealth of exciting new features, 
both educational and entertaining . . . presented in dra- 
matic pictorial form that makes it easy to keep up with 
the world. 

You can’t help but be a better-inforn 
ing person when you read LIFE. 
Think how useful you'll find LIFE in your classes! 
Week after week it presents the newest developments in 
practically every field of the curriculum—science, art, 


current events, literature, nature, mathematics, geogra- 
phy, history. 


j 


LIFE presents these developments in vivid visual form 


1 


which makes it easy for students to grasp not only thei 


fact, but also their significance. 


In these fast-changing times—when important his 

tory, inventions, and discoveries are being made week 

after week —LIFE is a more valuable reference than ever. 

You just can’t help but find your teaching job easier 
' ' 


when you read LIFE and use LIFE regularly! 


...to see life 
... to see the world 


.+- to eyewitness great events 


} 


ep “© Ceaedaacdsi™ 


a> 


Take advantage of this special rate 


ORDER NOW! 


—or renew your present subscription at LIFE’s new, low price to teachers, 


LIFE 540N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois, Dept. 1-94 


Please send me a full year of LIFE—52 issues—at the special 


educators’ rate of only $4.00, 


THIS is { new subsi ription { renewal 


Please bill me q Enclosed check or money order for 84,00, 
Name____ 
School __ 
Address 


City. — _ State 


In order to quality tor the special educators’ rate, please list the name of your 


school and your position, If you have a zone number, please be sure to include it, 
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FREE Teaching Materials 


AMERICAN CAN CO. 


Please send me a copy 
le only to teachers 





THE INSTRUCTOR 9-51 5g 


{ the series of advertisements entitied The Story of Food 





School 


and Grade 


Street or &.0 


go 





BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE, Educction Dept THE INSTRUCTOR 9-51 





Please send ¢ 


pies mit 35 per ass of your new 1é-page booklet colorfully illus 
trated, entitied The Bituminous a! St understand that y have also available 
single copies of « new display unit Mep / the Coal Areas end Resources of the U.S.A 


iG 


Name Grade 


Street or &.0 


City Zone State 
PTT TTITTIT TTT TITTLE EEE EEE ELE. 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, Dept. 951 THE INSTRUCTOR 9-51 247 


Schoo 


Please send me, free and without obligation, new Rhythm Band Catalog 
Name Grade 
Street or 8.0 No. Pupils 


City State 
SO OO 68S 6 6 666066 6 SOS SESS SESS SSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSESESEESEEEEEE 








THE CONTINENTAL PRESS THE INSTRUCTOR 9-51 203 
pur latest catalog. | am especially interested in the items checked below 
Boots for Liquid Duplicators t Gelatin Duplicators Practice Books in Arith 
metic Practice Books in English Workbooks in Phonics Monthly Activity Units 
Name Grade 
Street or &.0 N Pupils 
City State 


THE CINCINNATI PENCIL CO THE INSTRUCTOR 9-51 48 
Please send me ¢ « list and information about your 1951 Christmas Personalized Pen 
er. Als format about your money making plan by selling Imprinted School Penc 
Name Grade 
street or A.C No. Pupils 
State 





Soadsataebsbdneodssdosaassbobbsiaad 
GREYHOUND INFORMATION CENTER 


Please 


eeeeeaaaee seeceaeceaeacee 
THE INSTRUCTOR 9-51 93 
See All 





send me y atest free wa pl 


Here in America 


aid 


f educationa 


the World - 


E>: 


Neme 









PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educotiona!l Dept. x THE INSTRUCTOR 9-5) 92 
n th vory pect Pat as de bed your advertisement - co 
Wall Chart « dividua pect Pat Sheets. Kindly send me suff 





Grade 


eet of AL N 


Pup 


ate 


SWIFT & CO., Public Relotions Dept THE INSTRUCTOR 9-51 66 
Please send me pie | “March to Market’ booklet, and a Teacher's Manua 
Name Grade 

Street of AC .N Pug 





ty é 
SSCS SSS SSE SERRE EERE BEBE EB eee 





A. 8. DICK COMPANY THE INSTR R 9-51 332 
Please se e te {a8 k supplies and acce nformetion abou 
A. 6. Dick mimeograph Detaiis n pecial mimeograph stencils 

FREES Name Position 

Street ac h 


OO eR ee eee eee eee eee eae aeaeesaaan 
RSONAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION, Box 5167-9 


Please . 





i e Mode booklet teen-age girls Gro 
. fing i? the M ess ucationa! Port @ new teaching aid 
nd ‘ He y A 


Street or RC Sch 





Grade 


tate 
SSO Oeeeeeeeceeeescesseeeseeseesseccacssesseassseeseossce 


in requesting materials ... 


FOLLOW THESE INSTRUCTIONS 


p. and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the upons offering materials you wish to obtain. PRINT ON 
EACH the required information, and mail them together (first class) in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR 
Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. Do not paste them on cards. You will doubtless wish to include some of 
the other coupons on pages 2, 128, 130, and 132. For instructor Travel Contest coupon, see page 120 


Send your coupons in NOW The Instructor Coupon $ 


ssue beyond the present schoo! year 


ervice cannot undertake to service the coupons in this 


NOTICE: Sorry, but we cannot accept and forward COPIES of « wpons. The original coupons, clipped from 
the magazine, must be sent to us. Cop = b discarded 
r——> Teacher Travelers !<—— 
. 
On page 12 “ 
95! Travel Contest of Travel Editor, THE INSTRUCTOR 
THE INSTRUCTOR Dansville, N.Y 
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Commonplaces Make 


Exceptional Compositions 





Continued from page 3/) 

We wrote compositions about some 
urticle found on our desks, such as 
pencil, eraser, paper, pen, OF book 
Children also brought souvenirs trom 
home that had been received from far- 
way places Each pupil had one 
on his desk that ! oked at, felt, 
smelled, and asked questions about, 
before he wrote his impre ms 

We wrote i t nature the weath- 
eT and trees W 2c « ild observe 
fr ir classroom windows. We 
vrote stories ut our hobbies, and 

yout things that we learned to make 
n club work tl ry each 

yMposition some t r plan wa 
first discussed 

Stories of travel f{ wed, of camp- 
ng t, of hike the woods, of ex 
eri es n far r anv event that 

hild re ed rly Accidents 
vere dis ed and writt bout, and 

" n W 1 to ex 
press r fee these tories 

We leser experiences 
vith he ! Y res] ti 
The children told t expected 
ru iwi ey d r did not 
co-operate 

One 1 I t in 
rphan | ae 

ribed her dish-w hores We 

lked ‘ tance 
hat iused ‘ n toster 
" Marv told t het } 
t Te | ‘ ‘ she A trie 1 
Aft ear Mary tory we 
inderstood her I respect 
he rhe I K ting the 
} ass and 

| had ! ‘ 

I} it " P shout 
the work | ked { ist We 
had d lies that 


x tr igh these 
ne tuldren were 

i physica 

I ed under 
1 S\ thy and respect 





HYCREST 
Christmes Cords 





Use this easy proven plan to get 
the you want for Christ- 
is Show Sell-on- 
mas Cards to foixs 
you know. You need no experi- 
ence. You make $50 selling only 
100 new 21-card $1 Assortments. 


BIG LINE OF MONEY-MAKERS 

includes EMBOSSED Name- 
Imprinted Christmas Cards low 
as 50 for $1.25. Also Person- 
alized Stationery, Gift Wraps, 
many more. Imp t Samples 
sent FREE, Assor its on ap- 
proval. Write for yours NOW ! 
HYCREST CARD CO., Dept. 935 
78 CHAUNCY ST., BOSTON 11, MASS. 























RECOMMEND 


prex 


FOR 
PEDICULOSIS 











CupREX is the efective personal insec- 
ticide. This safe, easy-to-apply liquid 
medication exterminates head lice in 
one quick treatment. Kills the nits as 
, thus protecting against 
Available at drugstores. 


well as the lice 


reinfestation. 


MERCK & CO., INC. 
Manufacturing Chemists 

sensev 

Montreal 


Ranwar new 


Int MERCK & CO, Limited 


1nada 











LURAY CAVERNS, 


emme LURAY, 


These Films ave FREE = 











The Beautiful 
CAVERNS of LURAY 
16 MM Films . . in Full Color 


Available to schools on a free-loan basis. 
16MM silent—16MM sound motion pictures 
and 35MM slides. Educational, — 


interesting, beautiful. Order early, ae 
© 











write today for free film booklet. 
Amazingly Different and Smart 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 





Bring You 


WORTH STAR, "Ji Gienwood, Dept. X-29, Minneapolis, Minn. 













































































| Semeeeeeeeeeeeeee 






*500.00 








FALL EXPENSES buy clothes, con é 
soladate ls r for any purpose on your 
“ . ast confidential service ad 
gners required ho snquiasee 
ma ‘ 1 board, friend or tradespx a 
2 all y payments be ymer 
s r mor M Apor - infor i 
mation abou Borrow by “Mail * service t 
AMERICAN LOAN PLAN Dept. 1-9 : 
8Y THE STATE OF —— | 
219 City ‘Notional Bank Bidg., Omehe 2 a 
NAME seeeeee r 
ADORESS conteen a 
city STATE....... eects 







*50 TO 


TEACHERS 
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| PALFREYS’ 


FOR EVERYTHING YOU NEED IN 
! Practical bids 
: fa “Jeaching { 


If we do not have what you want, | 
) we will get it. We carry the most | 
complete line of Teaching Aids and | 
Educational Materials found in the | 


West. 
ABACUS LIQUID PROCESS DUP. 
ADDRESSING BOOKS 
MACHINES LOTTO GAMES 
ALPHABETS: NUMBERS, MAGAZINES 
erc. MASTER ADDRESSER 
Stencils AND SUPPLIES 
Pin Letters MATCHETTES 
Wall Cards MISCELLANEOUS 
ANAGRAMS BOOKS 
ANIMALS MODELING CLAY, 
ART MATERIALS PLASTELINE 
BEADS AND BEAD MOTHER HUBBARD 
LACES SEATWORK BOOKS 
\ BOOKS: MUSIC MATERIALS 
Hectograph NATURE BOOKS AND 
} Liquid Process or GAMES | 
Spirit PAINTS—Finger, Cray- 
Story and Picture offs, Payons, Poster, 
Books Water Colors | 
Cloth Books, Novelty) PAPER: Cellophane, 
BUILDING BLOCKS Crepe, Finger Paint, 
lf BULLETIN BOARD Duplicating, Construc- 
i CHARTS tion 
H BUTTON MOLDS PAPER DOLLS AND SETS 
j CLAY—Modeling Sets PEGS AND PEG BOARDS 
CLOCK DIALS PHONETIC MATERIAL 
COLOR CUBES PICTURES 
COUNTING BLOCKS PIN LETTERS 
COUNTING FRAMES PLUS-LITE BOARDS 
DOLCH, PROF. E. W., | POSTERS, CHARTS, ETC 
MATERIALS PUZZLES 
DOMINOES Cardboard 
EDUCATIONAL GAMES Map 
ENTERTAINMENT AND Wooden Inlays 
PLAYS PUZZLE CABINETS 
FARM SETS AND FARM RECORDS 
ANIMALS SEWING CARDS 
} FLASH CARDS SIFO PUZZLES 
FOUNTAIN BRUSH OR SPEECH MATERIALS 
FLO-MASTER SPELLING GAMES 
GELATIN DUPLICATORS SPIRIT BOOKS 
AND SUPPLIES SPIRIT DUPLICATORS 
GREAT PICTURES STAPLES AND STAPLERS 
GOLDEN BOOKS STENCILS, Alphabet and 
HECTOGRAPH BOOKS Sets 
HOLGATE TOYS STORY BOARDS 
INLAY PUZZLES STORY BOOKS 
: INSTRUCTOR ILLUS- ad 
TRATED UNITS a0 TOYS—Wooden 
JIFFY JIG-SAWS TRUCKS 
JUDY PUZZLES 
} JUNIOR EFF. DUPLI. | WHEELS 
f CATOR WOODEN TOYS 
KNITTING SPOOLS, | WRIGHT SPIRIT 
LOOMS, ETC. DUPLICATOR 


WRIGHT SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


BE RIGHT by putting a WRIGHT in every 
Classroom 





No Stencils! No Ink! 
No Gelatin! 
ONLY $69.50 (Why pay more?) 


Compare its quality and work with any 






‘ther machine, then look at the price 
and you will see why you would be right 
with a WRIGHT. 

Get WRIGHT'S HIGH QUALITY 









Master Carbon Units, Cleansing Cream, 





Colored Carbon at reasonable prices. 


90 NEW SPIRIT BOOKS 


(for any Liquid Process duplicator) 









Send for our catalogue today for a 
listing of all the SPIRIT OR LIQUID 





new items 


PALFREYS' SCHOOL SUFPLY CO. 
7549-51 E. Garvey San Gabriel, California 







SPIRIT SUPPLIES: The best in Fluid, | 


PROCESS Books, as well as many other | 


Ponies of Their Own! 
Continued from page 13, 


keep my pony while I’m in school 
You can keep yours here too.” 

When it was three o'clock, the po- 
nies seemed glad that school was out 
As soon as Ted and Roy were on their 

icks, they started down the road 

What's that Ted exclaimed as 
he reined in Spot and pointed to 
mething on a little hill not far from 
the road 
It’s a rabbit.” Roy jumped from 
< I rs¢e 
He's not running. Maybe we can 
tch him and have him for a pet 
He dismounted, leaped over the fence, 
ind waded through the goldenrod. 
You stay here; we'll come right 
back,” Ted said to the ponies and 
raced after Roy. 

By the time they had panted to the 

p of the hill, the rabbit had disap- 
eared into a tangle of berry bushes 


But another hopped almost from un 
der their feet as if he were begging to 
be chased Then he, too, vanished 
unong the bushes 

Where did they go?” Ted stared 
n surprise. “They're like a magician’s 
rabbits,’ 


L'm-vum, these berries taste good! 
Roy picked some big blackberries 


rom a bush led forgot about rab 
ind fell to eating blackberries 
Then Ted thought of something 
He glanced quiltily at Roy He knew 
he was thinking the same thing. 
We haven't been very long, gasped 


Roy as they raced toward the road 
Maybe we can go taster on the way 
home 

We left them right there—but 
but-why-—they're not here,” Ted ex 
laimed They re gone He peered 
it the hootmarks im the dust 

What will Grandfather say to us 
or losing our pomes the very first 
day groaned led 

Those thoughts were heavier even 
than their tired feet as they plodded 

ig uphill and downhill 

Where did they go Will we ever 


ee them again?” they asked each oth 


er, over and over, until they came in 
sight of home. ‘Then they grew silent 
Grandfather sat on the porch read 
his newspaper Iwo worried boys 


marched up to him. They stood with 
uit a word 

Grandfather lowered his ne wspape! 
Well?” 

Grandfather, oh, Grandfather, we 
don’t know how to tell you.” Roy 
gulped and stopped. 

[hen Ted tried. Little by little 
the story came out 

I see.” Grandfather looked stern 

Instead of coming straight home as 
your mother told you to do, you 
layed on the way.” 

Yes, Grandfather We'll tell 
Mother about it, and ask her to let 

hunt for the ponies,” promised 
Roy. 

You'd better begin at the stables,” 
Grandfather advised 

At the stables!” exclaimed Ted 
You mean—” 

Ponies know better than to loiter 

the way home—better than some 
boys,” Grandfather said with a kindly 


ic, 

Roy and Ted raced down to the 
stables There stood Whitey and Spot 
waiting to have their saddles and 
bridles taken off. 


EARN ALL THE MONEY YOU NEED 


bt. America’s leading 21 fold 
% LINED ENVELOH 1. 100 per cent 
ach Sales Contest. Special Money Making Man 
me. SAMPLES ON APPROVAL 
SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS 
115 Fulton St., New York 28, ™. Y. 























The “leaching rtid 
Youve Been Looking Por ! 





CHILDREN'S 
ACTIVITIES 


for Primary and Elementary Grades 


Contains each month: 

HANDCRAFT AND ACTIVITY MATERIAL © POSTER PAGES * PARTY 
IDEAS ©« GIFTS TO MAKE * TOYS TO MAKE «© REBUS STORIES 
* HISTORICAL STORIES * SCIENCE PAGES «© PICTURES BY CHIL- 
DREN « CALENDAR * LEARNING TO DRAW * SONGS « AD- 
VENTURE STORIES © NATURE STORIES * A_ BIBLE STORY 
WHIMSICAL VERSE © FOREIGN STORIES * WOODWORK IDEAS *¢ 
PUZZLE PICTURE * PLAYS * REVIEWS OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS AND 
RECORDS * SEWING 


Used in “Thousands of Schools 


Because it: 


e Is demanded by teachers 

Will give teaching a lighter touch 

Is ideal for classroom use 

Is loved by children 

Gives a well-balanced educational progrem 

Is factual and modern 

Appeals to children up to 12 years 

Has textbook accuracy 

Holds pupil interest and makes teaching easier 
Is edited by educators 


More than 50,000 teachers in public, private, and parochial schools use Children's Activities 
tt is also used in teacher-training classes of 80% of all state teachers’ colleges in the nation 


Be sure of your copy cach month of the school year. Order below 


SEND TODAY FOR 10 BIG ISSUES OF CHILDREN'S ACTIVITIES 


CHILD TRAINING ASSOCIATION, INC. 
1018 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 


| enclose $4.00. Please send me Children's Activities one year (10 issues) beginning with 


YOUP cocceceesees cone issue 
") Check here if this is a renewal 
Name ° ° . . Creer ee eeeeeeeeseseees 


Street Address 


ClPY. .cccccscccccccccsccsseccoscoescecoes acsecee Zone.... State 
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THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO 
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GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO.. INC THE INSTR TOR 9-5) 146 

p sont ’ pirit 3 Workboot 
A ? 
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LYONS & CARNAHAN THE INSTRUCTOR 9-51 $5] 


GB 


THE KinG CO THE INSTR TOR 9 246 
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ee ee 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


- a 


g 


erence seceweeeoccooenss: covccccenunccasseunanneessecseseo 
HELEN SHANNON re uSTR a? 284 


AN A A 


B 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


GB 


we aseecesseescocesessceoceesecoseseecseeseassseeseeusces 
THE STRATHMORE CO HE INSTR TOR ¢-5 
' + Mee aia 8 


GB 


ee eeeccecsccesesceoseoescessocesesesseeaseausneesseesses 
JAM H4aNDY ORGANIZATION THE INSTR TOR 9? 199 


additionai informa 
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N 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Box 76 


GB 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE THE INSTRUCTOR 9-5! 280 
’ rv 4 hart and 


GB 


tate 
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FOLLOW THESE INSTRUCTIONS .... 


NE ANOTHER. th upon ng materials sh t btain PRINT ON 
, » THE INSTRUCTOR 
coupons on pages |! 


The original coupons, clipped from 
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Flying Shoes 


WHAT YOU'VE BEEN LOOKING FOR. 


"BLACK BOARD 4 
BUDDY” 

CHALK new ... improved 
°°? pepetes 


makes of chalk 


BLACK BOARD BUDDY CO. [ep 72 


Dept. “t, P. 0. Box 670 
Portiand 7, Oregon 


Now Available! 
The PHONICS 
MOVIEGRAM 


POSTPAID 





Price each set ost pa with order) $1.50 





HECTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS 








MORGAN-DILLON & COMPANY 
612 West Lake Street, Chicago, 6, Ill. 





Writing Series 


by Marion © Lewry 


$.50 

BEGINNER'S BOOK ONE 

F/RST GRADE PuPIL'S BOOK 
SECOMD GRADE PUPIL'S goon 
ALPHABET séaT CHAR tj 
ALPHABET WALL Cmanrs (9 ‘Ser es 
MEANINGFUL WORKBOOK $.50 

by 1. wicToR BURGE 

OUR Ist NUMBER poe ° 
OUR 2nd NUMBER BOO rt 

100! REVIEW exercises » $.50 
ARITHIMETIC by Wn JANSEN, £4? 


Nol LE AND NOBLE. P 
VING PLACE + NEW YORK 








7 ef THE INSTRUCTOR costs « 
a year r your subscription 
card te THE ‘INSTRU E TOR, Damev ible 
od to sail sh We will bill you in thirty 
Kut write todos 


FBO ee one 88822822 | FREESAMPLES 
se ft ey 
Quiet prs Sjolag” Witte todat a Name imprinted 

oram Ar Hos Dep 3e Vermilion, 
israin ht terion Saal § 20, veraiion 0 Christmas Cords 


TEACHERS vou can 
BORROW by MAIL(\ 




















BORROW BY 


ed 


MUTUAL LOAN CO., Dept.5, Sioux City, yb 


Address 





Addition in the Third Grade 
Continued from page 39) 


We often prefer to use charts printed 
on tagboard. The charts have a row 
of the higher-decade combinations 
with a row of column addition in the 
same decade under it. We also have 
flash cards with the combinations and 
The duplicated 
booklets are planned up to the 30th 


de cade 


ADDING BY ENDINGS IN 
COLUMN ADDITION 


Breaking column-addition problems 


addition in columns, 


into more combinations is recommend 
ed after the basic procedure has been 
taught, and according to the general 
attention span of the pupils 

16 6 


into 


In oral drill, using our booklets, we 
keep the place with one finger and the 
inswers are given from child to child 


) 

t 
Adding downward, the answer is giv 
en: ‘12 and 6 are 18 lhe child 
reasons that 12 ends in 2, The “hid 
den” number to remember is 2, plu 
The next higher 
number that looks like 8 is 18 


6 more, making 
whict 
is the correct answet 

The child is taught to calculate the 
inswer in one thought uf the sum is in 
the next higher decade There would 
be little speed in column addition if 
the child had to think of the addition 
combination plus the carrying After 
he understands the basic process, the 
bridging or changing the number 
should come as an automatic response 
The combinations requiring bridgin 
much 
more difhcult for children than those 


bridging is 


or “changing” as > + 6 are 


required, a 


8 and 6 are 14 The “hidden” num 
ber to remember is 4 t and ¢ 
} -+- 3) are 10, but we automatical 
ly think of the next higher number 
that looks like 10 which is 20. 2 
is Our answer 
9 
9 


) 


9 and 9 are 18 
ber to 
t-+-2 6) are 14. The next high 
er number that looks like 14 is 24 

24 is our answer 
I sincerely believe that the world 


The “hidden” num 
remember is 8 8 and 6 


would be filled with greater and more 
efficient 
work in higher-decade addition were 


arithmetic students if this 


continued through the grades. 


Aviation 
Continued from page i7) 


6. Who owns the airport and how 
was the money raised for buying the 
airport, building, and so forth? I 
wanted the group to get a little under 
standing of taxation They had the 
idea that the 
me man 

7. What safety 
to keep planes from having accidents 
Frequent 


airport was owned by 
measures are used 


overhauling ot 
radio and weather bureaus, floodlights 
nd other safety devices, precautions 
used by pilots, traffic rules 

8. Why does Springtie Id need a cits 


airport? 


airplanes 


Have we always had one 


9. In what ways does it help us for 
Springfield to have an airport? 


FOLLOW-UP AFTER TRIP 


We discussed our trip to the air 
port, exchanged ideas, and compared 
the answers we found to the questions 

The father of one of the children 
worked at one of the three flying 
schools operated from the 
He explained why people are inter 
ested in learning to fly, the time it 
takes to learn to operate a plane, the 


airport 


requirements necessary before one can 
flying lessons, the importance of 


Rick Rack $7 


Attractive designs for 


weather reports and the number of 
times the reports are given each day. 

“Now, boys and girls, let us take a 
look again at our list of ways of find- 
ng out information. How many of 
them have we used? Perhaps you 
know someone who was a pilot dur- 
ing the war or someone who owns a 
plane. If you do he might be able 
to help you answer some questions 
The Chamber of Commerce, airport 
officials, and City Council can supply 
information on the ways that the air- 
plane is used in our city. Our Weekly 
Readers have some interesting articles 





telling how airplanes are used.” 
list of references was given. ) 
ACTIVITIES 

Read reference books on history of 
aviation and the kinds of planes. 

Discussed the material read, giv 
ing special attention to the seaplane, 
the helicopter, and the stratocruiser, 
since the group seemed more inter 
ested in them and there was more 
material available. 

Made a group list of the special 
uses of airplanes. 

Continued on page 116) 


ree Sewing Instructions 


BY FAMOUS MARY BROOKS PICKEN 


Kleenex* tissue box covers 


for grades 6 through 12 


Here's a unique, practical project for sewing classes 


or clubs—a complete set of 12 delightful slip cover 


with tested easy-to-follow directions by 


Mary Brooks Picken. Teaches all the principles of 


hand and machine sewing while your students 


create useful gifts for holidays, birthdays, showers. 


The Kleenex slip cover project can be used as a 


regular assignment or as “extra” 


work for faster 


students. Each lesson folder includes important 


sewing fundamentals to fit varying skills for grades 


6 through 12; measuring fabric, cutting, basting, 


fitting, 


seaming, edge finishing, fabric grains, miter- 


ing, stitching, binding, trimming, and even the prin- 


ciples of proportion and design. 


Fabric requirements are modest whether your 


students buy new materials or simply use left-over 


pieces from home; only 14 yard will make two wash- 
able box covers. Any fabric may be used from calico, 
chintz and terry, to silk, satin or plastic. And for a 
decorative touch, add lace, ribbons, sequins or initials. 


Send for your set of 12 instruction folders today. 


Let each virl choose a design, then order as many €X- 


tra individual folders as you need—without charge. 


Mary Brooks Picken 

— internationally known sew- 
ing authority, has written 9 
books on sewing. Her work 
has been featured in maga- 
zines, radio, a hools, colle ges, 
throughout the country. She 
is one of the founders of The 
Fashion Croup. 


}. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


A ) 


Madame 


Du Barry #9 


Terry $6 


Romany #5 


ee ee 


Name 
School 


Street 


Please send me free the complete set of 12 designs and 
directions for Kleenex tissue box covers. (Order blank, also, 
included. Let each girl choose a design; then order the 
extra copies needed — free!) 


International Cellucotton Products Co, 
Educational Dept. 1-91-K 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, TIL 


Zone State 


eT 
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Flying Shoes 


Letters 
from Sauta Claus 


Make Reading FUN 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you find interesting and helpful 












OPPO OPO OR TREE” 
POPE LELPLEPLPOPLL? 



























_ rere 
, coeeee : 
. , 
ee — Gui ice f des 6to9 
3; “e: raceme fl | NOW-—Guidance Service for Grades 6 to 
+ 
; ; H / 

cin . , res ¢ 1 news for HOW TO BE A BETTER ST hy Be ¢ 
3 CLA y - ; > 0 L. N VM pt. of 
; ' ‘8 ‘ n tary and junior , 
% be ef " > ‘ 7 ) f 
2 these LETTERS h 4 as] s teacher \t F " j r \ 
$ LETTER te ‘ ) } 
2 ' 2 t oO R searcn 4 } ’ 
; her 
2 w at w 2 44 ul \s I nv out ( I 
. as Sve > , j thet ‘ ) ! LH 
¢~ ’ v . ‘ \ rnee t 
 t writt ‘ ( r D ae . — 
2 “ bright " 4 ( (in ’ 
? We Offer THREE Boxes ; The ( vi 
: SANTA CLAUS LETTERS 3 Th SiwRwer 
2k 1 and First , 2 — new jumer serve 5 Pp eG Accompanying each booklet will be a 
‘ REB ‘ MAN Rie ‘ SR |’ ‘ fi] , ’ . . j 
4 4 I \ ] r'sG } And t ' R (,uid- 
. , } ‘ 
‘ ‘ . ‘ ( L : nad . Sery \l t 
& READER. MAN aie 7 
, , t ‘ ten ; ’ . 
> » “ M n ! , 
3 ¢ ; " Scheduled 40 Lif 
3 writer ty ‘ 3 a wee page J ' Junior Guidance Service W n= 
4 Each box contains A FOR : ' t t Kict red tot ou mont tems as Better 
2 40 LETTERS with envelopes 50 3 | [ - ¢ I 
2 1 NOTE from SANTA to Class , 2 ( | : ve tag 
$ 1 copy FUNSTUDIES sestese |S Nev t | I \ I t 
4 (Extra LETTERS 4 for t5<! 2 * | S nber—tl . 
% FUN c P | . . il ! \ 
; : ETTE - : : (mort 
2 fis ANY oft : an 4 In addition is 2 Resear Serv upon 
St > , 
2 SANTA 2 request ! rtin ! t ind 
2 VOTE ~ . 
? S 
; « ‘Ww ws ; ” 
$ LETTER ; If Further interested ’ 
, s , 
> ; ‘ ‘ S P.T.A 
: Write for FREE sample LETTER 2 B I I | f book r } ous f 
3 ORDER NOW IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 3 | OOK ‘ ) I W.G \ ( 
r HELEN SHANNON | The refreshing, long-lasting flavor of wholesome, delicious \ 
| 920 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. | ° ° ° - Fatah) \ 
| ; ' WRIGLEY'S SPEARMINT GUM satisfies between-meal wri 
. ’ UJ 

2 e . ] ( oweet-ca without interfering with appetite And the od a GUM ) 

: | pleasant chewing helps keep teeth bright and clean v4? SHEN 
} i! 

i . 
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: FREE CATALOG OF 


ve a RHYTHM BAND 


INSTRUMENTS 


“Learning to play 
is fun...this way!” 














otter? | verv clementars grack school teacher should have 
cop of this new guide to instrnmentation for 

S. - Rhvthm Bands It’s new from cover to cover, and 

\ ey 5%, packed with illustrations and prices on all the in- 
~~ - struments and outfits in the complete line. 

a \ TRE Mail coupon t Ia Catalog is offered free. 











GET THIS BRAND NEW, HELPFUL 







- Sa “HOW-TO-DO-IT” BOOK, TOO 
y >! \ 50-page “Handbook for Beginning 
~. e and Ad anced Rh thm Bands 
















































= on rlinatitgade neta 1 
PAN-AMERICAN bivision oF c.G. CONN LTD. | 

A | Department 951, Elkhart, Indiana j | 

ad wit t ot on, Rhyt and Catalog | 

FREE BOOK and instruction-Sample ‘ +] , ! HOW-TO-DO-IT” H owe 
a MaAiL Coupon Topay! QI . | 

> ; GET CATALOG AND NEW : : 
« ~ RHYTHM BAND HANDBOOK ff, 
id U. S. School of ( | 
I Music, Studio AST9, Port Washington, N.Y i 





' 
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A Program for Word ts, and then the consonant Ils and in identifying the accent mould always mane & Oe 
Analysis gee ae Ee ee Seals dined be down tow ent vescgaiticn, Stvititention 

Con ued trom 10 ; ble r} 1 vows ' word ' t ads re at ! kK ‘ as t Oo wit the i ‘ ne of the 
malysis is the ans wl I fable t d lit ot 10 Ags — 
: ny thod of ! I when the pu 
the oral label 
The teacher 


or he uses Sore 





. ung what it is in 

Otten ty are ! ' i t | ! t tot ra eaning pl ! , U lependenthy \ is the act 
5 | word when he meets it 
identified it in i 


PRINCIPLES IN WORD ANALYSIS nc ear , nsearndecagen tie epee 


ntinued in att 


we-ract MULTI-PURPOSE WORK BOOK! 


Integrate it with many projects for 5th and 6th grade pupils: 


GEOGRAPHY 
HISTORY 

ART 

CRAFTS 

MUSIC 
LANGUAGES 
COMPOSITIONS 


4 re is an activity book broad in content! 


‘Coffee —the Story of a Good Neighbor Product” 
tells a timely and important story about Latin 


America that helps to increase understanding 
of our Good Neighbors 

The first section is devoted to the interesting 

nd romantic industry of coffee-production—the copies as you need for your classes. They will 
economic mainstay of Latin America. be forwarded at once—free, of course! 


The second section of the booklet contains 
wllpeeamlPe pena PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU 


necifie sucves fry iar -L asa , 
cific suggestions for project work based on 120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


the coffee narrative. Here are colored pictures Brazil © Colombia * Costa Rica © Cuba * Dominican Republic 
vith space for compositions; map work on El Salvedor * Guatemcla * Honduras * Mexico * Venezveia 
North and Latin America; map studies on Latin 
American natural resources and industries ; sew- 
ng suggestions; art, music and language study; 





letailed directions on crafts; and, finally, an all- 
inclusive, memory-testing quiz. 
The booklet is generously illustrated in brilli- 
ant color. Prepared particularly for children in 
the fifth and sixth grades, you may find this 
lively, provocative book suitable for older chil- School Name & Address 
rage dren, too. 


MEPRENT SARPLES as om 2 Just send the coupon for a free sample book. 


WO EXPERIENCE " MERIT CARD CO. ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 
WEEDED 370 Plane St., Dept. 29, Newark, W. J Examine it—then write and request as many 


Pitt INSTRUC POR. “ ptember 195] 
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Try This 
Stencil Pencil 


—with the 
handwriting stencil sheet 


® Now youcan write ona sten- 
cil as easily as on a piece of 
The A. B. Dick 
“roll-point” 
And the 


handwriting stencil sheet is 


paper! sten- 


cil pencil has a 


that does the trick 


ruled for straight lines 

So it’s simple to prepare 
tests, all kinds of 
seat work—at your desk, at 
home, Then 
mimeograph 10 to thou- 


outlines, 


466 


anywhere 


AB DICK STYLUS 


sands of sight-saving, black 


on-white copies. File the 


stencil for re-runs if desired. 


FOR FULL DETAILS, 
SIMPLY MAIL 
THE COUPON 


A. B. Dick mimeograph prod- 


ucts are for use with all makes 





of suitable stencil duplicating 


products 


ee ee 
i A. 8. DICK COMPANY, 

Dept. 1R-951 

5700 W. Touhy Ave., 

Chicage 31, iil. 


Please tell me more about the stencil 
pencil () the har 


0 the new A. B 


dwriting stencil sheet 


Dick mimeographs. 
Name 

Position 

School 

Address 


City Stote 


FBS2*S2 SOS B22 2 2 eee 


a 


Nae ee a ee ee 





Brings 


pul Spare Time 


Sel 
SOUTHERN Christmas Cards 
Tern your spare time into cash 
it's fun with the amazing S 
Just call on friends, show stunning a 
Beauty’’( bristenes Acsertmnes t. 100 quiek $1 sales py 


START EARNING CASH NOW 
Add extra de me showing FREE SAMPL+ 

ef love NAME Mt RINTED Christmas ( ar ds 

Polke cogerly bay “ © cards for only $1.2 or 

Soye is » a . m 
Gift Wre 


It's easy 
’ a 





ad 
ner varpr 

ot cia! pian fer club 

rint Bampies. Assortments om aypyrove! NOW 


SOUTHERN GREETING CARD CC.. Dept. 4-2 
216 &. Pauline St, Memphis 4, Tenn. 
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Aviation 
( ’ 1 from page 113 
Ly ped t nderstandings 


experimental pur 


Develope iN appreciation and 
t | tory ind 
n 
H ed the group understand that 
is [ n made in avy 
xper entaton has 
} 
| ht ‘ raphy in a mean 
we the globe 
D tanding of 
te 1 relation to 
H p iin a better 
wh community 
1 why 
} . 
St | king off, flying 
Lear to read the thermometer 
lr i the t erature daily on a 
Mace 1 scrapbook showing the 
' f gd tion 
Observed the clouds and winds 
( ted a variety of seeds and 
threw them up into the air to notice 
g or whirling motion of 
y 
( ected pictures taken from air 
showed the sizes of 
bjects on the earth 
btal titudes 
Listed ti vays a pilot can tell 
v the wind blowing 
( frithy 
Kept vy we r chart. Con 
truction of chart 1 iired the use 
f the ruler well as recording the 
per 
} } ' nber of engines 
lw Dp es 
Found t how many people dif 
rent | f planes can carry 
( nted the different kinds of 
re port 
| t umount of bagg 
' ‘ ‘ d 
Est ted tt time it would take 
plat t ly t ich of severa 
tie 
Estimated the amount of gasoline 
t red. Compared kind of gasolin 
1 pr with that used in the car 
(, Y lerstand ng of the 
hivh altitude and low altitud 
Observed th iltitude of planes we 
iirport. Compared and 
ntrasted titude of planes in our 
ur 
) Lear th < f air-mail stamps 
l-card rate ‘ f packages that 
iv be t by r and the rate 
int of air mail handled at airport 








Rexee on approve! WRITE TO 
PURO CO., 2801 Locust, Dept. 1451, ey Louls 3, 


September 1951 


that 


, ' t new fiving rece rds ana 
tO prov tifie data, and that prog 
ress t depends upon ex 
INTEGRATIONS 
i Ss 
D 1 some of the different job 
rker iat noted how im 
t it is for workers to exercise 
| i i 
D nderst ! tha 
‘ i very def t part 1 
the ba needs of our 
1 y well as tl 
ition a the world 
Showed the relation and interds 
¢ t the various occupations 


















































HAYES GELATIN And LIQUID 
DUPLICATING WORKBOOKS 


Order These Modern Books by Titles: 
BATES SEATWORK FOR BEGINNERS 


udes large, attractive drawings Color charts and oe 
unter § ) Object with px nted word or number 
tn Hectograph Ink—$1.00 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$3 00 
aavee NUMBER BOOk (Grade One) 


ers — hops ra Sic 


As 
\ in Hectegraph Tak $1 en = yay or “Liquid “Machine—83 00 
* HAYES READING FOR BEGINNERS 


A Re k graduating into Pre-Primer and P: t Large 
inter ( cked Werd List 40 pages. In Sneath ar Ink—20c 
In cctenmals “Ink—$1 00 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$3.00 


BAYES FLOWERS WE SHOULD KNOW 
Dr: gs are and full-page size of garden flowers . ntaihs 
gestions freiating art ar 


sug 
1 nature st 
In tt, Ink—$1 00 For Spirit or Liquid Mackine83. $0 


SCHOOLROOM DECORATIONS. (Posters ont Borders) 
New Schoolroom Decoratior “3 ! lay = —_ 
l 1 Christmas t eders. All. — une 


i hen HA Ink—$1 00 "Per , musual Liquid’ Machine-$2.00 
NEW GEOGRAPHY OF se UNITED STATES 


ar Maps, d —~ a 
trie $ < tL ekodies 40 pages Regular 
In Blecto grap h ssi so. For Spirit or Liquid Mocking 83. 00 


HAYES NEW GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE 
Exer € mes ccur governments natural res 
trie Complete wit! at wea 29 ps, tests, drills and answer keys 
Jr Re ilar Ink 
In Regular Ink Ink—$1 $0 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$3.00 
BAYES OUTLINE mare Ger History and Geography) 

nited States Gr ps rth, 
‘Alaska, Aw " oO} Me Asia 
For Spirit or Li uid "Machine—$2.00 


Alphabet and 






rv cabulary 


numb 


me Re $ 


a -2 







Covers vital os on _indus- 







urces, indus- 
40 pages 


ions, 









Sout can Central A funcric 2 
In Hectograph Ink—S0c 
HAYES ART DECORATIONS 

Large size outline dr gs include sche / holidays—-silhouettes 
room j 





“Meni , 







—— uts 





nd window decorations—blackbo gy yo 

Hectograph Edition—$! 00 For. Liquia or Spirit Mechine—81 $0 

HAYES BIRDS WE SHOULD KNOW 

Illustrations are large and full-page of the c ommon na 
1 d i text. In Regular Ir 


coloring rections ar 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 For Sekie, e Liquid Machine—$1.50 


HAYES saw BOLIDAY PROJECTS 


AY A new book special days Seasonal material 


} month—Posters, "Bh t Art Decorations. For ALL grades 
HOLIDAY | 


rs, 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$1.50 
PPOJECTS 







ive birds. Complete 





for each 





lays an 












woe) ath FREE! WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY! 


Haves SCHOOL PUBLISHING Co. 


BIODLE WILKINSBURG. PA 


A V 











| __ CROSS-WORD SEATWORK 


For Grade Two Only 
5 PACKAGES 30 PUPIL CARDS 
with DICTIONARY LAY SHEETS 


ve ¢ This brand new materia 
9494049 peckeges 
4 . 7 ; - 


s especially prepared for 2nd grade There 
each one a six-pupil set, consisting of combine- 
* 4 nary lay sheets, with matching cards 
- ij The pup reads the definition at the bottom of the dictionary lay 
: : = heet, selects the proper word, and lays if in its place 
= Order as follows: Ea. set 60¢ plus Sc postage Sets 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 aveail- 
e able. All oniy $3 postpaid (Cash with order) 


PRIMARY EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, 23,/: 3" ii: 


are 5S sets 


5 sets complete, 

















We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. Member National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
332 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Traveling Representative Specialize in New York State 


Established 1874 











ees Songs 
Contains the Big Favorites that everybody likes 
to sing . . . a tremendous value for the money 
224 SONGS—Wi th words and music, 
12 Patriotic Songs 
24 Stunt and Pep 45 Sacred Songs 
21 Human Interest 39 Folk Songs 
: AND MANY OTHERS 
ti LOW PRICED — Only 35¢ per Copy 
$28.00 per hundred (not postpaid) 
_ SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS ONLY 


Contains: 


17 Negro Spirituals 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO 


257 Ninth St.. Winona Loke, Indiana 






Kap Ameri ‘ Snsing 


Ne 








Please send me a sample —e. of SOCIABILITY 
, i 7” SONGS. | enclose ide for ¢ anc pack 
Pa Name — — — 
School Grade You Teach_____ 
Addre ——— 
a on —= 

















242 tor de . 
( itizenship in the peration Crossroads. of the Marshall Islands and the size 3. One boy’s uncle loaned him a book 
Atomic Age . < analy cousin was a yeoman on of the atoll group, about equipping to share with the class. It contained 
ciidlinsenth vest: bee 19) 'P whi — og we sent at the ex the men with individual Geiger coun pictures taken by the Task Force pho 
from pag ) is at Bikini Atoll, known as Op- ters which would show color if they tographer for Operation Crossroads 
E. Experiment é n Crossroads. He had given this were in dangerously radioactive atmos- and pictures from news magazines, 
’ 7 , be photographs of Test Baker phere, to enable the person to escape. 
ial bomb was dropped He told the children that when the INTEGRATIONS 
the attraction bet - sr is keenly interested in water was tested after the bomb was A, Language 
these, and also in pictures taken two dropped, men on the head ship had 1, Writing business letters to obtain 
* testing, which another to abandon it five times and retreat material. 
to boats farther away, yet an adjacent 2. Givirig oral reports, chiefly on the 
ol principal was on duty abandoned Japanese warship was not material received, 


sunk nor were the sheep and goats, 3. Conducting a quiz program on Vis- 


the parts 





magnets, 





ay for all preparations for 
mb dropped at Bikini. He placed on it for testing purposes, in itors’ Day. 


class about the location jured (Continued on page 128) 





EASE THE 


TENSION witn 


tl \ 


vt ae avA_ cy CARBONATED 


ked to the clas 


pe last summer 


anaes | CAG WN ™ BEVERAGES 


same time re 


} My: Now, more than ever, the increased tensions of modern living are a 
’ Ire I ind, x i q 
land appeared 
f t defense preparations and other added responsibilities unite in a daily 


coun 


constant threat to your nervous system. Overcrowding, teacher shortages, 


program of overwork. 


Bottled carbonated beverages—naturally attractive as zesty, wholesome refreshment— 
encourage short periods of complete relaxation while you rest and enjoy their sparkle 


and fine flavor. Thus, they play a valuable role in easing the fatigue burden in these strenuous times. 


On the average, an eight ounce bottle of flavored carbonated beverage contains 
one hundred calories, in a form rapidly absorbed and transformed into food energy. 
idea of ° os . 2.8 — ; . 
n pasa As a guide to sound nutrition, the Food and Nutrition Board of the National Research Council 


Junior Red recommend the use of the Seven Basic Foods in amounts that leave ample leeway 


egal for you to enjoy your favorite soft drink. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE BOTTLED 
SOFT DRINK INDUSTRY 





GET 17 QUICK — EASY! 


Sell Newest Greeting Cards for 


tsar eee AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES 
ty m aayetes WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


ras 

Mo > -a0' Ter fk 
WRITE TODAY 
N 


i 


pr FREE 4 
ELMIRA GREETING CARD CO 
Dept. C-1149. Elmira, New York 
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The Lost High-Topper Hat | 
Continued from page 14) 


Then, PRESTO! A tiny door would “FINGER PAINTING AND HOW I DO IT” 
ial . - compa by Ruth Faison Shaw. One of the m 

op open showing a snug rt th Faison Shaw, ne of the most J: 
ft Shaw originated Finger Paint nd has be 
. : T 

oT ¢ at 
, $1.00 
GIFTS THAT CHILDREN CAN DRAW 
AND MAKE” by A i 19 useful 


g Car i “Tr 

l i ‘ ‘ 1 . Rag 

I> N i y $1.00 

FUNDAMENTALS OF CLAY MODELING 
hi Kk. t k y 4 





\ 
I 


DRAWING & PICTURE MAKING by 
| ' 


\ 


0 
: y $1.00 

Write for lists ART-BOOKS-FOR-ALL 
80 E. 11th St New York 3, N. ¥ 


SELL PRINTED PENCILS ae | 7) 


KERPLUNK 








—for all your fund raising campaigns. It's simple, easy, PROFITABLE! | 
Order your pencils NOW .... Make BIG MONEY for your school! GET 


AN EARLY START—ORDER NOW! | that the white rabbit could hear thees | | LEARNING TO LOOK AND LISTEN 
ROUND PENCILS king to each otherone nthe i Bede Foc 


A series of listening lessons for children 6-7-8 

with Scores and Schedules t f er d years old who are learning to use hearing aid. 

Prices include printing of schedules, school names, slogons that Published in 1951 by Bureau of Publications, 

in choice of colors — poe eae Teachers College, Columbia University. 192 
t “ . “ | pages ~ costs $3.50. 








ys pasate : , | | The product 
250 «= S11.00s SSO Ret Ms Ml have run round an Aalto 
500 16.50 8.50 ¢ Blu | sai oon 
1000 29.95 20.05 
over 1000 29.50 20.50 


Orders for Larger Quontities Accepted y 


HEXAGON PENCILS 


for Offices. Schools, Organisations 


sery rials 
for tea its to children 
wh sr hearing aids sson teaches 

peech sound as 
well as awarenes ‘ me other factor such 


as intensity, pitch rhythrr 
NEW YORK LEAGUE FOR HARD OF HEARING 
480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Tim and His 
Hearing Aid 


By ELEANOR RONNEI, 
JOAN and MAX PORTER. 


Written as an amusing story, this 

book will enable any parent or 

teacher to help a child anywhere, 

. and even more important, it will 
. : N help the child to help himself 

Beautiful ' \ t ! t } With many drawings, $1.75 

7 Newt At all bookstores 


DESK SET wy... ne 0 FAS" | DODD, MEAD & CO. 432 fourth Ave., NY. 16 


* by Chatham 


hh _wemeean Let's estéd the | pe ey erage | | Ane tt ] 

“ . Stoel! Orde ler ¢ of Christmas Cards printed Per ea 
~~, : pbs “hal er | with sender's name ——7 | 
_ | \ need | 30 SAMPLES FREE! ~~ 


al Hox Assortments ton af - I 
t 


HIGH SCHOOL 











Prices include printing of names of firm, school or orgonize- 
tion on every pencil, One line of printing only. Limit 40 let- 
ters. including spoces 


| gross $ 4.95 
500 16.00 
1000.—Cij 29.50 
over 1000 . ©.8 et 29.00 
Orders for Lorger Quontities Accepted 

PRINTING COLORS 


Ma Purple, Orange ver, Bla 





ROTHENBERG JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PATERSON CENTRAL 





a 





} ' M 


SPECIAL 5°: Fret coods otter eee | GENERAL CARO.CO.. 1300. lockaws: Dapt 388°” Chncee' 
Bend vou , =? der and we'll , al FACHER TTENTIO 
rcils on al ' ener wane t shal \ 


QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 
' ; “BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 
: Cincinnati Pencil Co., Dept. N WE PAY IN SPARE pond al 
903 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, Ohio : yma +++ STAR 


; ' DELIVERY OC 
R i P.- ‘ . 4 cs courses leading to a degree, Bachelor of Music, 












































, 
. offers YOU the opportunity to make important ad 
CHARGES - vancement in the musical arts Check courses “gt 
\\ which mterested and mail cow for Hhustrated 
le on and booklet 
n UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
| Dept. E-307, 28 E 
| 
—when your remittance 


Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ul. 
‘ \ 


is accompanied with 


— your order. 
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Planning for Your Gifted 
Children 


Continued 


page 83 
me of the finest reading 
I have ever heard. I asked the chil- 
dren how they happened to be so suc- 
cessful. They explained their plan. 

1. Read the chapters through the 
first time just to understand the story 


from 


discussions 


2. Read it the second time to an 
swer any questions asked 

3. Read it the third time to notice 
new words, to look up de scriptions, 
parts I like, true-to-life parts, parts 


that are comical, happy, sad, exciting, 
and so on. 

rhis group also told me that they 
had figured out what their responsibil 
ity was, 
In a discussion I should 

l. Tell thi 
part to answer the question 

2. Add to the comments which oth 
eT people make 

. Spe ak clearly and 

t. Tell thoughts before | 
sometimes do not read at all. 

5. Help settle any 
looking in the book. 

6. Show respect for the opinions of 
other people. 

The teacher's part was to help the 


why I chose certain 


briefly 
my read 


arguments by 


boys and girls decide on the assign- 
ment, to present to, the class two or 
three challenging questions around 
which each child directed his thinking 
for the group discussion, and to be 
ready to direct and guide the think- 
ng without usurping the conversation 
or stemming any child’s thought. 

In many of our major-work class 


rooms there are big signs with the fo! 


lowing printed in large letters: “Tt is 
what I think and how I feel about 
what I read that is in portant ts se- 
lieve me, it isn’t easy for a child to 


form definite Impressions from a story! 
It is much easier to merely retell it 

The noteb)cks kept by 
child in the group. They are a source 
of inspiration and help in the art of 
organization, condensation of thoughts 
in note form, besides giving practice 
in writing and neatness, The method 
of evaluation is kept on a chart 


ARITHMETIC 


One of our major-work class teach- 
ers developed an interesting procedure 
in arithmetic for her gifted children 
Instead of explaining a 
orally, she writes a complete explana 
of it or of new step in the 
process on the blackboard with an ex- 
ample of each step. At the end of the 
explanation is a statement something 


ate each 


new con ept 


tion each 


like this. “When you are sure you 
understand each step in this new proc- 
ess, work the three examples which 
follow I will call you for a confer 
ence after I have looked over your 
work.” This procedure puts the re 


sponsibility on the child’s shoulders 


exactly where it belongs in the case of 


every gifted child 
SPELLING 


that no 
is spent 


We 
than is 
which is seemingly mastered 
ample of this is the procedure in 
spell ng \ pre-test ol the 
twenty-five words on the basic spelling 


try to see more time 
materia 


An ex 


necessary on 


twenty or 


list is given at the beginning of the 
week. If the child can spell all of the 
words correctly in his pre-test, he is 


released from any time which the oth 


er children are required to spend on 


spelling the rest of the week 
RESEARCH 

The major-work class teac hers agree 

three types of that 


and girls should be familiar with 


on research these 


boys 
and responsible for, early in their edu 


cational careers, im fact as early 


| 









ire admitted 
which in Cleveland is 
mester in school 

j 


a subject and 


is they 


to major-work 
classes, the 
fourth sé 

The first 


is to choose 


to sign up ona calendar for a mort 
ng talk of from three to ten minute 
in length, according to the ag f the 
child Nothing more is said to any 
child after his decision and signature 
ire p iced on the chart until th 
chairman of the day calls upon him 

r his talk. 

The class, as a whole, has worked 
ut a list of items by which these 
morning talks are evaluated. Reports 
from parents lead us to believe that 


HOULTON, MAINE. Supervising construction of his 61st service station with 
his son, Otis, Arthur O. Putnam is an outstanding oil marketer. Serving the 





GLENDALE, ARIZONA, 
State Legislator and former 
W.B. Barkley is typi- 
e many local oil job- 


play a vital role in 





own communities, 


BETTENDORF, iowa. 


This Paraland Oi] Com 
pany bulk plant is owned by an independent mar 
keter wi 


} P 
shipments 


» buys from refineries, breaks up 


into smaller quantities needed by hi 


volume 














we have made a good start in the the child, himself, rises or falls as a 
establishment of responsibility and result of his own actions 
know-how through this procedure. Two types of responsibility are be 
This is a “short-time” piece of re- ing taught and strengthened: the re 
search sponsibility for his own success, and 
Another type of research, for which the responsibility for the success in a 
the older major-work class children joint undertaking, or feeling of the 
ire responsible, is the selection of a success of a group because his part 
topic on which to do a term’s re was done well. 
search in order to report to the group The know-how to be gained from 
at the end of the semester these three types of research begun 
rhe third type of research is done | this early is of tremendous value 
as one phase of a group activity. In The children become accomplished 
this, the individual's responsibility is in selecting a topic, and gathering, 
to do his part to make the whole a organizing, and presenting information 
success, while in the two other types on it in the time allowed 
— — —— 2 
tet ' 





dA ey” 
“ wt 


people of Northern Maine for 39 years he now has 16 bulk plants spotted 
throughout his territory to give better service in even the most isolated village. 


15,000 SMALL OIL COMPANIES 


customers, 
work with service 


he 


home 


gt 


the story of America’s competitive system at 
work. Dollar volume by these local concerns has 
actually tripled since 1940 alone. 

As the use of petroleum products has increased, 
the number of local oilmen who sell and distrib- 
ute in wholesale quantities has grown from less 
than 100 in 1909 to over 15,000.* 

Doing business in big cities and remote vil- 
lages, local oil jobbers and distributors set high 


standards of service in their communities, Com- 





Doing BIG Job in Supplying U.S. Oil Needs 


The story behind the tremendous growth of lo- 
cal oil jobbers and distributors in the U.S. is 


peting successfully against both large and small 
firms, they perform a vital job distributing to- 
day’s record oil supplies. 

In peace or war, America’s thousands of 
privately-managed oil companies provide the 
public with the finest oil products at the world’s 
lowest pric es, For instane e gasoline Is p! ict d 
about the same as 25 years ago—only taxes are 
higher. Yet quality is 50 per cent better. 

This is one more example of how the benefits 
of oil company competition pay off for you and 


* National Petroleum News 


the nation. 


Oil Industry Information Committee, AMERICAN Perroteum Institute, 50 W. 50th St., New York 20 


WCKEY E& MMi 





Some WAYZATA, MINNESOTA. W.L. Dickey (left), sold 


5 thousand gallons of gasoline in 1910 when he 
Deon (right) 


obbers sell to farmers; others 
tations or deal in fuel oil for 


ating. Local jobbers and distributors own started business. Today his son now 


company president, sells 


share of the nation’s bulk storage plants, » million gallons a year 
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Sed FREE 


; —\ SONGBOOK 


Selections en ease 


y write for a FREE copy of 


TOGETHER WE SING 


Selections from Together We Sing 


MA + , 


te ptive moter: 


sn be an expert in th 


a3 me 











thod of teaching 


an earn ? sing ea y 
ng TOGETHER WE 
nusua ng 


with x albu f unusua 











pousery ove ~ re DEPT. | 
seno For THis Free FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. 
SONGBOOK TODAY 1257 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, lil. 














\. THE TEACHER'S DATA BOOK 


Your Personal Records---“Always Ready” for “Ready Reference 
SALARY DATA Ample Space for Each Payday Over a PRICE 


w TEN Year Period. Place for Gross and Net Spaces for 


All Deductions as Absence, Retirement or Social Security, $ 00 | 

Federal, State and City Taxes, for Insurance, etc Also 1 | 

Place for TEN YEAR RECAPITULATION _ 
COLLEGE COURSES EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES TEACHING CERTIFICATE Flexible Linen Cover 


TEACHING DATA SCHOOL RECORD PUBLICATIONS TRAVEL RECORDS Bank Book Style 


ORGANIZATION MEMBERSHIPS OMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS SCHOOL 


Satislection Guaranteed | 


ot Money Refunded 


visits CONVENTIONS ATTENDED OMMUNITY ACTIVITIES WM. L. BENCKER. | 
age eve iMusteeted ta pert below 610 E. ALLEN LA. 
Se eee See sclera F PHILADELPHIA 19, PA 
SALARY DATA FOR s — 
— | T T r RS ‘in 
[war] avsence [eeraemenr] reouna tons 5g COLLEGE CO¥ a 
nt] AMOUN hae a - Ss RECEIVED | ate | is 
credit ne oF couRst |_ _ 


| oe | court | 1+ 


HUET MMT 


You, Too, Can Earn Up to $150 in Spare Time 









Here is a friendly way to make the money you want for 
yourself, your home, fund-raising group, or other needs 
PROVED easy by thousands of women like you 


Sell FRIENDSHIP Christmas Cards 


It's easy Just show Friendship 
Christmas Cards lhev sell on 
sight at only $1 for 21-card As- 
sortments. Yo keep p to ve on 
each box: make $50 on 100 boxes 
I he great \ rlues and lovely designs 


ike friends of oO istomers, 
Embossed 
” No Experience Needed . .. 


Christmas Cards Use Spore Time 
os 50 for $425 Your neighbors, acquaintances, 


er, doct ind others all want 























s *S5 FMBOSSED 
Christmas Cards With Name In aay 
gorgeous Christmas and F Gearenteed by © 
All-Occasic Assortments, Per- \Stet Seteres 
sonal Stationery, Napkins, Book 
Matches. You'll take plenty of orders. Your 
} FREE SAMPLES | cash profits will mount at every showing! 
Fund-Raising SEND FOR 
Secretaries SAMPLES TODAY! ! ’ 
aad 1 FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS, INC 
Ves FREE Samples of 1! 672 Adams St., Elmira, New York 8 
Embossed Christmas ¢ 4 t 
Cards and Assorte- ! ested in your earning plan. Send FREE Imprint i 
- , ry mple 4 Assortments on Free Trial ry 
Free Trial i 
art 1 earn Zz 2 ; 
Send upon now! rT _————— 
i t 
t Addre —— — ‘ 
FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS, Inc. ! ; 
672 Adams Street, Elmira, New York i ———————____— Zone. State — ’ 
—<— << eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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st High-Topper Hat 


























0Z 9 AND 


ay 40 s20N5 
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ATRAVEL 


is not like CAKE! 














Why not try for one of the 46 Travel 
Contest prizes of THE INSTRUCTOR? 
Total value $1,000 An Instructor 
Itiustrated Unit goes to everyone who 
da not receive a cash award.) 
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= TS fb Wor 
NEW! for BUSY TEACHERS 


SOLVE HOME - ROOM DECORATING Quickly and Easily! 
Just what you're looking for: \arge ou'line draw 

3 t ut ouf and assembie A year 

upply of: Blackboard Borders, Window Pictures, 
Posters, Gift Suggestions, Student Activity, Cos- 
tumes, New Ideas in Stond-Outs, Center of Inter- 
est Pictures, Step-by-Step Drawing Projects 


it NOW' 

















Appeals to teachers and st f all grade lev 
A yearly service ew ina jeas ea 
jrawn by Elva St e, twenty yea an 


Order Now — $3.50 for complete schoolyeor's 

folio. $1.25 for individucl pockets (two months 

supply) Order Fall, Holiday, Winter, Spring 

Send Order to: ELVA STROUSE TEACHER SERVICE 
P.O. Box 507, Indianopolis, indionc 


loen HUNGRY 
WEW 


Pal UNITS 
ADD "SUGAR'N’ SPICE 
TO YOUR ART CLASSES 





w Effects in Window De at 
ke Posters with a Purpose 


zz> 


Linocraphs—New and Clever! 
Special Offer! Four 10c units for 25¢ 
Till October Ist only Dept 40 


the American Crayon compony i 
Sendusky Ohvo New York 


DO YOU NezeD MONEY? 

















to 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
city ZONE STATE 


I enclose 15c 
SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 


4510 West Pico Bivd. 
Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
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On 
kinds of 
amine, 


pl tures 


nd trees 


were box 


and read 


Science for the Slow 


Learner 


TATOES AND 
ciTRUS FRUITS 3 


OTHER VEGE 
ATOES AND ‘ 
= CABBAGE TABLES AND FRults 


Leary 


GREEN, OTHER MIL 


Pur Insts 
ticle on the ) t eles 
We played many other 
h Ip learn the names of trees. In on 
leaves wer fastened to num 
ed cards } ich ch ld wrote the 
vr and the name of the leaf. The 
me with the most leaves correctly 
dentified was the winnet All retard 
hildren n o seatwork in which 
ds wit! 


ch pr 


x] of three 
erest at all 


A New 


FREE 
Chart 


in Full Color 
(25° x 42’) 


(One of many 
teaching aids 
now available) 


cts 
¢ AND YELLOW proou 7 


VEGETABLES 


BUTTER AND 
FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE 

BREAD 

FLOUR 

AWD CEREALS 


Watch Your Boys and Girls Learn Faster 
..~ Practicing the A-B-C’s of Food 


Better diet brings better health, more alert 


minds... easier teaching—and new satis- 
faction! Surveys show that 5 of every 10 
children fail to eat properly. With teacher's 
help, eating habits will improve . .. your 


chance for real service. 


wheat / {cis 
flour 


costs 
$0 LITTLE 


institute 


. . A 


A 


Even though you have a food program in 
your class or school, you may find help in 
Wheat Flour Institute materials. Use them 
in food study or as a fresh approach to 
many other subjects. They meet highest 


education and nutrition standards. 


MAIL TODAY—FREE MATERIALS 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 
Department I-9, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me without charge complete details on your 
iching aids and materials for an integrated program ot foods and nutri- 


ducation at different grade levels. | am a teacher in: (Please check) 


] Elementary grades [_] Junior High [_] High School 
[_} Please send me the full color chart illustrated above. 


Nome 
School Addre« 


Cc ty and Zone 
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20 Questions on Health Education 


\ GROWING WITH ART) engugrap a 


Drafts should be avoided, espe- dren lose interest. But the inspection 
By MAUD ELLSWORTH and MICHAEL F. ANDREWS cially where children p! 1y on the floor. itself is valuable—it’s a positive indi- 
» An even temperature is better cation that the child is physically 
than allowing the room to become ready for the activities of the day. 
A series of eight new art books for pupils to use with the | overheated and then cooling it. 13. How much should I stress good 
inexperienced grade-school teacher who has difficulty in ; Rooms should be ventilated to grooming? 
achieving good classroom results in creative art. Any provide a complete change of air at With primary children, clean hands 
teacher can use this series and get outstanding results. east once during each session and faces, tied shoes, and the dressing 
‘ he temperature of the class and undressing in outside clothes with 
SUPERIOR CREATIVE RESULTS ACHIEVED BY GRADE PUPILS to 70° is sufficient where reasonable dispatch are sufficient. By 


A Pupil Participation Series 


Each child is treated as an individual with these new art books. They correlate art hildren are é But where chil- third and fourth grade, children should 

with daily living. The child learns to appreciate touch, form, size and texture ie me tly for long pe- be assuming entire charge of their hair 
! t | g 

Learning art w th these books becomes a Pp easant experience for each child. They utvadlien s . , | be more com- and nails In upper grades, neatness 


are large—easy for pupils to handle (8 x tt and beautifully illustrated % le if 4] es 79 and 


cleanliness become important 
They make up a complete functional program of graded handcraft activities. 


he room shoul warm enough Such requirements as neckties or 
{ Books 1-2-3—60¢ eoch , — ! n to take off shirts buttoned at the neck (still re 

A Book for Every Grade Books 4-5-6—64c each i 
{ Books 7-8 —72¢ eoch ‘A ters and jackets, | cularly when 
ORDER TODAY OR WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER AY wraps worn to eliminated. One important point in 

v VV ‘ Vv 4 ' 

| oionl ; member, the needs of good grooming, especially with upper 
BENJ. H. SANBORN & co., 221 East 20th St., Chicago 16, iW. ren and even a single child's grade children, is that they should be 
I mm day to day given the time to clean up after a re 
pupils to act sensibly about cess of hard play, before returning to 


lress rather than confront the classroom. Elementary girls should 


Two Popular PRONUNCIATION Aids |e seater 


What can we do about head practices that contribute to good 


quired in some schools) should be 














lice? ippearance should be stressed here 


The Quiet Pal Game | The End-in-"E” Game | hildren affected with pediculosis including posture 

s 0 s and lice in the Is rest a valuable use of school 
iMustrates the familiar ‘ 1) 7 \ ill into two roups chroni re? 

rule that os comet paseo ate | a . on casions ctims The ne absolutely essential in the 
3 j ie . ' ' families school day and it is actually a learn 
\ ; , 1 known throughout the ing activity. Children need to acquire 
shows how the prenuncia» ‘ vood procedure is to have the ability to relax and to enjoy being 
tion of a vowel letter hese «¢ dren ‘ t the nurse's ofhice still and alone Ki ndergarten pupils 
changes when the letter very I : rnine for head in- need at least a twenty-minute rest pe 
e” is added at the end of pect until the trouble is cleaned up riod each session First- and second- 
a word. Set of 15 hinged In many states, pediculosis is a cause graders can profitably use fifteen min 
hinged flash cor y Seek OS a exclusion and therefore one that utes or rest_ each session, preferably 
Soo 10 thnaed Roden | rena A so ote aed There is no situa directly after recess Phird-graders 
yg oy i , } ‘ wut which children Will profit from at least a ten-minute 
of class rest period after play. Intermediate 











Both of these games for 3rd and 4th grades «peed up t " e sensitive In cases 
fela-i ta Today from learning because they hold the child's interest and invite om inspection each head should be graders will work better if they have 
Your School Supply 


student participation oked at privately ' f lice or nits i short rest period atter play before 

re Tourn he child. wuld never be resuming thei vork And one last 

Dealer! IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY co. um a ~ front of — = ca uasb-aaih a aeons oat pret wn 
8322 Birkhotf Avenue @¢ Chicago 20, Illinois ' 


. st 0 » rn > 
12. I'm a primary teacher. Is daily ‘*' ‘ urself—you need it t 


health inspee really worth the 15. How can I set up good lavatory 





| time it e habits? 
Yes, im il ealth inspection Ideally, rooms for the lower grades 
e d S e e n - | s tluabl it needn't take long should have thei own lavatories 
; urin brief period of the year, es Where this isn’t possible, the emphasis 


first or second grade, you should be on natural behavior. Even 


40-Page Booklet by Four Leading Educators acl laily inspection though the kindergarten or primary 
Teaching Is Easier With Pictures ' chart but it shouldn't be continued to child goes before school or at recess 

: ; w here becot i chore and the chil f de ) ; 
INFORMATIVE CLASSROOM PICTURE PUBLISHERS 10c 


40 lonia Ave., N.W., Grand Ropids 2, Michigan 
Please send me a copy of your 40-poge booklet ONLY, : b 
How to Teach with Picture and information about | : 
how | moy secure helpful teaching pictures } 
awed ol RECORDINGS FOR CHILDREN 
STREET O8 BFOD N F ‘ Ay { Composed, Arranged, and Recorded by NORA BELLE EMERSON. 
city : . FIRST SERIES THREE RECORDS—-18 RHYTHMS SECOND SERIES—THREE RECORDS—15 RHYTHMS 
$5.00 Per Set Postpaid $5.00 Per Set Postpaid 
| Ru op. Skis Ce ywboys Giants ar Fairies n Cotton Tail, The Elephant, The Duck 
ce ed Teachers Everguhere tarch Walks Frain, Airplane, Doll, ig, Acor snd Wight, The “Butteriy. “The Cotton 
ae Clan Dense, Polke D e Indians. Bounc i s, Windmills, Boats, Skip, Swings, See 
ping Jack, and January, Febru- | § Jump the Rope, U.S.A Veter March, 


: 2 os ; , 2 . » > » + ste ing is umping Ja id Jur 
are earning money for themselves or their classrooms : wig EAB A. 


, s 
sellin g PLAY MATE VINYLITE PLASTIC UNBREAKABLE RECORDS 
50¢ is yours for each new or renewal PLAY MATE Subscription. THESE ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 


Write for seller's card and order forms today. Order from Rainbow Rhythms, P. 0. BOX 608, EMORY UNIVERSITY, GA. 
Children’s PLAY MATE Magazine 
CLEVELAND 4, OHIO EXCLUSIVE PERSONALIZED GIFTS 


You may clear PLAY MATE sabseriptions through Instructor Subscription Agency, 1 vo BRING BIG MONEY FOR SPARE 
you TIME 
( I N ( O : w FREE Samp! f Name-Imprinted 
and Seal S = r d-Stamped Play- 
w r Napkins, Pe neile, and other 


— . , ; : . . EXCLUSIVES Friends othe buy fast. 
THE NUMBER GAME Bic LINE of CHRISTMAS CARDS! 
A @roup or individual! drill game to speed learning and eccuracy Gueranteed te discourage 
finger - counting peiniessiy and quickly All four f ‘ t d. ® ded for . - ee ne “ You get k CASH LOAN from $50 
Gredes 3}to 6. Order on approval or send a card for « descriptive folder Priced at $3.00. . rtmer ts vet or ty : our crething Les 
North Central Sales & Supply Co., Box 322, Madi 1, Wi in. - dential. Se rede 

om sans cecaie ae c he 


1702 Payne Ave., 


















































- Picture Puzzles LETTERS from SANTA CLAUS 
Christmas Cords Birds, Animals and Indians Rebus styles for Kindergarten— | POSTAL I FINANCE CO., Dept. 10 
NAME from well known children’s book MANUSCRIPT for first and second 15th and Harney - Omaha, Nebr. 


to nter , s of “ 


r d folder grades. Thrilling variety for older OO 
THE NORTHWOODS WORKSHOP children. wg 
Minocquo, Wisconsin See page 114 | City a a State 


— ES 

















D CO.., Dept. 
ermak Road. Chicage s,m. 
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‘We use if 
almost every day’ 









™~ 


“ he 
) ) 
e STORIES 


& POEMS including 


ow 
See. 
—_—_ 


FAMOUS AUTHORS 
including 


1K 
Pet t pit Rol l Stes ) 
I H ( t } 
O M A.M 
sees _ NOTED 
ae ILLUSTRATORS 
including 
I I k Stes * 
: } ( 
i Kink : ktast | \ » ¢ 
Nd M H Walt ( 
Teachers using the Better Homes & Gat 


lens Story Book, are enthusiastic about its 
appeal to children. Here in one low-cost 
they enjoy tell 


solume are so many stories 


ing or reading aloud so many famous 
haracters that children love 

Is the Better Homes & Gardens Story 
Book in YOUR elass ? Not 
Then we hope you'll accept our free 
feel sure you'll ad 


stanpre d on heavy 


room library 
yet? 
inspection offer. We 
mire the six-color cover 
buckram——the fine paper the 
read type. And we youll be de 
lighted with the best-loved 
stories and poems in children’s literature. 


@asy-to- 
believe 
selection of 
The coupon below is for 
Please send it now. 


your convent 


FREE--Inspection Copy--Send Coupon 
Book Dept., Better Homes & Gardens 
(9 Meredith Bldg.. Des Moines 
For free ten-day inspection, please send me 
the Better Homes & Gardens Story Book 
regular price $2.95. | understand that | 
can keep the book at the special teachers’ 
price of $2.00. 


}, loua 


Naw T t 
Ne i Se 
Addr 


20 Questions on Health 


Education 
Continued from page 122 
he often needs to go between times 
1 should be permitted to do so, to 
void discomfort or an accident. There 
re ways several children who make 
ractice of trotting off to the girls 


boys room sometimes just for a 


ilk. Once you spot these cases, deal 


with them individually. 





16. How often should we have fire 
drills? 
At 


| . 

| least once a month, and try 
| iving some barricaded ones, too 
Close off a different exit each time so 


that the children get used to meeting 
emergency. Fire drills should be 
well handled and should display dis 








ned behavior. At the sor of the 
bell, windows should be close and | 
the classroom door should be closed | 
is the last child leaves 


17. What can I do about the “smelly 
child” who is unpleasant to be near? 


A lot, and don't neglect to do it 
The cause may be poor toilet habits 
| but ¢ likely it is too few baths and 
nsufhcient changes of underclothing 
Write the mother or ask her to com 
| t n | to talk over the situation 
| When all else fails, send the child 
home. Be pleasant but firm. The child 
will n n elf-respect and 

om esteet 
| 18. Our children used to be exam- 
| ined by the doctor every year. Now 
it’s done only in first grade and 


fourth grade. Doesn't this imply a 
lowering of our health standards? 

that it doesnt The 
1 i away trom the 


ch 


sure 
perfunctory 
often 


meant 








lete eXaminations 
the years i child i im the 
iry rades In some State 
parent is asked to be present, and 
reas under the old system the do 
I tt examined an entire class in 
hour, half that much time is now 
ed with a single child Teacher 
ervation of health conditions of het 
id proper referrals will take 

ick between examinations 


19. What can I do as a teacher to 
help a child with a speech defect? 

speech detects need expert diagno 

wher should rec 

the family take the 

pe h sp ilist, or to 

type ol 


d the te ommend 
child to a 
in agency that 
service unless 
‘ is provided by her 
stem. She should not 


own 
attempt 
specific remedial help with 
onal analysis, for she 
harm than good 
[his does not mean that 
ot help to eliminate the 
sel the and en 
the child in carrying out pre 
1 exercises. It 


ed remedial 
portant.to her t 


a teacher 
trouble 
pare nits, 


is even 
provide i 
r! t emotional settu The child 


Ww need establishin 


issistance in 


vith his schoolmates, as well 


i ! modification of the regular 


program, to make it fit his 


lividual limitations, 

20. What about organized play at 

recess? 
l d ‘ AC Join by i 


ng no teacher on the 


y ind There should be one 

' yy all means. However, I like 
| 

it recess unsupervised by the 


ss teacher should be 


ate fi 


c >» we that everyone Is happy and 
| fe The hildren ih tur hould 
nsider the period as entirely their 
| There sl d be special play periods 
| for teachir new games and super 
| vised practice of play skills. It is a 
od idea set up planned programs 
| 1 give children the right to make a 
| cl Unplanned recess periods us 


in no play for anyone, 


school at recess | 





THOUSANDS 
OF SCHOOLS 


teach Better Breakfasts 


this easy way! 


YOU'RE invited to... 








OVER ONE MILLION school children 
have learned the importance of bet- 
ter breakfasts by playing the Early 
Bird Breakfast Game. Youngsters 
love it! Teachers and parents praise 
its practical results, 
THIS KELLOGG GAME makes it fun for 
children to eat better breakfasts. It 
helps you teach them good eating 
habits while they’re still young. It 
helps mothers realize how essential 
a good breakfast is to working abil- 
ity at school. 
NUTRITION AUTHORITIES are featuring 
September as Better Breakfast 
Month. The breakfast they approve 
fruit, cereal and milk, bread and 
butter—is the breakfast used in 
Kellogg’s Early Bird Game. We cor- 
dially invite you to use this game in 
your school. You will be gratified 
with results! 
TO MAKE BREAKFAST even more fun, 
Kellogg’s offers a wide variety of 
crisp, ready-to-eat cereals. All either 
are made from the whole grain or 
are restored to whole grain values of 
thiamine, niacin and iron. 


Fora better breakfast 
better cat Hllggis 
KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES RICE KRISPIES 
40% BRAN FLAKES ALL- BRAN 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES PEP 


SHREDDED WHEAT KRUMBLES 
CORN SOYA 


Hilloggis or BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Colorful poster 15" x 
1845" for team scores 
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Prize button 
OF winners 


Score folder 
for Pupils 


3-WEEK GAME* 
You divide class j 
Robins, Blue Bird 
Orioles. Each Pupil 
er which tells 


nto 4 teams: 
5, Cardinals, 
9ts score fold. 
etter breaktass 


get EARLY Bigp ou 
*KELLOGG’s SE 
tractive Score 
prize buttons, 
nor game, Write 
Ups, with your name 
Hone tdress, to Kellogg Co. oy 
rer Tw Services, Battle 
2 _ h. Please State wheth- 
jin used game before 
8 welcomed! ? 


NDS You FREE—At. 
folders, wal] poster 


Seals, Instructions 


number of 
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work with the I 
















































PUZZLES |) istic torrid 


Correct 
Manipulation of Scis 















Encourages 


sors 





Purztle Develops Po- 
tience ond Accuracy 
Gummed Poper for 
Pasting in Room 


>i i ‘ Sections 





4 


\ 


geweseeeeesSend This Coupon For Free Cataloques***s=s9,4 





THE SIFO CO., 353 ROSABEL ST., ST. PAUL I, MINN. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without charge, your attrac- ' vhich de 
tive photo-illustrated catalogue of Pla-Paster and other 


The education- SIFO educational toys. 


ol and ¢o-or- . , 
dination volve j 
makes SiIFO i it 
PUZZLES = fa- 


vorites with 


youngsters ond 





porents alike 











Some Recent Trends in Art Education 





% ae — m mere cocpernin 
l, MINN. INSERVICE TRAINING 


PLA-PASTER ws rade ; geet 


m page 24 


use they are willing to co-operate, 


bye their services should be considered. 

i Every teacher desiring information 
bout any phase of art education can 
ok to the National Art Education 

r ar 


Association o ny one {f its regional 

to ssociations tor issistance is well as 

the numerous metropolitan and local 

led rt associations. In turn, all teachers 
whers who are enthusiastic about promoting 
eacl rt should reciprocate by letting it be 
known that they ca erve education 


VISUAL AIDS, ART LIBRARIES, 
MUSEUMS 


N ther single medium of com- 


nunication has served art as well as 




























ik i I tir Thev not 
i \ \ xhibit lick 
| t I thr h 
the pl f 
th rv j +} 
} 
\ 
- EXHIBITS VERSUS ACTIVITY 
pr I} schools which | e recognized 
Not rt a 1 meanimetut t tv now use 
t t mea ‘ ra ! tre n dret 
( 
























INGWAANGilel-ers 







sample pictu 


SCHOOL ARTS 


halves lesson planning time 






May we suggest the use of THE PERRY PICTURES, the choice of l 
thousands of teachers who want their pupils to know the world’s 
great paintings. Beautiful sepia reproductions f the best in art | 
also pictures of poets tatesmen. et at the same w price of only } 
TWO CENTS EACH, size 5’) « 8, ONE CENT EACH, size 2 x 3 iH 

«se y ie) e OD minimum order 60 cents | 
wr Sé-page CATALOG and 30 pictures of especial interest 

res: 160 ¢ hildren, or 30 art subjects HT 
A | 


ThePerr Pictures Company | 


eo ee ee ee ce 
; For Art Study This Season? 











ttractive and educationa 





| 
so red pictures for a 3c stamp I 
| 




















Box 13, Maiden, Massachusetts I 








doubles creative results 










SCHOOL ARTS brings you an Start the school year right 


lea parade illustrated issues 


METAL WE HAVE THEM! 









HA y1) TO GET, BUT The NOTE from SANTA CLAUS 





to the class 
Bring- inspired classwork with 
it~ challenge: 
“Bhat will vou do about Christ- 
mas?~ 


See page 114 





















December—School & Museum 





help you and 6 other new issues in 1952 | 



















signs lrawit esr m craft Illustrated projects 
and addition—source Instructive articles 
’ ' ’ , ’ } . ] > 
sh ate at Wow sane Informative features 
t Ss gatne With | 







SCHOOL ARTS as your guide it's 
ee rs by simply turning the MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
219 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass 
Enclosed is $5.00 
Send bill, will pay Oct. 1 
















» card for the letter “f” shows 





360 | an angry cat who says “f-f-f-f- 

peges prus tory tells the pupils to imi 
tate this sound while holding 
their hands out from their heads 
like the big ears of the angry cat 


State 


extra pages of color ! 


t 
= ¢ 
be ee Se 
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- ° Write for free Surprise Package 
t each sct 1 month. Ideas with O\L filled with novelties, specialues 
P rojects, and source material that : F and selling helps Get sample 
é pet essons wit! September—Graphic Arts, Posters CARDS boxes of our best selling Xmas 
tin room t | . cards on approval 
ita x ‘ Sroorm results October—Celebrations, School Westfield. Ma 
lany of the illustrated articles are CHAS. C. SCHWER CO., 7 Em St.Wes , Mass. 
. Progran 
ea rs WV share wit you 
assroom experiences and November—Handicrafts 





























PHONICS Are FUN 
With Ideal Talking Letters 


i Children love these new animated flash cards: 


learning tempo is increased 

Inside each letter is a picture of an animal or ob- 
ject with which the sound is associated. The pie- 
ture makes each letter a living character never to 
be forgotten, 





\ story on the back of each card, to 
be read by the teacher, invites imita- 
tive action that increases retentive 
powers, 29 cards, 6” x 3”. with 
instructions— $1.00 Order from 
your school supply dealer Ideal 
Phonic Talking Letters No. 262. 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
8322 Birkhoff Ave. + Chicago 20, Ill. 














-= NEW 
TRICKS 

with 

COTTON BAGS 


Exciting booklet, 
Needle Magic with 
Cotton Bags, shows 
students scores of new 
tricks for sprucing up 
the bedroom, fixing 





up the kitchen, or 
decorating the guest 
room. The latest in 
fashions with Simga@edp 
patterns, readily 
availcble, and all from 
Cotton Bags! Give your 
students the valuable 
sewing experience of 
making useful articles the 
economical, easy way 
— with cotton bags they 
can bring from home. 


FREE to you — 
New 1951 edition. 
Twenty-five (25) 
copies for your 
class —free! Over 
6,000,000 copies 
of previous 
editions already 
distributed 

Write today to: 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
P.O. BOX 76 
MEMPHIS, TEM NESSEE 
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owever, 
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sters 


use, OF 


ildren give 


Some Recent Trends in 
Art Education 
Conti ued from 


stead of displaying 


exhibit 
back-to-school nights, the 
demonstrations for the 


awings On 


unde sir 
Fac h 


vitally u 


This eliminates the 
pract! of competition 
in he room becomes 


sted in d nung and learning 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


physical senses of an 
impaired, such as hear 
speech, or muscular move 
important that a compen 
outlet be created for him In 
vom these individuals cannot 

is normally as the others 
in the 
se their inner thoughts and feel 


In this 


art room they can re 


s through creative activity 
ticular field they can be more close 

1 par with other school children 

ving satisfaction § from 
products There 
n the fields of art 

$s not succeed in one area, he 

» doubt 


creating 
r own is enoug! 


so that ! 


un Satisiaction in an 


MOBILE aRT 


There never 


TABLES 

seems to be enough ert 
terial in the 
t time, 


are imxious to 


proper place at the 
particularly when young 
experiment wit! 
\ num 
es have found an answer to 

by making mobile art 


ials and equipment 


ich contain places for many 
art material. In schools where 
1 shortage of materials, thi 
mit on its rubber casters can 

0 other 


ease 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Alor with the world, education 


must move One of the most re 
ling elements which can occur, both 
her ind students is to iccept 
When 
the opportunity to solve prob 
experiment, to work and 
ether mm creative work and 
vities, they know the joys of 


ment Only by experien 


is they are ndividuals 


staction for themselves will 
1 today reach out for greater 
attainment and prove to be 
ens and le iders 


orld 


im our evet 


Judy’s Treasure Map 
Continued from page 15) 
And I bet their 


shed possessions, ” Judy said, sO 
d them when the soldiers came 


these were most 


the way the grownups did their 
erware and jewels Oh, may we 
them, Grandmother? 
nders, keepers! Grandmother 
cey said, laug 


shingly. 
Which do you want, Lee?” Judy 


ed, thinking it was only fair that 


ke 


. 


Le« 


i; ¥ 


cousin should have first choice 

he did most of the work diggin 
hem, but hoping he would not 
the one she wanted 

ud better keep the one of ou 
randmother Judy I'd really 

the other one, though It isn't 


camera fan who has a photo 


1 mean a daguerreotype—al 
hundred years old 
idy sighed with relief Thanks 
And, Charlotte Anne, would 
ke to have the 
asked 
Goody!” 


garden map 
exclaimed Charlotte Anne 
ip like it and 
for children to dig up 
time from now.” 


ng to make a m 


someth ng 


days, open 


Girls never look their best 


FALSE: 
girls can look as lovely on “those days” 


As a teacher you know that 


as any day. 
What's more, 
ing their very best Ae/ps girls 


you know that look- 
“at that 
time of the month.” Gives them more 


poise, more self-confidence. 


y et perhaps some of your students 


have never been told this. For it’s 
astonishing how many youngsters have 
never been given up-to-date informa- 


tion and advice about menstruation, 


As their teacher you can help these 


girls- 
giving each one a copy of the doctor- 


and ail girls in your classes— by 


approved Modess booklet, “Growing 
Up and Liking It.” 


Friendly, easy-to-read, and delight- 
fully illustrated, this helpful booklet 
“tells all” 


pages are packed with sound, sensible 


about menstruation. Its 29 


n “those days“ 


advice, “do's” and don’t’s,” and hints 


on health, poise and good grooming. 


“Growing Up and Liking It” also 
explains why comfort, protection and 
proper size are so important in a sani- 
tary napkin (So-soft, so-safe Modess 
comes in 3 sizes—ready<erapped in a 
hape box. Comfortable, 
adjustable Modess sanitary belts come 


new, discreet 


in pin of pinless styles ) 


You may have as many free copies 


of this booklet as you wish, Just mail 


coupon below. 


New, free classroom aid 

Are you planning classroom discussions 
of menstruation? Then you'll welcome 
the new Modess Educational Portfolio, 
It contains a teaching guide, large ane 
atomical chart, two booklets on men- 
struation and cards for reordering more 
free material, Check coupon below. 


FREE BOOKLET FOR EACH STUDENT! Send Today! 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 5164-9, Milltown, N. J, 


Please send me (in plain wrapper) 
“Growing Up and Liking It,” 
Portfolio for teachers. (Offer good only in 


Address __ 


City 


State 


copies of 
Educational 


U.S.A.) 
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The 


national news and world-shaking events rightly calls 

for< >mplete, accurate, unbiased reportage Fall is the easiest and most natural time for placing magazine orders 
And that means NEWSWEEK, The Magazine of News in the school field. That’s why THE INSTRUCTOR has established 
Signific this service—to offer teachers the magazines that will meet all their 
With © gresen seead 0: © nefeble news semen needs on the best possible price and service basis. You will find 
NEWSWEEK SE a aaa ey ee a easy to send us ONE ORDER for ALL your magazines. Credit 
Leading educator librarians ond hool officials will gladly be extended 


sider NEWSWEEK a “MUST” f 


+ Important News and its Significance 


* Accurate Appraisals and Forecasts Special isteitemie! AMERICAN CHILDHOOD om $7.00 JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY (9 no 
— 7? “ | THE INSTRUCTOR, ca. | yr JUNIOR ARTS G ACTIVITIES (1 
+ Authoritative Opinions | Heltleetio) ¢- Jr. Arts G Activit “T- nos 7 
r AMERICAN GIRL 4.00 THE INSTRUCTOR, ca yr 
Sar he he P es P fo sele ME Ml eldetaletet: After Oct ) y American Childhood, ea. } yr 
y ’ f w e AMERICAN HOME 4.0 Children’s Activities, ca. } yr 
10 busine » _ $4.50 AR AMERICAN MAGAZINE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL . 
l } 3 1Y ame 3 years — 3 years 
10 sf rt there oe Ss RF Q FE j ATHLETIC JOURNAL } nos 3.00 Sam 9 months 
E SOURCE OF NEWS ATLANTIC MONTHLY This special offer is for Students 
NEWSWEEK BETTER HOMES G GARDENS Schools, Libraries, and Teachers 
Sam 3 years only, U. S. and Canada 
BOYS’ LIFE 5.00 LIFE 11.0 
a —_——— $$ $_$____ CHANGING TIMES—The Kiplinger To Cleraymen G Educators, | yr 
Magazin > aes 0.00 LOOK (26 n 6.0 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (9 no 8.0¢ MADEMOISELLE 





CH Ay a 1921 30th ANNIVERSARY YEAR 1951 CHILDREN’S PLAY MATE 3.75 
y SS CHRISTIAN HERALD 0 yd Clergy (10 nos 





for RELIABLE News... + MAGAZIN ES 


for Every Need - - Order Now! 








full understanding of today $s puzzling pottern of 











Prices apply only in the United States Prices savings may be achieved by ordering for a period 
Canada nd foreign countnes will be of more than one year Two-year prices are 


SUBSCRIBE NOW quoted on request im many cases substantial — quoted in the right-hand column 













THE INSTRUCTOR ; yr 
75 To Libraries, Schools, Educator 


/ CHILD LIFE 5.00 McCALL’S MAGAZINE 4.06 
me chers—! year NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
LIFE CHI once ACTIVITIES (10 nos 7 To Libraries and Schools 

NATURE MAGAZINE (10 nos 





. COLLIER’S NEWSWEEK—Magazine of News 
blica p ' ty ' Sam 3 vear Significance 
CHILD LIFE the h f whol ‘ : COSMOPOLITAN 5.5 Sar 2 years, new 

‘ ed Sam 3 years 


Good Housekceping ca 





NATIONAL WEEKLY 8.00 









2 
Same—2 years, renewal 
Special rate to Clergy, Educators 




























1 . year and Libraries 8 06 
j ’ , COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (The sale of OMNIBOOK 70 
. . Country Gentieman subscriptions is OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS 3 Ox 
Widel ntended to be "fined to thos PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 4.06 
dely used for teaching in both homes and schools persons having a bona fide interest INSTRUCTOR 
, , e , n agricultur PATHFINDER (26 issues 4.00 
Year Years ) : Vears 36 #..., i comes Same—3 years (78 ya s 
- R CURRENT HISTORY 9.0 ee 8 nos 70 
5 2 EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE POPULAR MECHANICS y 
Special Rate to Teachers, Schools, Libraries $2.50 ees 275 POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 5 
ome years PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS (1 
LT ELEMENTARY ENGLISH (8 nos nos 3.00 
— — CLEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION (7 nos 75 
QUICK—News Weekly for Busy Read 
; ESQUIRE. 10.00 ers 7.0 
Teachers Use > Children Choose ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE 60 READER'S DIGEST 
FIELD AND STREAM 5.00 Same—2 years or two |} yr. subs 
nos 6.00 ord-red by the same person 


FORECAST | Food 6 

E FORTUNE—Magazine of Management REDBCOK 400 
New Subs 19.00 SAFETY EDUCATION (9 nos 

5.00 SATURDAY EVENING POST 10.0 


Renewals only 
GIRLS AND BOYS Same— 3 years 
Same—School Offer (35 weeks 










: - School Year N 
‘ Semeste S Ne This special offer is for Students 
P \ — . Os : Minimum ubscription rder—3 Schools, Libraries, and Teachers 
AN y f ‘ y ‘ ‘ ‘ ne address only and Canada 
5000. HOUSEKEEPING 5.50 SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERA 
. ‘ Sci e expe ent Cosmopolitan ea yr TURE 
i P P HARPER'S MAGAZINE 8.0 SCHOLASTIC COACH (10 Nos 3.25 
HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
an nos 9 SCHOOL MUSICIAN (10 nos 350 
, HOLIDAY 80 SC'ENCE DIGEST 5 0 
9 oO 





SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Teachers’ Edition (32 nos 





Same 9 month 
This special ffer for Students 
Schools, Libraries and Teacher 





























































| year $3.00 2 years $5.50 3 years $7.50 5 
only, U.S. and Canada Students’ Edition (32 nos 
-——- HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (12 nos 7.50 STORY PARADE (For Boys and Girls 
—— 2 IDEALS ‘Paper Cover 6 12.00 10 nos 5.50 
THE INSTRUCTOR nos 7.00 TIME— Weekly Newsmaaazine 
American Childhood, ea. | yr New and renewal subs 05 
hildren’s Activities, ea. ) yr To Educators, Clergym« 
PUBLISHED BY THE GiRt scours—ron EY cins Ds eee Gee oe eon TODAY'S HEALTH se 
H — for Children, ca TRAVEL 
a UNCLE RAY’S MAGAZINE (10 nos 4.50 
o Je. Rots & Activities, ea. 1 ye US. NEWS-WORLD REPORT 8.00 
~o* JACK G JILL 4.00 WEE WISDOM ‘For Bovs and Girls 35 
1 Same—9 months WHAT'S NEW IN HOME ECONOM 
’ This special off>r is for Student ICS (10 nos 60 
. ° ° Schools, Libraries, and Teachers WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
. " ynty, U. S. and Canada YOUNG AMERICA 
amee + ® with ° 
" 3 a gece 
e n of teache ' . 
' THE INSTRUCTOR SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, Dansville, N. Y.: 
Eoch month's issue med with the he ’ rT 
tui * “ome, © sre » eve - : N aa ° Ma ™ 
n ' e - ~ : 
. A en e > ‘ ; Enter my sut ption new enewal to THE INSTRUCTOR starting with 
' 
4 ar ys Ssues year NLY $2 8 the ve = 
EFF EARS $4 YEAR $ H This order totals $ 
| 
iy _ nt a. : One Year $4 Two Years $7 Thiele an einen oiled eee 
’ 
:[eae 3 Send me als the magazines sted Check postdated Oct. 5, 1951, or 30 
& below 2 from t f order c 
GOOD BOYS’ READING BEGINS WITH BOYS’ LIFE : days date of order enclosed 
; Bill me | will pay Oct. 5, 1951, of 
America’s finest magazine tor all hove. H 30 days from date of order H 
: : 
" H H ’ 
" ' ' 
’. J 
+ ’ . 
' . 
H t ' ’ 
. ’ 
s NAME ’ 
' LJ 
t St. or R.D : 
§ St. or R.D. 
nOYS LIFE RELONGS ON YOUR READING EIST FOR iL BOYS ’ ' 
Post Office : 
12 issues $3.00 24 issues $5.00 36 issues $6.00 * and Zone State 3 
(ft yr.) (2 yrs.) (3 yrs.) s M9-51 § 
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A Jinx on the Jenks Place 

whe YOU GET 3 IMPORTANT AIDS 
the ¢ np . ABSOLUTELY FREE WITH 
= The boy driv= trict here and kewp, your soil om the | YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 


te ae Se Janior Pits and Activities 











} ' — The Magazine of 
1 S Geena: “en teva : ee ARTS and CRAFTS Projects 
| it! | | and 


a Pring Fe | a “MAKE and DO” Activities 


\ Ss ects | te Makes Teaching Fun 
se ~ a p and talk, | Xe Gives Improved Results 












































R | ‘ 
red x Cuts Your Planning Time 
4] 
\ I 
i] ter | 
" This is the sparkling new educa 
4 tiona magazine that shows you 
— 
Ow tc Gramatize ana ncrease 
- > o ° ia the effectiveness t your teaching 
Teachers of Primary Grades I to V: program by encouraging your stu- FREE 
- : ‘ - dents to mploy their creative A booklet on how to ob- 
... there is daily help and inspiration for you in eo ee oe ij ‘ og ; 
” talents. Uver ZU ? page p ! tain tree ana nexpensive 
ects and ustrations in every is classroom aids 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD sue. Fascinating plans and pro- 
grams for primary grades to | 
ynth!y irce book of new Art Work, Number Work, Draw waar Sigh. This is: your encom, FREE 
convenient wa to orrelate arts 
tories (in¢ ies fa 1 Mrs. Goose” adventures), Poems, “ ~~ ve id 
Dantes = Natu a Child P . and crafts into a urriculum that Special f t m solving i} 
os ers, , - . atul ; 7 ries, UG sycnology s fascinating and result-produc- consultation service for your 
all rreiated to the standard Curricuium, 
~~ ng particular needs | 
$4.00 a year... $7.00 for two years. 
- YOU WON'T WANT TO MISS 
A long-time favorite ...and a new FEATURES LIKE THESE FREE 
. ‘ / 
with teachers ... ‘Teacher's Pet’! i onl ee utes © tks A folder on how to adapt 
ercraft @ Papercraft @ Finger JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVI 
Teachers rely on PARENTS THE CHILDREN’S DIGEST c r 
painting @ Design and pattern TIES to meet your needs. 


MAGAZINE for up to-date 


information on child psychology, 


nique, new 132-page colorfully 


XG) ustrated digest of the best projects @ Projects for every 


discipline, training, children’s f} current and classic literoture holiday @ Stories, plays, poems 





ae ideal for story hour, recre and songs @ Use of audiovisual 
ctional, remedial and English aids @ Nature studies @ Social 
classes—kindergorten ond 


books, movie guide and 


BARGAIN 
OFFER 
A special offer brings 


you EDUCATIONAL 
MUSIC MAGAZINE 


nthe eae NIOR ARTS and ACTIVIT 
Combination Rate—! ‘yr. PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, 1 yr. THE CHILDREN’S DIGEST $5 JUNIO ™ VITIES law bump > Gane 


= 10 BIG ISSUES cout eunvtal fr ean- 


programs for PTA meetings 


studies. 
lower elementary grades 


lyr.$3  2yrs.$4 3 yrs. $5 















































sic educators as well 
¢ oe j 7 ¢ 4 s riicies 0 # 
There’s Neber Any Question About . . . . . . ONE FULL YEAR co ertiston covering 
NATURE MAGAZINE ~— 
REGULAR PRICE 
——- It i ' tk Only $4.00 l year $1.50 3 years $4.00 
. : ‘ e ' found 
rt i = ere with intormation the whole world of SPECIAL PRICE with 
Be eA 8 9G a me eT Te Subscribe JUNIOR ARTS and ACTIVITIES 
way Wee | ‘ l year $1.00 3 years $2.50 
. ‘ A magazine for the SCHOOL, HOME AND LIBRARY 
erngeop . . JUST MAIL THIS COUPON 
A 
he E -_ ee a ee ce oe ee ee ee ee ee oe anna O ERNE 
teachers of get t | JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES | 
Regularly $4.00 a year To Teachers, Schools, Libraries, etc. $3.25 | 514 N. Dearborn Pkwy., Chicago 10, Ill. | 
| [) | enclose $4.00. Send me JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES one full year, 10 big is | 
| sues, beginning with your great September number. Include your FREE Consul | 
| tation Service and 2 FREE folders | 
(0 Send me EDUCATIONAL MUSIC ONLY | year $1.50 3 years $4.00. | 
[1 Send me both EDUCATIONAL MUSIC and JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES for | | 
year. Include 2 FREE folders and Consultation Service. | enclose $5.00 ] 
For classroom use, JACK and JILL is invaluable—for enjoyment at home. ’ | 
unsurpassed. Yes, children 3 to 10 love its gomes, stories, puzzies, pictures, N l 
cut-outs, things to do ame ] 
1 Yr. $2.50 « 2 Yrs. $4 © 3 Yrs. $6 
One 1-Yr. gift $2.50 « Two 1-Yr. gifts $4 
65 ge fech odd’ $2 the Address eccece | 
Schoo! prices for teachers and students only | 
Each 9-month subscription $1.75 City Zone Srate | 
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atalog describing the Flo-Master FOUNTNBRUSH., | ) 


{ the Flo 
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eee ee 


STATE FINANCE CO., Dept 


ature , THE REAL 
"READ-1 1GETHER POEMS See ad 
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Zone State 
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grade school teachers 
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ROW, PETERSON AND CO 


THE INSTRUCTOR 9-51 242 
PEOPLE SERIES THE 
n Page 43 
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N Pup 


State 


City cosadsacosecsseessesseessensaeseoeseeseonsseeseessees 
INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO 


Per 


THE INSTRUCTOR 9-51 3g 
The Story of Menstruation copies of 
ally You ne Menstrual Physiology chart 
Position 
ne State 


rt) tt. tt ttt tt tt tt tt tt tt tt 
THE UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIATION 


teachin 


THE INSTRUCTOR 9-5! @ 


BEET SUGAR 


3 unit on 


State 
See eee ee eee eee eee eee 
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mplete information your Borro 
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HPasedssossoeseosseossossoesseesousesesosseeseeeeseessses 
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anda panes 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 9-51 272 


tied carbonated beverages 


State 


99800880580 0S00080080000808800000000800008800888008GRSSR08 
CORPORATION 
FREE Rayon Teaching Ur 
ence Kit 


THE INSTRUCTOR 9-51 22 


t TA) Grades 1-3 Kit TB) Grades 4-8 
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LETCHER VISUAL AIDS 


THE INSTRUCTOR 9-51 378 
hure describing the new Letcher Visual Aids in 
Grade 
Sch 
Zone State 


THE INSTRUCTOR 9-51 238) 


| 


ustrated booklet on Playsk Building Blocks 
Grade 
N Pupils 
Zone State 


f your b 


peges 


110, 192, 130, 132 


PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU, Educ 


Dept THE INSTRUCTOR 9-51 299 
ak, OFFEE - THE STORY OF A GOOD NEIGH 
P tion 

Zone tate 
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BOULEVARD ART Sept 3a-x0 Shiccas Sot: 


Citizenship in the 
Atomic Age 
Continued from page 11 


Presenting a choral reading of 


The American's Creed 
B. Social stud 
What democracy means in the 
world in the atomic era. 
What iuzenship means to chil- 
dret school and to adults. 
Hlow atomic energy is being studied 
n fields of research 
How radioactive atoms may be 
d I ndustry wriculture, and 
edicine 
The mportance of concentrating 
m the dangers of atomic energy 
mit rather on preventing wat ind con- 
rollis itomic energy 
I} organization and functioning 
f tl Lnited Nations 
C. Scien The explanation of the 
ir tl rv, the structure of the 
iton rue uw oenergy, chain reaction 
dioactivity, tagged atoms, forms of 
€ the ! nt the itomic tur 
nad the oft at energy 
the fur 
D.H 
Rea t D critus was 
s of the atom in 400 Bx 
Inf t son f the sci- 
tist wl ! t ntril d to re 
rch t | pment cf atomic 
energy 
I frithr 
New ippre ition of investments in 
nt research 
Understanding of the mportance 
f he tics in scientific study 
‘ 


CULMINATION 
1. A written ref 


Standards for 


i written report were 


issed in class 
Each pupil had material to study 
orgal ng an outline, and prac- 
e work reart ng items in out- 
¢ torm 
A m m the value of outlining 
ind the steps in creating an outline 
is shown Building an Outline, a 
Coronet Filn s suitable It may be 
lable throug! r film rental 
ary 
After each child had had an indi 
dual conference with the teacher 
ut his itline, he wrote a pencil 
raft of his report 
Agar pupil-teacher onterences 
were held to give an opportunity for 
orrecting sp fic weaknesses in sen- 
tence structure, paragraphing, and the 
omp ling of the b bliography Then 
permission was given to write the final 
report in ink 
6. Several pupils designed notebook 
overs and included both their origin 
il and completed notes, a report of the 
ommittee on which they worked, the 
itline, the pencil draft, the graded 
vritten report, and llustrative mate 
il they had collected, 
B. A quiz f m 
We were to have isitors during 
American Education Week, and_ the 
lass asked whether we could devote 
ur class time to the subject of atomik 
energy, because many of their parents 
id shown so much interest in the 
yne reports of their class study It 
was voted to have a contest between a 
team of boys and a team of girls, to 


be carried out as a quiz program 


c lass 


submitted by the 
program 
( ntinued on page 


Questions were 
prior to the 
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Show exquisite new 
( hristmas Cards to friends thers 


Win luxe riow 


ame-Imprinted Christmas Cards, 

te money -m. aking line 

Imprinted Stationery, 

‘oval, Imprint 

reded. Write now 
nm St 








igious Cards, Wraps, 











Write for Your 


FREE 


Miniature 


KLING-TITE 
|  EASEL 


It will show you how the new 
KINDERGRAPH KIT 
operates to develop 

READINESS 

in 
READING 
NATURE STUDY 
NUMBERS 
TRANSPORTATION 
FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS 
LIKENESS & DIFFERENCE 
RHYMES & SOUNDS 
FORMS & SHAPES 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


This miniature KLING-TITE EASEL 
| will be sent to every Kindergarten or 
First Grade Teacher who asks for one. 
Send a postcard today for your gift. 


DEPT. | 


| FOLLETT 
| PUBLISHING CO. 


1257 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


The live curriculum materials you need to sup- 
plement and vitalize textbook teaching are listed, 
classified, and indexed in the 
New 1951 Elementary Teachers Guide To 
ree Curriculum Materials 
Authoritative, comprehensive and easy - to - use. 
Available for $4.50 on 30 day approval 


Educators Progress Service, Dept. inst., Randolph, Wis. 



























$1.25, friends buy fast. This extra 
money you earn can quickly 
mount to $60.00, $100.00 and more! 
















~~ UpTo 100% Quick Cash Profit 

21-Card Delaxe Christmas Assort- 

50 Cards . 25 ent of exquisitely designed folders, 
with Nome 425 & stand-out seller at $1. You make up 
to de on every box! Other fast-selling 

, Assortments for Christmas and year 

FREE SAMPLES ‘round ase help boost your earnings! 
SEND FOR SAMPLES NOW! 

| Get Name-Imprinted Christmas Card 
samples FREE and Assortments on 


approval. Also details of sersationa! 
$2,500.00 Cash Prize Contest. Act now! 


MAIL COUPON FOR SAMPLES 


' ARTISTIC CARD co. 1 Inc. 
| 380 Way STREET, ELMIRA, NEW 

| Rush FREE Imp’ 

| proval. Include {2,5 


aa 






rint Samples ey Assortments on ap- 
400 Prize Contest Entry Blank, details. 

























































































Continued 

P ibly trom a rivulet, such as 
you can see starting over ther n 
your garden Bill said. “Nothing was 
Gone to stop mu, and every time it 
ra i, more soil was washed away 

Come over here, and look at our 
cor Ralph said xiously 

Mr. Rawlins still takes pride in his 
Straight row I Bill observed 
ru He hard-working i 
! dy can t him that he's 
wasti el vv ind ! the bes 
part ‘ \ t it—by 
plantir ! ld hil Tha 

s the vash away very 
ca \ r vourself 
th e dirt " { mw pla 
ttl ' ; ; 

Is that why tl ws of corn and 
he ted irly row 
Roser ked excitedly 

I i That's illed | 

Th rows wind 
sid n the level 

\ l saves power and 

| ry nd besicdk 
tl ! { n t dams, and help 
to keep the 1 stur vhich the plants 
need { flov . All the peo 
| round here wl planted on the 
contour hav wd corn this year 

Wi Mc*her about this 

1 Ralpl Will vou come with u 
B 

Mother teme iwerly B 

if explana I nd | t t 
excited u t But t 
do she asked at last 

Bill had an answer ready Let 
Ralph and Rosemary join the 4-H 
Club, which will teach them a good 
deal about farming, and will help 


some m 
Hardy can 
the Soil Conservation 


} 
ney mseives 


for the 


my father 


them eart 
And Mrs. 


you about 


1] 
tell 


Dis 


A Jinx on the Jenks Place* 


/ 


trict here 


Its made up of people 
} 
th 


\ Zw community who are in- 
terested in saving their soil. They 
‘ t leader—my dad happens to be 
the leader now—and work with the 
United States Department of Agricul 
ture’s Sc Conservation Service The 
Service will send out all sorts of ex 
perts men, agronomists ngineers 

k over vour land and find out 
needs They ll make a may 

I x the various types of soil and 
} ane f erosion Then a farm 
| “ be mack vou, telling vou 

is your ind sugyvestin 

t rops to be grown year by 

the right way to cultivate them 

ind the k 1 of fertilizer to use for 


Its too bad 
re said 


we have wasted s 


| I Mrs. Hardy Wi 
1 ive saved ourselves a lot of 
‘ had let Rosemary find 
what our ‘jinx’ was But next 
sp we ll start out right.” 

And that is exactly what they did 
Rosemary tagged after the Soil Con 
serTy t ai pet ple inashamedly asking 

estions Ralpl made plans to do 
more of the farm work himself, and 
Mother talked to Mr. Rawlins, per- 

baw him to try the new ways on 
nd at least 

Now, if you happen to drive along 

‘ f tl country roads in Green 
County and inquire for the old Jenk 
| you will be directed to a neat 
f house, with big barns, and land 
carefully plowed on the contour if 
vou driv n, the first person to greet 
you may be Rosemary, but she won't 
have many questions to ask: she'll be 


oo busy telling 
they've 


you about the things 
been doing to the farm, and 
they've the fairs. 


won at 














Ni é Wi for teachers 


of the kindergarten 


and lower grades— 


FLO-MASTER 


-the fountain pen with 
the felt nib 


WRITES FINE OR 
B-R-O-A-D LINES 


You will be delighted with the 
amazing, new Flo-master 
FOuUNTNBRUSH. Lettering signs 
and drawing illustrations now 
becomes a simple operation. 
Broad lines or thin lines— 
heavy or light—with the flow 
of ink accurately controlled 
by the pressure of your finger. 
Assorted felt nibs for lines 
varying in thickness from 1/32 
inch to one inch. Fio-master 
inks, in eight colors, are 
instant-drying, waterproof. 
Here are just a few things you 
can make with your 
Flo-master: 


e clothes hook name cards 

e wall displays of nursery 
rhymes and illustrations 

@ product identification cards 


(piano, chair, etc.) 









@ reading and 
pronunciation 
cards 


e wall charts of 
pupils’ accomplishments 
(list of books read, attendance, etc.) 

e seasonal posters (Easter, Christmas, etc.) 


The Flo-master is also ideal for use in 
art and vocational training for making 
sketches, maps, charts, etc. 

Flo-master is available at stationers or 
school supply houses. Write for descriptive 
catalog to: 


CUSHMAN & DENISON Mfg. Co. 


153 West 23rd St., New York 11, N.Y. 









Drawn with a 
FLO-MASTER 


Dept. “IN” 














| THE BULLETIN BOARD PRIMARY CARD UNIT consists of 
85 heavy manila card strips. printed in large, bold type; 
The cards cover 
Statistical. Social Science, Natural Science. Cards to build dif- 
thought units are selected by teacher and pupils 
invaluable aid to primary reading, language and social science 
and to lead children into the field of natural science. 


are attractively 


ferent 


Save 


ising 















KING TEACHING AIDS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


of 
unit 


hours 
this 


work in 


illustrated 


preparing 
Low priced at $3.00, postpaid. 


with 10 pockets fo 


See Special 


the middle. I 
the 


board 


as 
(inel 
cards 
or to mount 








WORD-PICTURE CARDS 


54 heavy, 
square ) 
companying 


reading. 


teaching rea 
arithm 


ics 


FIVE YERAI 


class 


described 


GUARANTEED 


THE BULLETIN BOARD and ACME CARD CHART 
Primary Card File—only $3.00 


r 


mounting, only $4.00 


Combina- 


tion Offer Below! 


THE ACME CARD 
CHART is the most du 
rably constructed card 
holder on the market 
Has 10 pockets, folds ir 


deal for use 
bulletir 
uding the 
above) 
cards for 
ling, phor 
etic, et 
FOR 


ts Price 


$4.00, postpaid 





Special 


BULLETIN 
UNIT Offer 
Set (boxed) 


many 
3 classifications 


An 


Teachers! 
ecards by 





bulletin board 


Combination 
That Saves You Money! 


to left and Acme Card 
Chart for mounting the 
card «trips (see above). 


Only $6.50 


BOARD 
—~Full Card 
described 








FER - WILL OBJECT KIT 
The 1951 King Product for Reading Readi- 


ness, Word Recognition Drill, Pho 


nic Drill 


24 miniature toys and other objects (mostly plastic 


fitted into 3-inch cubicles in 


ered case; two sets of master and cut-up 


a durable, keratol-cov 


cards with 


accurate, attractive illustrations in four colors of 
each item, with accompanying words in bold manu- 
script printing; Word List and Directions for Use 


cards complete the set. 
us at nominal cost 


All objects 
List Price, $8.50. 


replaceable fror 


Net Postpaid, only $7.50 on coupon below. 


durable, bristol board cards 


with pictures in four attractive colo 


words in clear. bold type 


(each 7 


Especially 
able for word and sound drill and all phases of primary 
All initial and final sounds are included. 


in Full Color! 


inche 
rs and ac- 


valu- 


Complete Set, $4.50, Net Postpaid, $4.05 


on coupon below. 











PHONIC L 


The New baw anenes 





INGO 


THE BROWNIE READOGRAPH 











PHONIC LINGO 


Set No. |, for Grades 1-2, $1.50 
Set No. 2, for Grades 3-6, $1.75 


Each Set takes care of 36 pupils 


ing cards, cut-up cards, mastery card and 
lirections Thousands of teachers are using Net Postpaid, $3.50 
PHONIC LINGO with enthusiastic results 

Use This Coupon NOW—To Order All Teaching Aids Shown Above. 


includes play 





UNIT. Complete, $3. 


50. 


























that fully explains the ve 
Read-O-Graf Way of 
and developing phonics. 


ful 





| Relets| “e 
¥ Ge af . fd 
Pro Sp 10) tan) a 
avies.ji.. jo) jue 
+ (Pp AoW 
aS ‘g v 
b> ,: 
rjCe aes & Large 3% 
< by 25 inch 
, le Ble Wall Chart and 
five large, durable 
i :> ° ¥ 
her j ya trownie Vowel Cards, 
r both in full colors, sheet 
— of vowel gummed stickers for 
re 25 pupils and a 24-page manual 


ry success 
presenting 








N 
bx 


Natur 





h 





THE KING COMPANY, 


“tts 


Publishers, 4609 N. Clark St., 


rw 


ie 


C.0.D. order 


hicago 40, Ill. 


with ng that » 


r n only accepted at these special net price 
I Board Unit Special Combination Offer 6.50 
I eth i Card Set $3.00 Aci Card Chart too 
Fer Wi Object Kit plete 750 
Word-Pieture Card Set 4 car sO 
I ‘ Read-O-Graf Uni myplete 5 
I ic Ling Set N 1, $1.50 S - i 


for Primary Grades 


if tt rder amount 
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HAYES SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO 338 
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4 State 
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THE INSTRU ye 9.5) 357 


eee eee ee sen eee an aseeeaaae 
JOHN C. WINSTON CO 


wh 
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FRANK H. FLEER CORPORATION 


GB 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


3 


eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eeeeseeaessssess 
THE INSTRU R 9-5) 289 
SERIE 


Tee 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Educational Dept 


THE McKEE ANGUAGE 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS THE INSTR R 9-5!) 67 
‘ Qa c T 3e trated 

n 3 n ve abie 


Ai 


Se elebahebeiaie 
RCA VICTOR EDUCATIONAL SERVICES ‘ TRUCTOR 9-51 163 


Q rd 


hs 


tate 
wm ewww w ewww ween ween en ee ene eeenesessenesesssess= 
KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Services THE INSTRU 
F , Karly Bird Breaktost Gome with rf P 


3 team, and sea 


Economics 


‘ See Page 123 
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& Grade 
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wm ewww wen wenn nn een nnn seen eeeneeseeseeassssseasacaaa= 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc THE INSTRUCTOR 9-5! 9 
fast RADE 2 3. Grades taught 


Educational Director 
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State 
ee ececnenncenccnncnccecensesecsnsnsssosesonssenesccscces 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc THE INS 


8 af hing tf GRADES 4 6. Grades tau 


Educational! Director 
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State 
City  caccawencecsndscndscesccnscessoescescousssesceesees 
McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING CO THE INSTRUCTOR 9-5! 108 
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BE A READER 
OF THE LEADER 


Join the growing ranks. A penny 
postal card to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
N.Y., will enter your sub- 
Pay October 1. 


FOR SELLING ONLY 50 BOXES 
CHRISTMAS CARDS To your 
trends and fellow-workers, 21 for 
$1 and 50 for $1.25 with name on 
Other money Selling 
Plan and approval 
nothing to try 


JEWEL CARD CO 
366 PLANE STREET 
DEPT 11 NEWARK, N. J 


makers 
samples on 
Costs 


Dansville, 
IMPRINT 


SAMPLES » scription. 
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Citizenship in the 
Atomic Age 


from 


nted 


PENCIL SHARPENER 


Backed by a Full 
YEAR’S GUARANTEE 


LET MR. SPEEDCUTTER 


TELL THE BOSTON STORY 
EVALUATION 1. Produced 36,890 points. 
If reater prot (Tinius Olsen Test 31517) 





2. This screw-on type han- 
die has been a good 
feature on all Boston 
models for years. 


4 3. This Boston KS is won 
derful. it sharpens 8 
sizes of pencils. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Also manufacturers of 


BOSTON 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Speedball Pens 


and Products 
Hunt 
Pens 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOG 














CREATIVE EXPRESSION 
IN LANGUAGE ARTS 


= Band 
SEE- 
I QUEES 


12 colorful plaques, 
nteresting detail! 12 se 
events of a children’s story. The 12 
EES ore scrambled and then children place 
® proper sequence so pictures tel! on 
A challenge to problem solving abili 
Perfect for pre-reading and reading beginner 
Select from 10 different stories: 1—Goots 
—Three Pios, 3 — Goldilocks, 4— Ginger 
5—Going to School, 6—Trip to the Zoo, 
ory of Milk, 82—Grocery Shopping, 9—Building 
10—Jack and Beanstalk 


Judy AIDS 


CURRICULUM PLAY MATERIALS 


for BETTER TEACHING 


| Judy STORY 


t's fun! 
eoch 3° squore, tell in 
quences or 
SEE-QU 
ach plaque 


tire story 


TOYS 


People and animals and al! 
the props found in 
known nursery stories 


too 


mic En “ 
Dodd Mead aie ae - 


y silk screened 


presdwood 

n non-toxic colors. 10 dif 
t sets with number of ranging from 7 
3—Gingerbreod 
6—Block 
Helpers, 9— 


pieces 
Chicken Litt'e, 2—Family 
# 5—Wiid 
-Three Pig. 


Boy, 4—Goots Gry 
Sombo, 7 8—Community 
Three Bears, 10—Domestic Animols 


Animals, 





SEND NOW FOR FREE CATALOG 
THE JUDY COMPANY, 310 N. Second St. & 


GET $35 2% 
EASY — QUICK! *:"" 


MAKE 


Minneapolis |, Minn 


Please rush FREE cotalog ond al! details. 








BIG PROFIT ON EACH GOK 
' They se “ NO] FREE FOLDERS Nome 
DAY ENCT NAME. 


ELLIOTT GREETING CARO co 
220 RIDGE ST ¥R.A. OHIO 


NERY ‘ t 
ms AS VAL. loMRISTMAS CARDS 
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To facilitate the class- 
room use of its new Expe- 
rience Reading Readiness 
Charts, the John C. Winston 
Co, 1006-1020 Arch 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., 
prepared a Visograph and 
Crayoff combination,  At- 
tractive reading charts are 
slipped under a transparent 


Time-telling becomes easy for both 
teacher and pupil with the Judy Mech- 
anized Clock. The hour hand moves in 
correct ratio with the minute hand. The 
face is 14 inches high and colorfully 
screened. Order from the Judy Co., 
310 N. Second St.. Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


x 


The North Central Sales and Supply 
Co., P.O. Box 322, Madison 1, Wis. has 
a type of arithmetic drill game called 
“Gingo.” All four arithmetical functions 
are involved and the game may be used 
in class or as entertainment for 4 rainy- 
day recess. Developed by an elementary 
teacher, “Gingo” is recommended for 
grades three through five, and the num- 
ber of participants is unlimited. It may 
be purchased on approval. 


sheet, that is marked with 
Crayoff colors, and later 
wiped clean with a flannel 
eloth. The manufacturer 
also states that Crayoff may 
be removed from other 


materials such as wallpaper, 


since the color has a soap 
base. Other teaching aids 
are available upon inquiry. 


The Master Toy Co. 40 Mulberry St., 
Middletown, N.Y., is making a study of 
the educational aspects of children’s 
toys and they are soliciting your help 
on a sharing basis. Free toys will be 
distributed to a limited number of 
teachers to be kept permanently if, in 
turn, their use is observed and a form 
completed. If you are interested in par- 
licipating in this project, write to the 


address given above. 
“ 


A safe and durable wag 
on for nursery and kinder 
garten classes is the re 
volving Wagon-.o-Round 
Two feet in diameter, the 
box is mounted on a steel 
undercarriage with nine 
wheels vay colors dee- 
orate the baked enamel fin- 
ish. The rate of turning is 


“ 


Rex O-AGraph, Inc., announces an addition to their 
line ef direct-process duplicators: a motor-driven 
model with foot-pedal control that can be operated 


sitting down. 


The roller-moistening unit, adjustable 


receiving trays, and new fluid-saver device are a few 


unusual 


features. Where to buy—through your 


local school-supply house, or 7840 W. Hicks St., 
Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


Too recent for any history book to 
cover, the story of the Electronic Age 
is told through the experiences of the 
Radio Corporation of America. This 
booklet, tracing radio and televison 
progress since 1922, may be obtained 
free of charge from the Educational 
Services Division, RCA Victor, Cam- 


den, NJ. 
x 


controlled since the wagon 
is pulled by hand. To use 
it as an ordinary wagon, 
merely adjust a contact 
button. The upkeep is 
simple since there are no 
gears to get out of order. 
It may be purchased from 
Richans, Inc. Box 682, 
Inglewood, Calif. 


x 


Cultivate a valuable lifelong hobby 
with your upper-grade children by the 
purchasing of an Auto-Chess set for 
your classroom. The prepared cards 
and simply-worded instructions increase 
the ease and rapidity of comprehension 
and will make it easy fer both you and 
the children to learn this fascinating 
game. Mail inquiries or orders for set 
to Milton Bradley Co. Springfield 2, 
Mass 


x 


In answer to your blackboard clean- 
ing problems— accumulated chalk, per- 
spiration marks, and sticky tape res- 
idue—we refer you to Alatol, 225 W. 
Tulpehocken St., Philadelphia. 


Your fall shopping expedition may reveal the presence of 


several new materials on the market. 


“Neolite.” formerly 


used for shoe soles, inner soles, and heels, is one of them. 
This nonplastic material, when made with a leather finish, 
is used in eye-catching luggage and accessories that you will 
enjoy. It does not show wear and is resistant to cracking 
and moisture. Barash Co. Inc., 122 Fifth Ave. New York, 


N.Y., is the manufacturer. 





| How Many Things Beginning With The Sound 


Of “B” Can You Find On The Chart? 


—— One of the 





a 


54 Full-Color 


GROUP EXPERIENCE CHARTS-16" x 20°- 
from WINSTON’S New Reading Readiness Material 


which also includes : 


THE VIS-O-GRAPH—EASEL With Acetate Overlay. 
For displaying GROUP EXPERIENCE CHARTS. 

MY FIRST SCHOOLBOOK—Provides Workbook-type 
INDIVIDUAL EXPERIENCE Material. 


MARY AND BILL (Pre-Primer Pre-Level |.) 
Incorporates in book format the 22 words developed 
from the last 18 charts. 

MY BOOK ABOUT MARY AND BILL 


Accompanies Pre-Primer Pre-Level |. 


NEW TEACHERS MANUAL—"Stand-up Format" 


Contains complete, detailed instructions for Readiness 


material. 


The Basis of This New Program Is PHONICS! 


Phonics Can Be "Discovered" 


Helps Build A Successful Reading Program 
Organizes Physical Aspects of Words 
Narrows Range of Isolated Word Identification 
Increases Sensitivity to Words 
Contributes to Unlocking Word Elements 
Stimulates Desire to Read 








For the Easiest, Surest, and Best Growth in Reading -- 


It's EASY GROWTH IN READING! 








THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1010 Arch Street 


THE INSTRUCTOR, September 1951 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Helpful Teaching Materials 


27-34 of this issue 
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Dear Miss Owen, 

I was very interested to see the draw 
ing by your cartoonist, Mr. Beek, an- 
nouneing the September anniversary 
issue We have a tintype of my great 
sunt. Miss Kate Kichelburger when she 
Wits 4 young teac he r. and the reset 
blanee ms very pronounced kven she 
vlonits it 

Helen Noble. Pennsylvania 

This letter tells a bigger story than 
our readers know. Mis» Eichelburger 
is now ninety-one years old, 
held forth successfully in her 
school for 1 Years. she 
uted to many early issues of 
Instructor. and was famous for 
free ~y with which her pupils won 
first place in counts spelling bees. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen 
On my arrival in a new school T wa- 
introduced to The Instructor. Ws won 
derful. LT like it. Keep The Instructor 
coming. The school board supplies the 
opies. Praises be 
(laurke FE. Brown, Saskatchewan 
Here's a litthe ammunition, teach- 
ers. to show to vour school board. 
But we hardly think you'll need it. 
Just show them a copy—that will do 
the trick. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

We. the undersigned. were proud to 
see the cartoon page in June 1951 of 
The Instructor tell how the Territory of 
Hawaii was established 

But we would like to remind our 
friends on the continent that we wish 
that page could have also told the story 
of how Hawaii beeame the forty-ninth 
state... .. The people of Hawaii are 
proud of their heritage and of the con 
tribution they could make to the United 
Mates 
Tahu, Althea Loise, and 
Baigus. VW ailluku, Hawaii 


Helen 


We believe the day will e« 
the Hawaiians will succeed in 
ing the | lers of our government 
that thes are ready for <tatehood. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen 

As | read the June issue of The 
Instructor, | saw that in September 
there will be a special sixtieth anniver 
sary issue of The Instructor \ long 
line of memories opens up to me. and 
<o L write In 1904. 1 graduated 
from a small country high school, took 


eo vou 


the county and state teachers’ examina- 
a “First Grade 
Teacher's Certificate” and obtai 


thon received 


position as principal of a 3-teacher coun- 
try school, Although T had successfully 
passed the examinations, | really knew 
nothing about teaching, and certainly 
teach! ... older 
teacher friend showed me a copy of 
‘Normal Instructor” of which T then 
became a life-long friend and reader. 
I litenally taught school by rule of this 
nagazine ; 

\fter some years of teaching in the 
lt nited States, | decided to go to Brazil 
as an educational missionary under the 
Methodist Church All) during = the 
thirty-five years of my stay in Brazil, 
as a school administrator, this maga- 
fine was my help, and that of my staff. 
«++ After many years of work in Bra 
4 I am now retired and living in the 
Community House in Ft. Worth, where 
work is carried on among Latin Amer- 


not how to Some 


PPLOLIL LOLS 








ieans living in this city. Here, too 
I find The Instructor giving help to the 
kindergarten teachers and club workers. 
My congratulations to The Instructor 
on its sixty vears of world-wide useful 
ness, and my gratitude to it for the help 
that it has given me and my teachers. 
May there be another sixty, and more, 
sears of continued service to our teach 

ers and children in the schools. 
Mary Sue Brown, Texas 


letter makes us feel very 
happy —and humble too. Thank vou! 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

...- the Instructor is truiy a won 
derful magazine and I'm always happy 
when | appear in your pages... . the 
covers are so beautiful! 1 don't think 
there is another teacher's magazine that 
can begin to compare with it. 

Ruth Everding Libbey, California 


This is one of the many nice let- 
ters that we r ve from our con- 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Do you approve of the school having 
Bingo parties? Our P.T.A. has spon 
sored Bingo parties for several years, 
but | maintain that it teaches the chil 
dren to gamble. 
to teach character education while the 
P.T.A. Bingo’ Td like to 
knew what other readers think. 

Martha Grant. Iinois 


low are we supposed 


spotisors 


Well, girls, what's your answer to 
this one’ Would vou vote ves for 
this, or no? We'll be glad to send 
sour comments on to Miss Grant. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

This summer I met a member of your 
staff attending summer school at Tem- 
ple University in Philadelphia. She was 
such a convincing booster for The 
Instructor that 1 am enclosing $4 for a 
subseription 

Althea Lange, Pennsylvania 

That was r own Rosemary Sahrle. 
Her enthusiasm was all her own, 
however. In fact, we wouldn't per- 
mit her to take an order blank along 
in her pocketbook. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 
Recently | returned to teaching after 
a lapse of eighteen years. I filled in 
at the end of a term, and now in Sep 
tember | have a regular position. [ saw 
The Instructor for the first time in 
many years. It’s a very nice magazine. 
but what has happened to the many 
helpful patterns that used to be in it? 
1 will have to get mv old files down 
from the attic and ['m not sure your 
magazine is worth $4 to me. 
An Old Timer, Delaware 


Well, Old Timer, the magazine has 
changed: but the point is, so 
elementary education. Take 
from us—leave your patterns 
the attic, or better still, sell th 

r. Your supervisor will like 

the ch en will, too, 

and before long, we are sure vou will 
even be on better terms with vourself. 


look at thirty-six identi 
“by thirty-six little 





WHAT'S IN 


A PICTURE? 


Exciting new topics 


for oral reports! 


| goat an approach to oral reports that’s bound to win 
new interest and enthusiasm from your students. 


Hold up this dramatic picture of a wounded matador 
being carried from the bull ring. Tell your class that it is an 
actual photograph taken in Mexico City in 1950. Ask them 
to look at it carefully. Wait till they discover the furtive 
pickpocket. Let them absorb all the details. 


Then ask them to suggest topics for oral reports, re- 
lated to the picture: the sport of bullfighting—recent laws 
regulating the use of bulls . . . traditional Spanish and Mex- 
ican costumes . . . the tactics of pickpockets and how to 


guard against them. 


You can add to their list: other sports such as jai alai... 
the national games of England, Scotland, other countries 

. summary of book or movie on bullfighting . . . sports 
involving animals . . . store detectives and their jobs... 
the reliability of witnesses at crimes . . . climate, geography, 


products, etc., of Spain or Mexico. 


Let students choose their topics, or assign them. See if 


the results aren’t some of the best you’ve ever heard... 
reports based on an actual picture of life as it is lived today 
. .. reports that are an experience not only in research and 
speaking, but in broader thinking and understanding. 


from LIFE, May 1, 1950, by Jenaro Olivares 


This picture is one of a special series, covering all types 
of scenes, being published weekly in LIFE—to suggest to 
LIFE’s readers the variety of images and emotions which 
pictures have the power to evoke. 

If you would like to receive, without charge, a portfolio 
of LIFE-size reprints of this series—plus complete class- 
room suggestions for oral reports, theme-writing, and vo- 
cabulary-building—send in the coupon below. 


Miss Jean Bargos, Educational Service, Room 1-91, 
LIFE, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 


I would like to receive (without cost) LIFE’s “What's in a Picture” 
series with suggestions for classroom use. Please send me reprints 
of pictures which have appeared to date—and future releases at 


regular intervals. 


Name 





School Position 








Address 


City_ 


... to see life... to see the world... to eyewitness great events [| F FE 





Winners in Compton’s Teacher Contest 


“HOW I USE COMPTON’S IN THE CLASSROOM” 


1,000 


GRAND PRIZE 


WON BY 
Mrs. Catherine S. Beecher 
Oneonta, N. Y. 


500 


THIRD PRIZE 


750 
SECOND PRIZE 
WON 


Miss Dorothy 
Great Falls, Mont. 


WON BY 
Mrs. Elsie Coleman 
New Sharon, Iowa 


*250 


FOURTH PRIZE 


WON BY 
Miss Mathalda Deitz 
Gauley Bridge, W. Va. 


50 SETS OF COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA TO THE 5O NEXT BEST 


F. E. Compron & Company wishes to express 
appreciation for the hundreds of splendid letters 
sent in by teachers throughout the United States 
telling specifically how they use Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia in the classroom. These 
letters have been a most revealing experience. 
They prove to us as nothing else could the suc- 
cess of our constant efforts to improve Comp- 
ton’s as a school and library encyclopedia. They 
will help us make Compton's even better 

Every letter points out the unusual qualities 
of Compton's as a source in which needed in- 
formation is easy to find at the time interest is 
at its height. But over and above this, every 
teacher relates other important educational ob- 
jectives carried out with Compton’s—objectives 
which could only be accomplished with an en- 
cyclopedia designed specifically for the use of 
teachers and school children. 

The following excerpts give an idea of the 
hundreds of valuable teaching hints contained 
in these letters: 


“Restless Periods” 
Dinner hours, rainy days, mischievous Johnnies can 
play havoc with a good disposition that a list of 
interesting items to look up in Compton’s can save. 


Help for the Shy Pupil 
It is very difficult for a fifth-grade teacher to give 
her children enough experience in reading large 
numbers that are meaningful to them. I had asked 
my group to see how many real large numbers they 
A shy little girl who 
had never made a single contribution to her class 
walked proudly to the front of the room with a 
Compton's in her hand. Her face was beaming 
when she ope ned the book to the large colored 
picture of the earth and showed it to the group. 
She smilingly said 

How Big Is the World? I Am Going to Tell 
You!” Then she read the ‘figures to the class. They 
were really surprised! They asked several questions 
about the numbers. They were written on the board 
and reread to them 


cou!ld find and bring to class 


They read them again and 
It has been easy for this little girl to make 
contributions to her class every day since then. 


again 


A “Framework” Enriches Unit Study 

Beginning with the early history of the European 
Frontier of the U.S., the Early Explorations, Co- 
lonial Life, Founding of a Nation, the Western 
Movement and Territorial Expansion in Compton's 
(using the maps, graphs, etc.) supplied the frame 
work of a unit of work that I shall never forget 
Never could this have been so full of meaning had 
it not been for the power of Compton's to stimulate 
thought and to enrich the minds with the simplicity 
and clearness of language used. 


WON BY 
Sister M. Andrew, O.S.B., McAlester, Okla. 
Miss Recene Ashton, Pinos Altos, N. M, 
Mrs. Janet B. Baker, Baltimore, Md. 
Mrs. Beulah Bales, Horton, Kan. 
Miss Marion Brader, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mrs. L. A. Brouillette, Wilder, Vt. 
Mr. Harry E. Clarke, Reynoldsville, Pa. 
Miss Rosemary Dickerson, Tilton, N. H. 
Sister M. Emmerentia, Mankato, Minn. 
Mrs. Charlotte Garman, Sauk Rapids, Minn. 
Sister M. Georgeann, R.S.M., Louisville, Ky. 
Miss Gertrude Gill, Hibbing, Minn. 
Miss Beulah Gilmore, Connellsville, Pa. 
Mrs. Eleanor Gleason, Arcadia, Wis. 
Miss Anne O. Gottschalk, Chicago, Il. 
Miss Mildred E. Grayburn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Miss Iris Haskins, Louisville, Ky. 
Miss Leta Hedge, Carthage, Mo. 
Mr. Fred A. Henderson, Wichita, Kan. 
Mr. Fred W. Hershey, E. Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Mrs. Mary E. Holbert, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Miss Burnadine Jiggetts, LaCrosse, Va. 
Miss Elsie Lanier, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Miss Margaret Leathan, Manchester, N. H. 
Mr. John M. Leese, Union, N. J. 

Miss Esther A. Lord, Cambridge, Me. 
Miss Mary J. McDonald, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Miss Rita E. McLaughlin, Boston, Mass, 
Mrs. Vivian S. Moffitt, Spokane, Wash. 
Mrs. D. F. Mulvihill, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Mrs. C. W. Peters, Abilene, Texas 
Mrs. Julia B. Petty, Nashville, Tenn. 
Mrs. Charlotte M. Queck, Monroe, Mich. 
Miss Juanita Ramsey, Connelly Springs, N. C. 
Miss Emilyn K. Roberts, Coronado, Calif. 
Mrs. J. M. Roberts, Concord, N. C. 
Sister M. Alban Rohr, Olmitz, Kan. 
Mrs. Pearle H. Schultz, So. Miami, Fla. 
Mrs. H. N. Seford, Bauxite, Ark. 

Mrs. Doris Smith, Charles City, lowa 
Mrs. Fay R. Smith, Vernon, Ala. 
Sister M. Solanus, Detroit, Mich. 

Miss Mathield Tennant, Anniston, Ala. 
Mr. L. S. Turner, Radium, Colo. 
Sister Rose Vincent, $.C., Jackson, Mich. 
Mrs. J. I. Watson, Iowa, La. 

Miss Eva West, Chester, S. C. 

Miss Ruth Westover, Mount Clemens, Mich. 
Miss Mary M. Worthylake, Eugene, Ore. 
Miss Rosemary Yager, Chillicothe, Ohio 


Compton “Interest Questions” Inspire Research 
Motivated seat work, of a very constructive nature, 
can be found by placing on the board or on slips 
of paper some of the Interest Questions found in 
the front of each volume of Compton’s so that the 
pupils may search for the answers. 


High-School Community Activities 

Often our classes are asked to participate in school, 
community, and city-wide activities. When asked 
to submit a radio quiz show, they were inspired by 
Compton’s biographies, “The Men Who Discov ered 
Electricity’s Secrets.” When asked to stage a tele- 
vision program, the group selected Compton’s effec- 
tive experiments of the three ways of producing 
electricity. The culmination of our Light unit, 
“Color Magic and Illusion,” proved so dynamic 
that we were asked to give an assembly demonstra- 
tion—and here again Compton’s was the source. 


"Picture-Browsing” Stimulates Learning 
Compton’s isn’t used only for research and reports 
but for 
children with a volume browsing amusingly through 
it enjoying the pictures. When they find a picture 
of something in which they are especially inter- 
and in a few days often- 


appreciation and recreation. Often J see 


ested they read about it 
times come such statements as “I read about that 
the other day in Compton’s”, or “Compton's says 


etc.—I read it and I know it’s true.” 


Industrial Arts, Crafts, and Fine Arts 

We use Compton's for industrial arts, craft work, 
and fine arts. We made miniature machines. One 
of my boys, who is not able to read, looked at pic- 
tures in Compton’s and made two carts and a 
wagon. A group of boys made a water wheel. One 
of my problem children made an oil derrick and 
an elevator. After our reading was completed a 
group made a mural, which was put on exhibit at 
the science fair. An art teacher asked for the mural 
so that she might put it on exhibition at the Uni- 
versity. She said, “The reason I like that picture is 
because I can tell that the children knew what 
they were painting!” 


“Like ‘Seeing-Eye’ Dog” 

I use Compton’s in my classroom much as a blind 
man uses his seeing-eye dog. I distribute the books 
at random to the children and ask each to skim 
through the volume he received and select any 
topic he finds of particular interest, read it through, 
and then summarize the article and present it to 
the class as a two-minute talk. It is revealing to see 
how much the children can assimilate from these 
experiments. I attribute most of this to the clarity, 
preciseness, and simplicity of manner in which 
Compton's is written 


Answer to Study Hall Problem 
When I take over our study hall, if there is anyone 
without work, a volume of Compton’s is slipped on 
his or her desk and there is no more daydreaming. 


Compton's Pictures Arouse Interest 
The dull and retarded pupil, who just hates read- 
ing, likes to look at the pictures in Compton's 
encyclopedias thus gaining information but not 
realizing he’s doing so. 





